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CHAPTER IX. 


THE Colonel took his wife’s arm, 
drawing her close to him, leaning 
over her little figure: he could 
hold her closer in this way, and 
take her strength more completely 
into his own than if she had taken 
his arm in the ordinary fashion. 
But she gave him but an uncertain 
support for the first time in their 
life. The group made up of those 
two figures linked into one, making 
but one shadow, tottered as they 
set out. And she made no reply 
to his look, to the urgent clasp of 
his -arm on hers, until they had 
passed out of the village street,. 
and gained the quiet and stillness 
of the avenue within the gates. 
Then Elizabeth — unprecedented 
action !—detached herself almost 
with impatience. ‘‘ You hurt me, 
Henry,”’ she said quickly, with a 
sharp intolerance in her tone. This 
brought the painful excitement of 
the morning to a climax; for when 
had she complained before ? 


** My dear!”’ he cried, with a tone 
of compunction and horror, ‘‘I— 
hurt you?” as if he had been 
accused of high treason and brutal 
cruelty combined. 

This accent of amazed contrition 
brought Mrs Hayward to herself. 

“Oh no, Henry,” she said, ‘‘ you 
did not hurt me at all. Iam not 
fit to speak to any good Christian. 
I am a wretched creature, full of 
envy, and malice, and all unchari- 
tableness. Let me alone a little 
till I come to myself.”’ 

The Colonel gave her a piteous 
look. ‘‘ As long as you please, my 
dear,’’ he said, then added apolo- 
getically, ‘‘ I can’t help feeling very 
anxious. There is more in this 


than meets the eye—there is more 
in it than I realised: there is—the 
—-the young lady, Elizabeth.” 

In spite of herself his wife 
looked at him with a momentary 
scorn which was almost fierce. 
‘¢Do you mean to say that this is 
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the first time you have thought of 
that?’”’ 

The Colonel was very apologetic. 
‘*T am afraid I am dense,” he 
said ; ‘* but, my dear, I always like 
to wait till I know what you think 
—and as yet you have said nothing. 
How was I to suppose ” Here 
he broke off, seeing in his wife’s 
eyes more than he could read all 
at once, and with a _ tremulous 
movement laid his hand again upon 
her arm. ‘* What is it?” he said. 

She was tremulous too, but in a 
different fashion. She began to 
open out a little parcel which she 
held in her hand quickly, almost 
with indignation. ‘‘ You will know 
what to think when you see your 
own hand and name,” she said. 
‘¢ There! that’s been laid up wait- 
ing for me—fancy ! for me to find 
it—these twenty years.”’ 

The Colonel looked at the yellow 
old letters with increasing agita- 
tion, but no increase of under- 
standing. ‘‘ What is it ?’’ he said. 
‘¢What does it mean, Elizabeth? 
I did not go through all this, only 
to come to an old letter of my own 
at the last.” 

The little woman stamped her 
foot with a kind of fury. ‘I 
think you are determined not to 
understand,”’’ she cried. ‘‘ Look who 
that letter is addressed to—look 
at this other along with it; for 
God’s sake, Henry, don’t worry 
me any more ! don’t ask me what I 
think: look at them for yourself.’ 

He did look, but with so be- 
wildered an expression that com- 
passion overcame her. She took 
the papers over which he was 
puzzling, looking at his own writ- 
ing vaguely, with a quick impa- 
tient movement. 

‘*You have been right, quite 
right in your conjectures,” she 
said; ‘‘the poor girl that came 





here alone twenty years ago, and 
had her baby, and went wrong in 
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her head, and died, was your poor 
young wife, Joyce Hayward, 
Henry. There is your letter to 
her—not the kind of letter I should 
have thought you would have 
written ; and there is hers to you, 
a voice out of the grave. Don’t 
look at me in that pitiful way. I 
don’t expect you to read it here. 
Go away to your own room or 
into the woods, Henry, and read 
your wife’s letter. Go away! go 
away! and do this for yourself 
without me. I am not the per- 
son,’’ cried Mrs Hayward, thrusting 
them into his hands, and pushing 
him impatiently from her,—‘‘ I am 
not the person to read your wife’s 
letter. Goaway! go away!” 

‘« My wife’s letter,’’ he said, with 
a momentary look of awe and 
trouble. Then suddenly he put one 
arm round her, and, half sobbing, 
said, ‘‘ Twenty years since! it has 
always been right, all the time, my 
darling, between you and me.”’ 

‘“*Oh, Henry !—is that all you 
think of at such a moment ?”’ 

He patted her shoulder with his 
large and unsteady hand, and held 
her close. ‘‘If it is not all, it’s 
the first and foremost,’’ he said ; 
‘** you will never again, Ejiizabeth, 
never any more——”’ 

‘Oh, go away! go away!” she 
cried, stamping her foot upon the 
path. There were tears in her eyes, 
half love and softness, half impa- 
tience and fury. She pushed him 
away from her with all her strength, 
and, turning her back upon him, 
walked quickly through the trees 
and across the park in the full 
sunshine. She was distracted with 
conflicting sentiments, unwilling to 
be melted, yet touched to the heart ; 
determined that he should go back 
by himself into that distant part 
with which she had nothing to 
do, yet scarcely able to resist the 
habit of doing everything for him, 
of encountering even that for him. 
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She hurried along until she had 
got within the shade of a belt of 
wood, and out of sight of the spot 
where she had left her husband. 
Here Mrs Hayward suddenly sat 
down upon the grass, and hid her 
face in her hands. Sometimes it 
became necessary for her, even in 
the ordinary course of affairs, to 
escape for a moment now and 
then from the Colonel’s constant 
demands. But to-day it seemed 
to her that she must do this or 
die. The sudden summons, the 
long journey, the agitating news, 
the commission so suddenly put 
into her hands, the discovery she 
had made, all united had over- 
whelmed her at last. She cried 
heartily, as she did everything, 
with an abundant natural over- 
flow of feeling which relieved and 
exhausted her, and a sensation 
underneath all which she could not 
define whether it was happiness or 
pain. This Joyce, who had been 
from the beginning the shadow 
upon her married life, in despite of 
whose possible claims she had mar- 
ried, and whom she had regarded 
all through with a mixture of pity 
and indignation and fear, roused 
in her, dead, almost as strong feel- 
ings as if she had been a living 
claimant to the name and_ place 
which were hers. The very fact 
that the poor girl’s story was so 
pitiful, and that nothing could 
take away the interest and com- 
passion roused by the image of 
a young forsaken creature dying 
so miserably with no one near 
who loved her, was to Mrs Hay- 
ward at this moment an addi- 
tional aggravation, adding a pang 
to all the rest. And yet there 
was in it an unspeakable relief; 
and the fact that this, and not 
any revival of the romance of 
his youth, had been her husband's 
first thought, was exquisite to her, 
yet with a certain acrid sweetness, 
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not unmingled with pain and the 
contradictoriness of a highly sen- 
sitive, impatient, and intolerant 
soul, sharply conscious of every com- 
plication. For notwithstanding 
her strong personal share in the 
matter, it was clear to Elizabeth 
that he ought to have thought 
of the other, the poor girl in her 
youth and misery, first; and that 
the sight of her letter, the words 
written in her anguish, coming to 
him as it were from her grave, 
across the silence of twenty years, 
ought to have transported the man 
to whom these words were ad- 
dressed out of all recollection of the 
present,—out of everything save 
that tragedy of which, however 
innocently, he was the cause. She 
could not but feel it sweet that 
it was herself and not the dead 
Joyce of whom in reality he had 
thought: yet, in a manner, she 
resented it, and was wounded by 
it asa thing against nature which 
ought not to have been. ‘‘ That is 
all that a man’s love is worth,”’ 
she said to herself. ‘‘ He cost her 
her life, and it is me he thinks of, 
who am well and strong, and in 
no trouble.”’ And yet it went to 
her heart that he should have so 
thought. In this keen complica- 
tion of feeling, Mrs Hayward, for 
the time, could realise nothing 
else. It was not possible to think 
of the dead girl and herself but as 
rivals: and this, too, gave her a 
pang. Ilow mean, how ungener- 
ous, how miserable it was! Such 
a story in a book, much more in 
real life, would have moved her 
to warm tears; but in this, which 
touched herself so closely, she 
could feel no true pity. It was 
her rival, it was one who had 
come before her, whose shadow had 
lain upon her life and darkened it, 
who even now was bringing trouble 
into it—trouble of which it was 
impossible to fathom the full ex- 
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tent. How could there be tender- 
ness where such sharp antagonism 
was? And yet, how poor, how 
small, how petty, how unworthy 
was the feeling! 

In these contrarieties her mind 
was caught, and thrilled with 
sharp vexation, shame, scorn of 
herself, and sense of that profound 
vanity of human things which 
makes the present in its pettiness 
so much greater than the past, 
and dims and obliterates every- 
thing that is over. To think that 
such a tragedy had been, and that 
those who were most concerned 
thought of their poor share in it 
first, and not of her who was 
the victim! That contradiction 
of all that was most true and just, 
that infidelity which is in every 
human thing, the callousness and 
egotism which ran through the 
best, jarred her with a discord 
which was in herself as well as in 
all the rest. But when she had 
cried her heart out, Mrs Hayward, 
as was natural, exhausted that first 
poignant sensation, and came to 
contemplate apart from all that 
was past the present condition of 
affairs, which was not more con- 
solatory. Indeed, when, putting 
the tragedy of the poor Joyce who 
was dead out of her mind, she re- 
turned to the present, the figure 
of the living Joyce suddenly rose 
before her with a sharp distinct- 
ness that made her spring to her 
feet as a soldier springs to his 
weapon when suddenly confronted 
by an enemy. Mrs Hayward 
had never seen Joyce, so that this 
figure was purely imaginary which 
rose before her, with a stinging 
touch, reminding her that here 
was something which was not 
past but present, a reality,—no 
affair of memory or sentiment, 
but a difficulty real and tangible, 
standing straight before her, not 
to be passed by or forgotten. She 


sprang up as if to arms, to meet 
the new antagonist who thus pre- 
sented herself, and must be met, 
but not with arms in hand, nor 
as an antagonist at all. Joyce 
herself would scarcely have been 
so terrible to encounter as Joyce’s 
child thus coming between her 
husband and herself, taking pos- 
session of the foreground of their 
existence whether they would or 
not. What Mrs Hayward would 
be called upon to do would be— 
not to retire before this new actor 
in her existence, not to withdraw 
and leave the field as she had al- 
ways felt it possible she might 
have to do, but to perceive, to live 
with,—good heavens! perhaps to 
love her! Yes; no doubt this was 
what the Colonel might want; he 
would require her to love this 
girl who was his child. He weuld 
take it for granted that she must 
do so; he would innocently lay all 
the burden upon her, and force her 
into a maternity which nature had 
not required of her. A mother! ah 
yes, she could have been a mother 
indeed had God willed it so; but 
to produce that undeveloped side 
of her, that capacity which she 
had been so often tempted to 
think Providence had wronged her 
by leaving in abeyance, for the 
benefit of this country girl, this 
Scotch peasant with all her crude 
education, her conceit (no doubt) 
of superiority, her odious school- 
mistress’s training ! 

Mrs Hayward could not sit 
still and look calmly at what was 
before her. There was something 
intolerable in it, which stung her 
into energy, which made her feel 
the necessity of being up and 
doing, of making a stand against 
misfortune. However much she 
might resent and resist in her 
private soul, she would have to 
do this thing, and put on a sem- 
blance of doing it with, not 
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against, her own will and liking. 
Talk of the contradictions of fate! 
they seemed to be all grouped 
together in this problem which 
she had to work out. If the child 
had been a boy, the Colonel would 
have been compelled more or less 
to take the charge upon himself. 
There would have been school or 
college. or the necessities of a 
profession, to occupy the new- 
comer; but that it should be a 
girl—a girl, a young woman, a 
creature entirely within the sphere 
of Colonel Hayward’s wife, whose 
business it would be not only to 
be a mother to her, but to receive 
her as a companion, to amend her 
manners, to watch over all her 
proceedings, to take the responsi- 
bility night and day! Mrs Hay- 
ward felt that she could have put 
up withaboy. He would not have 
been her business so much as his 
father’s, and he would not for ever 
and ever have recalled his mother, 
and put her in mind of all that 
had been, and of all she herself 
had already borne. For though she 
had accepted the position knowing 
ail that was involved, and though 
it was, so to speak, her own fault 
that she had encountered these 
difficulties, still there could be no 
doubt that she had for years had 
much to bear; and now what a 
climax, what a crown to every- 
thing! A second Joyce, no doubt, 
with all the headstrong qualities 
which had made the first Joyce 
spoil her own life and the lives of 
others, with all the disadvantages 
of her peasant training, of her 
education even, which would be 
rather worse than _ ignorance. 
Mrs Hayward conjured up before 
her the image of a pupil-teacher, 
a good girl striving for examin- 
ations, immaculate in_ spelling, 
thinking of everything as the sub- 
ject of a lesson: looking up with 
awe to the inspector, with rever- 
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ence to some little prig of a school- 
master, a girl with neat collars 
and cuffs, knowing her own ‘con- 
dition in life, and very respectful 
to her superiors: or else bumptious, 
and standing upon her dignity as 
an educated person, which Mrs 
Hayward had heard was more 
the way of the Scotch. In. either 
point of view what a prospect, 
what a companion ! 

And the Colonel’s wife knew how 
that good man would conduct him- 
self. He would remonstrate with 
her if the girl were gauche, or if 
she were disagreeable and presum- 
ing. He would say, ‘‘ You must 
tell her’’—*‘‘ you must make her do 
so-and-so.’’ If his taste wasshocked, 
if the girl turned out to be very 
dreadful, he himself, who ought to 
know so much better, would throw 
all the blame upon hér. Or per- 
haps, which would be still more in- 
tolerable, his eyes would be blind- 
ed, and he would see nothing that 
was not beautiful and amiable in 
his child. With a sudden flush 
of irritation, Mrs Hayward felt 
that this would be more unbear- 
able still. Joyce had been the bug- 
bear of his life in the past; what 
if Joyce were to be the model, the 
example of every good quality, 
the admiration and delight of his 
life to come: and she herself, the 
stepmother, the half-rival, half- 
tyrant, the one who would not 
appreciate the new heroine! No 
one was so ready as Elizabeth to 
perceive all her husband’s excellent 
qualities. He was good as an 
angel or a child—there was no 
soil in him. His kindness, his 
tenderness, his generous heart, 
his innocent life, were her pride 
and delight. And the perpetual 
appeal which he made to her, the 
helplessness with which he flung 
himself upon her for inspiration 
and counsel, made him dearer still. 
She herself laughed and sometimes 
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frowned at the devout aspiration, 
‘*If only Elizabeth were here !’’ 
for which all his friends smiled at 
the Colonel ; but at the same time 
it warmed her heart. And yet 
there was no one in the world so 
feelingly alive to the irritations 
and vexations which were involved 
in this supreme helplessness and 
trust. There were moments when 
he worried her almost beyond 
endurance. She had to be per- 
petually on the watch. She had 
to subdue herself and forget her- 
self, and make a thousand daily 
sacrifices to the man whom she 
ruled absolutely, and who was 
ready at her fiat almost to live 
or die. But of all intolerable 
things, that which was most in- 
tolerable was the suggestion that 
he might in this matter judge for 
himself without her aid,—that he 
might admit this strange girl into 
his heart, and place her on the 
pinnacle which had hitherto been 
sacred to Elizabeth alone. 

She had seated herself on a 
grassy bank under the shade of 
the trees which skirted one side 
of the park of Bellendean. In- 
stinctively she had chosen a spot 
where there was ‘‘a view.’”’ How 
many such spots are there to which 
preoccupied people, with some- 
thing to think out, resort half un- 
awares, and all-unconscious of the 
landscape spread before them! 
Edinburgh grey in the distance, 
with her crags and towers, shone 
through the opening carefully cut 
in the trees, the angle of the 
castled rock standing forth boldly 
against the dimness of the smoke 
behind ; and the air was so clear, 
and the atmosphere so still, that 
while Mrs Hayward sat there the 
sound of the gun which regulates 
the time for all Edinburgh, the 
gun fired from the Castle at 
one o’clock, boomed through the 
distance with a sudden shock 


which made her start. She was 
not a fanciful woman, nor given 
to metaphors. But there was some- 
thing in the peace of the land- 
scape, the summer quiet, broken 
only by the hum of insects and 
rustle of the waving boughs, the 
distant town too far off to add 
a note to that soft breathing of 
nature, which made a centre to 
the picture and no more—when 
the air was suddenly rent by the 
harsh and fatal sound of the gun, 
making the spectator start, which 
was to her like an emblematic re- 
presentation of what had _hap- 
pened to herself. To be sure, if 
she had but thought of it, that 
voice of war had been tamed into 
a service of domestic peace, a 
sound as innocent as chanticleer; 
but Mrs Hayward was a stranger, 
and was unaware of this. As she 
rose up hurriedly, startled by the 
shock in the air, she saw her hus- 
band coming towards her across 
the sunshine. He was moving like 
aman ina dream, moving instinc- 
tively towards where she was, but 
otherwise unconscious where he 
was going, unaware of the little 
heights and hollows, stumbling 
over the stump of a tree that came 
in his way. The sight of his ab- 
straction brought her back to her- 
self. He came up to her, and held 
out the little packet in his hand. 

‘*Put them away,” he said, 
hoarsely ; ‘‘lock them up in some 
sure place, Elizabeth. To think 
all that should have been going 
on, and I ignorant—oh, as ignor- 
ant as the babe unborn ! 

‘¢How could you know when 
she never told you?’’ Mrs Hay- 
ward cried quickly, instinctively 
taking his part, even against him- 
self. He put his large hand upon 
her small shoulder, and patted her 
with a deprecating, soothing touch, 
as if the wrong and the sorrow 
were not his but hers. 
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‘‘But she meant us to know— 
that letter, if I had ever got it! 
She was young and foolish, young 
and foolish. Put it away, my 
dear; don’t destroy it, but lock it 
away safe, and let us think of it 
no more.”’ 

‘¢That is impossible, Henry. 
You must think of it, in justice to 
her—poor thing;’’ this Mrs. Hay- 
ward said unwillingly, from a sense 
of what was right and fitting, and 
with a compunction in her heart, 
—‘‘and for the sake,’’ she added 
firmly, after a moment, ‘‘ of your 
child.” 

‘*The girl,’ he said, vaguely. 
Then he came closer to her, and 
put his arm within hers. ‘ You 
will see to all that, Elizabeth. 
You understand these sort of 
things better than I do. It would 
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be very awkward for me, you 
know, a man.’’ ‘To describe the 
persuasive tone, the ingratiating 
gesture with which, in his sim- 
plicity, he put this burden upon 
her, would be impossible. Even 
she, well as she knew him, was 
struck with surprise—a surprise 
which was half happiness and half 
indignation. 

‘‘ Henry !’’ she cried, resisting 
the appealing touch, ‘‘have you 
no heart for your own child? ”’ 

He leant upon her for a mo- 
ment, drawing as it seemed her 
whole little person, and all her 
energy and strength, into himself. 
‘¢ ]’m all upset, Elizabeth. I don’t 
know what I have, whether heart 
or anything else—except you, my 
dear, except you. Everything will 
go right as long as I have you.” 


CHAPTER X. 


In the perplexity of this extra- 
ordinary crisis they both went, 
without another word, ‘‘home’’: 
though it was no more home than 
these wonderful new circumstances 
were the course of everyday. If 
we were to prophesy the conduct 
of human creatures in moments 
of great emotion by what would 
seem probable, or even natural, 
how far from the fact we should 
be! Colonel Hayward, a man of 
the tenderest heart and warmest 
affections, suddenly discovers that 
he has a child—a child by whose 
appearance, and everything about 
her, he has been pleased and at- 
tracted, the child of his first love, 
his young wife to whose cruel 
death he has contributed, though 
unwittingly, unintentionally, mean- 
ing no evil. Would not all ordi- 
nary means of conveyance be too 
slow, all obstacles as nothing in 
his way, the very movement of 
the world arrested till he had 


taken this abandoned child into 
his arms, and assured her of his 
penitence, his joy, his love? But 
nothing could be further from his 
actual action. He went back to 
Bellendean with a feeling that he 
would perhaps know better what to 
do were he within the four walls of 
a room where he could shut him- 
self and be alone. It would be 
easier to think there than in the 
park, where everything was in 
perpetual motion, leaves rustling, 
branches waving. birds singing,— 
the whole world astir. ‘‘If we 
were only in our own room,” he 
said to his wife, ‘‘ we could think 
—what it was best to do.’’ 

She said nothing, but she longed 
also for the quiet and shelter of 
that room. She recognised, as 
indeed she might have done from 
the first, that whatever had to be 
done, it was she that must do it. 
And Mrs Hayward was entirely 
dépaysée, and did not know how 
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to manage this business. Janet 
Matheson was a new species to a 
woman who had done a great deal 
of parish work, and was not un- 
acquainted with the ordinary ways 
of managing ‘‘ the poor.’’ Shedid 
not understand how to deal with 
that proud old woman, to whom 
she could not offer any recom- 
pense, whom she would scarcely 
dare even to thank for her ‘‘ kind- 
ness.’” Janet had repudiated that 
injurious word, and Mrs Hayward 
felt that it would be easier to offer 
money to Mrs Bellendean than to 
this extraordinary cottager. To 
be sure, that was nothing, a trifle 
not worth consideration in face of 
the other question, of Joyce her- 
self, who would have to be adopt- 
ed, removed from the cottage, 


taken home as Miss Hayward, a 
new, and perhaps soon the most 
important, member of the family. 


Elizabeth’s heart beat as it had 
never done before, scarcely even 
when she married Captain Hay- 
ward, accepting all the risks, 
taking him and his incoherent 
story at aterrible venture. That 
was an undertaking grave enough, 
but this was more terrible still. 
She felt, too, that she would be 
thankful to get into the quiet of 
her own room to think it over, to 
decide what she should best do. 
This, however, was more easily 
said than done. The anxious pair 
were met in the hall by Mrs Bel- 
lendean with looks as anxious as 
their own. She was breathless 
with interest, expectation, and ex- 
citement: and came up to them 
in a fever of eagerness, which. 
to Mrs Hayward at least, seemed 
quite unnecessary, holding out 
a hand to each. ‘* Well?’”’ she 
cried, as if their secrets were 
hers, and her interest as legiti- 
mate as their own. In _ short, 
the pair, who were very grave 
and preoccupied, having exhausted 
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the first passion of the discov- 
ery, had much less appearance 
of excitement and expectation 
than this lady, who had nothing 
whatever to do with it. A shade 
of disappointment crossed her face 
when she saw their grave looks; 
but Mrs Bellendean’s perceptions 
were lively, and she perceived at 
the same moment tokens of agi- 
tation in the old Colonel’s face 
which reassured her. It would 
have been too much if, after all her 
highly raised expectations, nothing 
had happened at all. 

«Come into my room,”’ she said 
quickly; ‘‘ we have half an hour be- 
fore luncheon, and there we shall 
be quite undisturbed.’’ She led 
the way with a rapidity that made 
it impossible even to protest, and 
opening the door, swept them in 
before her, and drew an easy- 
chair forward for Mrs Hayward. 
‘* Now,”’ she said, ‘‘tell me! You 
have found out something, I can 
see.”” 

They looked at each other, —Mrs 
Hayward with the liveliest in- 
clination to tell the lady, whom 
she scarcely knew, that their 
affairs were their own. It would 
have been a little relief to her 
feelings could she have done so; 
but this was just the moment, as 
she knew very well, in which the 
Colonel was sure to come to the 
front. 

‘¢Ves,”’ he said, with a sigh, in 
which there was distinct relief. 
(He found it so easy to relieve 
himself in that way!) ‘‘ We have 
found out—all we wanted, more 
than we expected. Apart from 
all other circumstances, this is a 
memorable visit to me, Mrs Bel- 
lendean. We have found—or 
rather Elizabeth has found 
She is always my _ resource 
everything 8 

‘«What ?’’ cried Mrs Bellendean, 
clasping her hands. ‘‘ Please ex- 
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Some- 





cuse me, I am so anxious. 
thing about Joyce ?”’ 

‘*You must understand that I 
had no notion of it, no idea of it 
all the time. I was as_ igno- 
rant There may have been 
things in which I was to blame— 
though never with any meaning: 
but of this I had no idea—none : 
she never gave me the slightest 
hint—never the least,’’ said the 
Colonel, earnestly. ‘*‘ Howcould I 
imagine for a moment—when she 
never said a word ?”’ 

Mrs Bellendean looked at Mrs 
Hayward with an appeal for help, 
but she gave a smile and glance 
of sympathy to the Colonel, who 
seemed to want them most. His 
wife sat very straight, with her 
shoulders square, and her feet just 
visible beneath her gown—very 
firm little feet, set down steadily, 
one of them beating a faint tattoo 
of impatience on the carpet. She 
was all resistance, intending, it 
was apparent, to reveal as little as 
possible: but the Colonel, though 
his style was involved, was most 
willing to explain. 

‘* It is,”’ hesaid, ‘‘ my dear lady, 
I assure you, as much a wonder 
and revelation to me as to any one. 
I never thought of such a _ possi- 
bility— never. Elizabeth knows 
that nothing was further from my 
mind.”’ 

‘‘Henry,’’ said his wife sud- 
denly, ‘* you have been very much 
agitated this morning. All these 
old stories coming up again have 
given you a shake. Go up, my 
dear, to your room, and I will tell 
Mrs Bellendean all that she cares 
to hear.” 

‘*Eh? do you think so, Eliza- 
beth? I fave got a shake. It 
agitates a man very much to be 
carried back twenty years. Per- 
haps you are right: you can ex- 
plain everything — much better 
than I can—much better always; 
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and if Mrs Bellendean thinks I 
am to blame, she need not be em- 
barrassed about it, as she might 
be before me. I think you are 
right as you always are. And 
perhaps she will give you some 
good advice, my love, as to what 
we ought to do.” 

‘*T am sure I shall not think 
you to blame, Colonel Hayward,”’ 
cried Mrs Bellendean, with that 
impulse of general amiability which 
completed the exasperation with 
which Elizabeth sat looking on. 

‘* Yes, no doubt, she will give 
me good advice,’’ she said, with 
irrepressible irritation; ‘‘oh, no 
doubt, no doubt !—most people do. 
Henry, take mine for the moment, 
and go up-stairs and rest a little. 
Remember you have to meet all 
the gentlemen at luncheon: and 
after that there will be a great 
deal to do.’’ 

‘<I think I will, my dear,”’ Col- 
onel Hayward said: but he paused 
again at the door with renewed 
apologies and doubts—** if Mrs Bel- 


lendean will not think it rude, 


and even cowardly, of me, Eliza- 
beth, to leave all the explanations 
to you ”’ 

Finally, when Mrs Bellendean 
had assured him that she would 
not do so, he withdrew slowly, 
not half sure that, after all, he 
ought not to return and take the 
task of the explanation into his 
own hands. There was not a word 
said between the ladies until the 
sound of his steps, a little hesitat- 
ing at first, as if he had half a mind 
to come back, had grown firmer, 
and at last died away. Then Mrs 
Hayward for the first time looked 
at the mistress of the house, who, 
half amused, half annoyed, and full 
of anxiety and expectation, had 
been looking at her, as keenly as 
politeness permitted, from every 
point of view. 

‘* My husband has been very 
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much agitated — you will not 
wonder when I tell you all; and 
he is never very good at telling 
his own story. A man who can 
do—what he can do—may be ex- 
cused if he is a little deficient in 
words.” 

She spoke quickly, almost sharp- 
ly, with a little air of defiance, yet 
with moisture in her eyes. 

‘«« Surely,’’ said Mrs Bellendean, 
‘we know what Colonel Hayward 
is; but pardon me, it was a much 
less matter—it was about Joyce I 
wanted to know.”’ 

‘The one story cannot be told 
without the other. My husband,” 
said Mrs Hayward, with a long 
breath, ‘‘had been married before 
—before he married me. He had 
married very hurriedly a young 
lady who came out to some dis- 
tant relations in India. They 
were at a small station out of 
was not happy, 


the way. She 
and he married her in a great 


hurry. Afterwards, when she was 
in England by herself, having come 
home for her health, some wicked 
person put it into the poor thing’s 
head that her marriage was not a 
good one. She was fool enough to 
believe it, though she knew Henry. 
Forgive me if I speak a little has- 
tily. She ought to have known 
better, knowing him: but some 
people never know you, though 
you live by their side a hundred 
years.”’ 

She stopped to exhale another 
long breath of excitement and agi- 
tation. It was cruel to impute 
blame to the poor dead girl, and 
she felt this, but could not refrain. 

‘¢ And suddenly, after cne letter 
full of complaint and reproach, she 
wrote no more. He was in active 
service, and could not get home. 
It was not so easy then to come 
home on leave. He wrote again 
and again, and when he got no 
answer, employed people to find 
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her out. I can’t tell you all the 
things that were done — every- 
thing, so far as he knew how to 
do it. I. didn’t know him then. 
I daresay he wasted a great deal 
of money without getting hold of 
the right people. He never heard 
anything more of her, never a 
word, till the other day.” 

‘- Then that poor young creature 
was And Joyce, Joyce!— 
who is Joyce? Mrs Hayward, do 
you mean really that Joyce i 

‘¢ Joyce—was his first wife: and 
this girl—who has the same name, 
—I have not seen her, I don’t 
know her, I can express no feel- 
ing about her,—this young lady is 
my husband’s daughter, Mrs Bel- 
lendean.”’ 

‘¢ Colonel Hayward’s daughter ! ”’ 
Mrs Bellendean sprang to ner feet 
in her surprise and excitement. 
She threw up her hands in wonder 
and delight and sympathy, her 
eyes glittered and shone, a flush of 
feeling came over her. Any spec- 
tator who had seen the two ladies 
at this moment would have con- 
cluded naturally that it was Mrs 
Bellendean who was the person 
chiefly concerned, while the little 
woman seated opposite to her was 
a somewhat cynical looker-on, to 
whom it was apparent that the . 
warmth of feeling thus displayed 
was not quite genuine. The Col- 
onel’s wife was moved by no en- 
thusiasm. She sat rigid, motion- 
less, except for that one foot, 
which continued to beat upon the 
carpet a little impatient measure 
of its own. 

‘¢ Qh,” cried Mrs Bellendean, ‘* I 
always knew it! One may deceive 
one’s self about many people, but 
there was no possibility with Joyce. 
She was—she is—I never saw any 
one like her—quite, quite unpre- 
cedented in such a place as this— 
like nobody about her—a_ girl 
whom any one might be proud of 
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—a girl who—oh yes, yes! you 
are right in calling her a young 
lady. She could be nothing less. 
I always knew it was so.” 

‘¢ She is my husband’s daughter,”’ 
said Mrs Hayward, without mov- 
ing a muscle. She remained un- 
affected by her companion’s enthu- 
siasm. She recognised it as part 
of the burden laid upon her that 
she should have to receive the out- 
flowings of a rapture in which she 
had no share. 

«« And what did Joyce say ?’’ ask- 
ed the lady of Bellendean. ‘‘ And 
poor old Janet; oh, it will not 
be good news to her. But what 
did Joyce say? I should like to 
have been there ; and why, why did 
not you bring her up to the house 
with you? But I see,—oh yes, it 
was better, it was kinder to leave 
her a little with the old people. 
The poor old people, God help 
them! Oh, Mrs Hayward, there is 


no unmixed good in this world. 
It will kill old Janet and her old 


husband. There’s no unmixed 
good.’’ 

‘¢No,’’ said Mrs Hayward, quiet- 
ly. She sat like a little figure of 
stone, nothing moving in her, not 
a finger, not an eyelash,—nothing 
but the foot, still beating now and 
then a sort of broken measure 
upon the floor. 

Mrs Bellendean sat down again 
when she had exhausted her first 
excitement. There is nothing that 
chills one’s warmest feelings like 
the presence of a spectator who 
does not share one’s satisfaction. 
Mrs Hayward would have been 
that proverbial wet blanket, if 
there had not been in the very 
stiffness of her spectatorship signs 
of another and still more potent 
excitement of her own. Strong 
self-repression at the end comes to 
affect us more than any demonstra- 
tion. Mrs Bellendean was very 
quick, and it perhaps affected her 
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sooner than a less vivid intelli- 
gence. She sat down, and turned 
her eyes with wonder and inquiry 
which she could scarcely disguise 
upon her guest’s face. 

‘‘T am afraid,” she said, falter- 
ing, ‘* you are not so glad as I am. 
I hope it is not anything in Joyce. 
I hope—she has not displeased 
you. Ifshe has, I am sure, oh, I 
am very sure she did not mean it. 
It must have been—some mistake.”’ 

‘Mrs Bellendean,” cried Eliza- 
beth, suddenly, ‘‘ I am sure you are 
very kind. You would not have 
invited me here as you have done, 
without knowing anything of me, 
if you had not been kind. But 
perhaps you don’t quite put your- 
self in my place. I did not mean 
to say anything on that subject, 
but my heart is full, and I can’t 
help it. I married Colonel Hay- 
ward—he was only Captain Hay- 
ward then—knowing everything, 
and that it was possible, though 
not likely, that this wife of his 
might still be alive. It was a 
great venture to make. I have 
kept myself in the background 
always, not knowing—whether I 
had any real right to call myself 
Mrs Hayward. Joyce has not been 
a name of good omen to me.” 

‘¢Dear Mrs Hayward!” cried 
the impulsive woman before her, 
leaning over the table, holding out 
both her hands. 

‘‘No, don’t praise me. I believe 
I ought to have been blamed in- 
stead ; but, anyhow, I took the risk. 
And I have never repented it, 
though I did not know all that 
would be involved. And _ now, 
when we are growing old, and 
calm should succeed to all the 
storms, here is her daughter—with 
her name—not a child whom I 
could influence, who might get to 
be fond of me, but a woman, grown 
up, educated in her way, clever, 
—all that makes it so much the 
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worse. No! don’t be sorry for 
me; | am a wicked woman, I ought 
not to feel so. Here I find her 
again, not a recollection, not an 
idea, but a grown-up girl, the same 
age as her mother. Joyce over 
again, always Joyce!”’ 

Mrs Bellendean did not know 
how toreply. She sat and gazed at 
the woman whom she wanted to 
console, who touched her, revolted 
her, horrified her all in one, and 
yet whose real emotion and pain 
she felt to the bottom of her sym- 
pathetic heart. Too much sym- 
pathy is perhaps as bad astoo little. 
She was all excitement and de- 
light for Joyce, and yet this other 
woman’s trouble was too genuine 
not to move her. It was very 
natural too, and yet dreadful,—a 
pain to think of. ‘*I am sure,”’ 
she said, faltering, ‘‘ that when you 
know her better—when you begin 
to see what she is in herself: there 
is no one who does not like Joyce.” 

Mrs Hayward had got rid, in 
this interval, of a handful, so to 
speak, of hot sudden tears. She 
was ashamed of them, angry with 
herself for being thus overcome, 
and therefore could not be said to 
weep, or make any other affecting 
demonstration, but simply hurried 
. ‘off, threw from her angrily, these 
signs of a pang which she despised, 
which hurt her pride and her 
sense of what was seemly as much 
as it wrung her heart. She shook 
her head with a sudden angry 
laugh in the midst of her emotion. 
** Don’t you see? that is the worst 
of all,’’ she cried. 


And at this the 


moment, in 
midst of this climax of pain, ex- 
asperation, self-disapproval, there 
arose in soft billows of sound, ris- 
ing one after the other into all 
the corners of the great house, the 


sound of the gong. It reached 
all the members of the household, 
along the long corridors and round 
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the gallery, roused Colonel Hay- 
ward from the softened and satis- 
fied pause of feeling which his 
withdrawal up-stairs had brought 
him, and called Mrs Bellendean 
back from the wonderful problem 
of mingled sentiments in which 
she was embroiling herself, taking 
both sides at once, into the more 
natural feelings of the mistress of 
the house, whose presence is in- 
dispensable elsewhere. But she 
could not break off all at once this 
interview, which was so very dif- 
ferent from the ordinary talks be- 
tween strangers. She hesitated 
even to rise up, conscious of the 
ludicrous anti-climax of this call 
to food addressed to people whose 
hearts were full of the most pain- 
ful complications of life. At the 
same time, the sound of her guests 
trooping down-stairs, and coming 
in from the grounds, with a mur- 
mur of voices, and footsteps in 
the hall, became every moment 
more and more clamant. She rose 
at last, and put her hand on Mrs 
Hayward’sshoulder. ‘‘ The gentle- 
men speak,’’ she said, ‘‘ of things 
that are solved walking. It will 
be so with you, dear Mrs Hay- 
ward. It will clear up as you 
go on. Everything will become 
easier in the doing. Come now 
to luncheon.”’ 

‘¢T_-to luncheon !—it would 
choke me,’’ cried Elizabeth, feeling 
in her impatience, and the uni- 
versal contrariety of everything, as 
if this had been the last aggrava- 
tion of all. 

‘*No,’’ said Mrs_ Bellendean, 
putting her arm through that of 
her guest; ‘‘it will do you good, 
on the contrary: and the Colonel 
will eat nothing if you are not 
there. You shall come in your bon- 
net as you are; and Colonel Hay- 
ward will make a good luncheon.”’ 

‘¢] believe he is capable of it,”’ 
Mrs Hayward cried. 
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The party was diminished, but 
still it was a large party. The 
dining-room at Bellendean was a 
long room lighted by a line of 
windows at one side in deep re- 
cesses, for the house was of an- 
tique depth and strength. The 
walls were hung with family 
portraits, a succession of large 
and imposing individuals, whose 
presence in uniform or in robes 
of law, contemplating seriously 
the doings of their successors, 
added dignity to the house, but 
did not do much to brighten or 
beautify the interior, save in the 
case of a few smaller portraits, 
which were from the delightful 
hand of Raeburn, and made 
a sunshine in a_ shady place. 


The long table, with its daylight 
whiteness and brightness, concen- 


trated the light, however, and 
made the ornaments of the walls 
of less importance ; and the cheer- 
ful crowd was too much occupied 
with its own affairs to notice the 
nervousness of the new-comer, the 
Colonel’s wife, who had only made 
a brief appearance at breakfast 
to some of them, and attracted 
a little warmth of interest as a 
woman of her age generally does. 
She sat near Mr Bellendean at 
the foot of the table, but as he was 
one of the men to whom it is ne- 
cessary to a woman to be young 
and pretty, Mrs Hayward had full 
opportunity to compose and calm 
herself with little interference from 
her host. She was separated al- 
most by the length of the table 
from her husband, and consequent- 
ly was safe from his anxious ob- 
servation ; and in the bustle of the 
mid-day meal, and the murmur of 
talk around her, Mrs Hayward 
found a sort of retirement for her- 
self, and composed her mind. Her 


self-arguments ended in the ordi- 
nary fatalism with which people 
accept the _ inevitable. 
must be, it must be,’’ she said to 
herself. Perhaps it might not 
turn out so badly as she feared ; 
that vision of the pupil-teacher, 
the perfectly well-behaved, well- 
instructed girl, who would make 
her life a burden, and destroy all 
the privacy and all the enjoyment 
of her home, was a terrible image : 
but the sight of so many cheerful 
faces gradually drove it away. 

‘¢Who was I, uncle Bellendean? 
I was a Saxon court lady. I was 
in attendance upon Queen Mar- 
garet. But she was not queen 
then; she was only princess, and 
an exile, don’t you know? We 
had all been nearly drowned, 
driven up from the Firth by the 
wind in the east.”’ 

‘*And where were you exiled 
from? and what were you doing 
in the Firth?’’ said Mr Bellendean, 
who was not perhaps thinking 
much of what he said. 

‘¢Well I am sure,’ said Greta, 
with her soft Scotch intonation, 
‘¢T don’t very well know; but 
Joyce does. She will tell you al 
about it if you ask her.” 

‘* This Joyce is a very alarming 
person. 1 hear her name wherever 
I turn. She seems the universal 
authority. I thought she must be 
an old governess; but I hear she’s 
a very pretty girl,” said young 
Essex, who was at Greta’s side. 

‘‘Far the prettiest girl in the 
parish, or for miles round.” 

‘«Speak for yourself, Greta,”’ 
said a good-natured, blunt-featured . 
young woman beside her, with a 
laugh. ‘‘1l have always set up 
myself as a professional beauty, 
and I don’t give in to Joyce— 
except in so far, of course, as con- 
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cerns Shakespeare and the musi- 
cal glasses, where she is beyond all 
rivalry.” 

Sir Harry, who was as little 
open to the pleasantry of Mid- 
Lothian as the Scotch in general 
are supposed to be to English wit, 
stared a little at the young person 
who assumed this position. He 
thought it possible she might be 
‘« chaffing,’’ but was by no means 
sure. And he had no doubt that 
she was plain. He was too polite, 
however, to show his _ perplexity. 


‘*Does she receive any male 
pupils?’’ he asked. ‘‘ My tastes 
are quite undeveloped: even 


Skakespeare I don’t know so well 
as Iought. One has to get up a 
play or two now and then for an 
exam. ; and there’s ‘ Hamlet,’ Xc., 
at the Lyceum of course.” 

‘« Joyce would never forgive 
you that ‘ Hamlet,’ &c.,’’ said the 
plain young lady. ‘*You need 
never hope after that to be pupil 
of hers.” 

‘‘Why, what should I say? 
Irving has done a lot of them. 
Shylock and—and Romeo, don’t 
you know? You don’t expect me 
to have all the names ready. A 
middle-aged fellow had no business 
to try Romeo. Come, I know as 
much as that.’ 

‘«They are all real people to 
Joyce,”’ said Greta. ‘‘She is not 
like us, who only take up a book 
now and then. She lives among 
books: Shakespeare is her country 
as much as Scotland. He is not 
only a poet, he is a—he is a— 
well, a kind of world,’’ she said, 
blushing a little. ‘‘I don’t know 
what other word to use.”’ 

‘*You could not have used a 
better word,’’ said Norman Bellen- 
dean. ‘‘I am not a very great 


reader, but I’ve found that up 
at a hill-station where one had 
neither books nor society. 
that was very well said.” 


I think 


Norman looked with a friendly 
admiration at his little cousin, and 
she, with a half glance and blush 
of reply, looked at Mrs Bellen- 
dean at the head of the. table, 
who, on her side, looked at them 
both. There was a great deal 
more in this mutual communica- 
tion than met the eye. 

‘«Decidedly,”’ said Sir Harry; 
‘no one is good enough for this 
society unless he has undergone a 
preliminary training at the hands 
of Miss Joyce.” 

‘¢Don’t you think,” said a new 
voice hurriedly, with a ring of im- 
patience in it, ‘‘that to bandy 
about a young lady’s name like 
this is not—not—quite good taste? 
Probably she would dislike being 
talked about—and certainly her 
friends i 

The young people turned in 
consternation to the quarter from 
which this utterance came. The 
Colonel’s wife had not hitherto 
attracted much attention. It had 
been settled that he was ‘‘an old 
darling:’’ but Mrs Hayward had 
not awakened the interest of these 
judges. They had decided that 
she was not good enough for him 
—that she had been the governess 
perhaps, or somebody who had 
nursed him through an illness, or 
otherwise been kind to him—and 
that it was by some of these un- 
authorised methods that she had 
become Colonel Hayward’s wife. 
Greta blushed crimson at this 
rebuke. 

‘¢Qh,”’ she said, ‘‘ no one meant 
anything that was not kind. Il 
would not allow a word to be 
said. I—am very fond of her. 
She is my dear friend.”’ 

‘¢Perhaps it is not very good 
taste to discuss any one,”’ said the 
plain young lady. ‘‘ But Mrs 
Hayward probably does not know 
who she is.” 

‘*I know that she is your in- 
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ferior,’’ said Mrs Hayward, quickly ; 
‘¢ but that should make you more 
particular, not less, to keep her 
name from being bandied about.’’ 

‘¢What is that my wife is say- 
ing?’’ said Colonel Hayward from 
the other end of the table. ‘I 
can hear her voice. What are 
you saying, Elizabeth? She must 
be taking somebody’s part.”’ 

‘‘It is nothing, Henry, nothing; 
I am taking nobody’s part,’’ said 
Mrs Hayward, becoming the colour 
of a peony. He had leaned for- 
ward to see her, for she sat on 
the same side of the table; and 
she leaned forward to reply to 
him, meeting the looks of half the 
table, amused at this conjugal de- 
mand and response. And then 
she shrank back, obliterating her- 
self as well as she could, half 
angry, half ashamed, with a look 
of high temper and nervous annoy- 
ance which the young people set 
down to her disadvantage, whisper- 
ing between themselves. ‘‘ Poor 
Colonel Hayward!” and what a 
pity it was he had not a nicer 
wife! Greta, however, had com- 
punctions at sight of the morti- 
fied and discomfited looks of the 
stranger. Greta was very kind- 
hearted, and did not like that 
any one should feel at a disadvan- 
tage; whereupon she put forth 
her little parable, turning towards 
the head of the table. 

‘¢ But indeed Mrs Hayward was 
taking some one’s part,’’ she said. 
‘‘She thought, aunt Margaret, 
that we ought not to talk so of 
Joyce. People who do not know 
- Joyce Ps 

‘*What have I done ?”’ said Greta 
to herself: for Mrs Bellendean from 
the head of the table gave her a 
look, such as no one had ever seen 
on that lady’s pleasant countenance 
before. Colonel Hayward, who had 
been leaning forward to listen, 
with the most benignant looks, 
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suddenly drew back ‘‘as if he had 
been shot ;’’ and Greta received in 
her very heart a dart from Mrs 
Hayward’s eyes,—a dart tipped 
with steel,” the girl thought, out 
of the keen, dazzling blue. She 
too fell back ‘‘as if she had been 
shot ’’— feeling herself transfixed 
by that arrow with points sharper 
than any steel. And a moment- 
ary sensation ran round the table ; 
the others suspended their talk to 
see what had happened; and for 
the moment that magical thrill 
that betrays some passion or 
event, something different from 
the common and ordinary, went 
through the company. There was 
a distinct pause, and then every- 
body began to talk again eagerly 
—all but the Colonel, who laid 
down his knife and fork (which, 
indeed, he had been using very. 
vigorously), and subsided into a 
troubled silence, casting anxious 
looks, generally behind the backs 
of the company, in a vain endeav- 
our to catch the eye of his wife. 

‘¢Mrs Hayward,’’ said Norman 
Bellendean, throwing himself into 
the breach, ‘‘do you hear any- 
thing now of young Forrester 
whom you were so good to, up 
at that hill-station? He went 
about saying everywhere that it 
was you who had saved his life.”’ 

‘*Not much,” she replied, a 
little breathlessly. _ ‘‘ Saying that 
is one thing, and keeping up a 
correspondence is quite another. 
And it was nonsense, too. I did 
not save his life. Perhaps I 
helped to give his good constitu- 
tion a chance; but it was /hat 
that saved his life. 

‘‘It comes to much the same 
thing, I think. We used to vow 
all kinds of vengeance upon him, 
for he was the only one of us who 
knew you; and didn’t he brag of 
it! Ihave often wished to punch 
his head.” 
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‘*You were very wise,’’ said Mr 
Bellendean, for the first time tak- 
ing any notice of his silent neigh- 
bour, ‘‘to keep out of, the society 
of an Indian station. Nothing can 
be more petty than such a little 
community; it is worse than a 
village.” 

‘«It was not for that reason,”’ 
said Mrs Hayward, quickly. ‘I 
could not help myself; there were 
circumstances— which have now 
ceased to affect me.”’ 

There was something in her 
tone and looks which cut the 
conversation short. Mr _ Bellen- 
dean turned to the lady on his 
other side with a little mental 
shrug of his shoulders: he was 
too polite to do it visibly, but he 
did not take any pains otherwise 
to conceal that he was not inter- 
ested; indeed he was a little an- 
gry at the sudden appearance of 
this lady, for which he saw no 
justification. It was one of Mar- 
garet’s impulsive actions, done 
without any consideration. He 
did not want any more insignifi- 
cant women at Bellendean. There 
are always plenty of insignificant 
women about. One at least is sure 
to belong to everybody who is 
worth asking,—the wives of the 
pleasant fellows who relieve a 
party, or the mothers of the pret- 
ty girls who inspire it, —always 
plenty of them; and why should 
another be added on in cold blood? 

In fact, it was a little difficult 
for any one to carry on the con- 
versation after the way in which 
she concluded it. Norman, more 
kind than wise, made several at- 
tempts, in order that the new 
guests, who knew nobody, might 
not observe his father’s want of 
assiduity. But a chill fell upon 
that end of the table, only partial- 
ly lightened by the chuchotement 
of half-audible talk which was go- 
ing on between the plain girl, 


who was, in perfect conformity 
with all circumstances, an heiress 
bearing the name of Ratho, and 
the young Englishman, Essex. 


‘*My carte du pays is not suffi- - 


ciently’ extended,’’ he said; ‘I 
want more information. Who is 
this very decisive little woman? 
Oh yes, | know her name: and 
what have her husband and she to 
do with the girl you all talk so 
much of? ‘To be sure, she is every- 
thing that is charming, I don’t 
doubt: still she is very much 
in the foreground. The sad/eaux 
were good. Don’t you think we 
might get up a little play to amuse 
ourselves?—it is more fun than 
tableaux.” — 

‘Which of these questions am 
I to answer first? You have for- 
gotten about the carte du pays, 
and the Colonel and his wife, 
and No; I don’t mean to 
mention her name. Some one 
might fly at us. They can’t pos- 
sibly have anything to do with 
each other,’’ said the young lady, 
decisively. ‘*A play? I don’t 
know. Mrs _ Bellendean rather 
likes anything that is a little 
fun, but none of us that I know 
of have ever performed. Have 
you ?”’ 

‘*I do nothing else,”’ said Sir 
Harry. ‘‘l am the jeune premier, 
the ruined noble, the pirate, the 
successful merchant, the low- 
comedy man, all in one. Nothing 
comes amiss to me. I am sorry 
to see that my great reputation 
has not penetrated so far north. 
Such is fame.?’ 

‘*Such is rather the remoteness 
and ignorance of the north,” said 
Miss Ratho, with a laugh. ‘‘ We 
see by ‘Punch’ that the dean 
monde has taken to the stage, but 
otherwise how could we savages 
among our mountains know ?”’ 

‘¢Amidst the inaccessible fast- 
nesses of Arthur’s Seat, in the 
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primeval forests of East Lothian? 
I don’t wonder. But you may 
believe me: I am the general 
utility man in every company. If 
a cobbler is wanted, I am the cob- 
bler; if there is nobody else for 
the part of the primo tenore, here 
I am. There never was such an 
adaptable talent. Let us get some- 
thing up. Bellendean would do 
very well for the Falkland parts, 
or Hastings in ‘*She Stoops ’’— 
that sort of thing, you know. Miss 
Sinclair is the éagénue, evidently ; 
and I think I see beside me ‘a 
said the young man of society, 
turning a look of appreciation, it 
might be of admiration, upon the 
plain but sparkling and clever face 
of the Lowland heiress. 

‘* Not an actor’s at all, I fear,’’ 
she said; ‘*I don’t think I have 
any gifts that way. Put me on 
the stage in any dress you please, 
with anything to say, and the uni- 
versal verdict would be, ‘It is just 
Mary Ratho.’ I know myself 
too well to try.”’ 

‘*As for that, one might say 
‘It is just Irving’—or still more, 
‘It is just Ellen Terry,’’’ said 
the amateur, with a not very 
successful attempt to imitate 
the inflection of the northern 
voice. 

‘¢T am afraid,’’ said Miss Ratho, 
with a slight, almost imperceptible 
drawing up of her solid shoulders, 
the unacknowledged annoyance of 
a member of a rural aristocracy 
to have herself by any possibility 
compared with a professional ser- 
vant of the public—‘‘I am afraid, 
after all, you will be obliged to 
have recourse to Joyce.” 

Naturally, as the name had been 
subject to comment, and as it was 
said with a little madice and in 
an under-tone, there was at that 
moment a sudden pause all round 
the table, and the word came forth 
with all the more effect, softly 
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spoken with a pause before and 
after—‘‘ Joyce.” 

‘¢Upon my word,’’ said Mr Bel- 
lendean, impatiently, ‘‘I agree 
with Mrs Hayward. The girl is 
not here, and she has done nothing 
to expose herself to perpetual com- 
ment. We hear a great deal too 
much of Joyce.” 

And now it was that there oc- 
curred the extraordinary incident, 
remembered for years after, not 
only in Bellendean but in the 
greater world, which many people 
must have heard of, without even 
knowing the people concerned. 
There rose up suddenly by the 
side of Mrs Bellendean, at the 
other end of the company, a tall 
figure, which stood swaying for- 
ward a little, hands resting on the 
table, looking down upon the as- 
tonished faces on either side. At 
sight of it Mrs Hayward pushed 
back her chair impatiently, and 
covered her flushed face with her 
hands; while every one else looked 
up in expectation, some amused, 
all astonished, awaiting some little 
exhibition on the part of the guile- 
less old soldier. Norman Bellen- 
dean turned his face towards his 
old Colonel with a smile, but yet 
a little regret. The viewx mous- 
tache, out of pure goodness of 
heart and simplicity of mind, was 
sometimes a little absurd. Prob- 
ably he was going once again to 
propose his young friend’s health, 
to give testimony in his favour as a 
capital fellow. Norman held him- 
self ready to spring up and cover 
the veteran’s retreat, or to take 
upon himself the inevitable laugh. 
But he was no more prepared than 
the rest for what was coming. 
Colonel Hayward stood for a mo- 
ment, his outline clear against the 
window behind him, his face in- 
distinct against that light. He 
looked down the table, addressing 
himself to the host at the end, 
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who half rose to listen, with a 
face of severe politeness, conceal- 
ing much annoyance and despite. 
‘* The old fool,’’ Mr Bellendean was 
saying to himself. 

‘¢] want to say,” said the Col- 
onel, swaying forward, as if he 
rested on those two hands with 
which he leant on the table, rather 
than on his feet, ‘“‘that a very 
great event has happened to me 
here. I came asa stranger, with 
no thought but to pass a few days, 
little thinking that I was to find 
what would affect all my future life. 
I owe it to the kindness of your 
house, Mr Bellendean, and all I 
see about me, to tell you what has 
happened. Her name is on all 


your lips,’’ he said, looking round 
him with the natural eloquence of 
an emotion which, now that the 
spectators were used to this strange 
occurrence, could be seen in the 
quiver of his lips and the mois- 


ture in his eyes. ‘‘It isa name 
that has long been full of sweet- 
ness but also of pain to me. Now 
I hope it will be sweetness only. 
Joyce—my kind friends, that have 


Joyce. 
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been so good to her when I knew 
nothing—nothing! How can I 
thank you and this dear lady—this 
dear lady here! Joyce—belongs 
tome. Joyce—is Joyce Hayward. 
She is my daughter. She is my— 
my only child.” 

Close upon this word sounded 
one subdued but most audible sob 
from the other end of the table. 
It was from Mrs Hayward, who 
could contain herself no longer. 
That, at least, might have been 
spared her—that the girl was his 
only child. She pushed back her 
chair and rose up, making a hurried 
movement towards the door; but 
fortunately Mrs Bellendean had 
divined and frustrated her, and in 
the universal stir of chairs and 
hum of wondering voices, Mrs 
Hayward’s action passed unno- 
ticed, or almost unnoticed. And 
she escaped while the others all 
gathered round the Colonel, all 
speaking together, congratulating, 
wondering. ‘These were moments 
when he was very able to act for 
himself and did not think at all 
what Elizabeth would say. 


CHAPTER XII. 


After Peter had got his dinner 
and had gone out again to his 
work, a silence fell upon the two 
who were left behind in the cot- 
tage. They had breathed no 
word, nor even exchanged a glance 
that could have awakened his sus- 
picions—which was easy enough, 
for he had no suspicions. And 
they had avoided each other’s eyes : 
they had talked of nothing that 
contained any reference to the 
subject of which their hearts were 
full. And when they were left 
alone, they still said nothing to 
each other. Janet would have no 
help from Joyce in the ‘‘ redding 
up.”’ ‘Na, na,’’ she said; ‘‘go 


away to your reading, or sew at 
some of your bonnie dies. This 
is nae work for you.”’ 

‘‘Granny, I am going to help 
you as I have always done.” 

‘<This is nae wark for you: 
and I'll no’ let you touch it,”’ said 
the old woman, with a sudden 
stamp of her foot on the ground. 
‘«T’]l no’ let you touch it! do ye 
hear me, Joyce? As long as you 
are here, you sall just do what I 
say.” 

The girl retreated, almost over- 
awed by the passion in the old 
woman’s eyes; and then there 
was silence in the cottage, broken 
only by the sound of Janet’s move- 
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ments, as she cleared away every- 
thing, and moved about with her 
quick short step from one place to 
another. Joycesat down beside the 
writing-table, which was her own 
especial domain, and the quietness 
of impassioned suspense fell upon 
the little house. The scent of the 
mignonette still came in through 
the window from the little garden 
behind ; but the door was shut, that 
no cheerful interruption, no pass- 
ing neighbour with friendly sal- 
utations, pausing for a minute’s 
gossip, might disturb the breath- 
less silence. They both expected 
—but knew not what: whether 
some fairy chariot to carry Joyce 
away, some long-lost relatives 
hurrying to take her to their arms, 
or some one merely coming to 
reveal to them who she was,—to 
tell her that she belonged to some 
great house, and was the child of 
some injured princess. Strangely 


enough, neither of them suspected 


the real state of affairs. Janet 
divined that Mrs Hayward had 
something to do with it, but 
Joyce had not even seen Mrs 
Hayward; and the Colonel was 
to her an old friend who had 
known and probably loved her 
mother—but no more. Thus they 
waited, not saying a word, de- 
voured by a silent excitement, 
listening for some one coming, 
imagining steps that stopped at 
the door, and carriage-wheels that 
never came any nearer, but not 
communicating to each other what 
they thought. When Janet’s clear- 
ing away was over, she still found 
things to do to keep her in move- 
ment. On ordinary occasions, 
when the work was done, she 
would sit down in the big chair 
by the window with the door open 
(it was natural that the door 
should be open at all seasons), 
and take up the big blue-worsted 
stocking which she was always 
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knitting for Peter. And if Joyce 
was busy, Janet would nod to her 
friends as they passed, and point 
with her thumb over her shoulder 
to show the need of quiet, which 
did not hinder a little subdued 
talk, all the more pleasant for 
being thus kept in check. ‘*She’s 
aye busy,” the passers-by would 
say, with looks of admiring wonder. 
‘*Oh ay, she’s aye busy; there 
was never the like of her for 
learning. She’s just never done,”’ 
the proud old woman would say, 
with a pretence at impatience. 
How proud she had been of all her 
nursling’s wonderful ways! But 
now Janet could not sit down. 
She flung her stocking into a cor- 
ner when she saw it. She could 
not bear to see or speak to any 
one: the vicinity of other people 
was of itself an offence to her. If 
only she could quench with the 
sound of her steps those of the 
messenger of fate who was coming ; 
if only she could keep him out for 
ever, and defend the treasure in 
her house behind that closed door ! 

The same suppressed fever of” 
suspense was in Joyce’s mind, but 
in a different sense. With her 
all was impatience and longing. 
When would they come? though 
she knew not whom or what she 
looked for. When would this 
silence of fate be broken? The 
loud ticking of the clock filled the 
little house with a sound quite out 
of proportion to its importance, 
beating out the little lives of men 
with a methodical slow regularity, 
every minute taking so long; and 
the quick short steps of her old 
guardian never coming to an end, 
still bustling about when Joyce 
knew there was no longer any- 
thing to do, provoked her almost 
beyond bearing. So long as this 
went on, how could she hear shem 
coming to the door? 

They both started violently when 
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at last there fell a sharp stroke, 
as of the end of a whip, on the 
closed door. It came as suddenly, 
and, to their exaggerated fancy, as 
solemnly, as the very stroke of 
fate: but it was only a footman 
from Bellendean, on horseback, 
with a note, which he almost flung 
at Janet as she opened the door, 
stopping Joyce, who sprang for- 
ward todo it. ‘*Na, you’ll never 
open to a flunkey,’’ cried the old 
woman, with a sort of desperation 
in her tone, pushing back the 
girl, whose cheeks she could see 
were flaming and her eyes blazing. 
Janet would not give up the note 
till she had hunted for her spec- 
tacles and put them on, and turned 
it over in her hand. ‘‘ Oh ay, it’s 
to you after a’,’”’ she said; “I 
might have kent that,—and no 
a very ceevil direction. ‘ Miss 
Joyce,’ nothing but Miss Joyce: 
and it’s nae name when you come 
to think on’t—no’ like Marg’et 
or Mary. It’s as if it was your 
last name.”’ 

‘«Granny,”’ said Joyce, in great 
excitement, ‘‘we are to go to the 
House immediately, to see Mrs 
Bellendean.”’ 

‘‘«We — are to gang? 


Gang 
then,”’ said Janet; ‘‘ naebody keeps 


ye. So far as I can judge, what 
with one call and another, you’re 
there ’maist every day.”’ 

‘¢But never, never on such a 
day as this! And you are to come 
too. Granny, I'll get you your 
shawl and your bonnet.’’ 

‘*Bide a moment. What for 
are ye in such a hurry? I’mno’ at 
Mrs Bellendean’s beck and call, to 
go and come as she pleases. You 
can go yoursel’, as you’ve done 
many a time before.’’ 

‘¢Granny,’’ cried Joyce, putting 
her arm, though the old woman 
resisted, round Janet’s shoulders, 
‘¢you’ll not refuse me? Think 
what it may be,—to hear about my 
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mother—and who I am—and 
whom I belong to.’ 

‘‘Ay,’’ said Janet, bitterly; ‘‘to 
hear when you’re to drive away in 
your grand carridge, and leave the 
house that’s aye been your shelter 
desolate; to fix the moment when 
them that have been father and 
mother to ye are to be but twa 
puir servant-bodies, and belang to 
ye nae mair!”’ 

‘¢Granny!’’ cried Joyce, in con- 
sternation, drawing Janet’s face 
towards her, stooping over the 
little resisting figure. 

‘«Dinna put your airms about 
me. Do you ken what I'll be for 
you the morn ?—your auld nurse— 
a puir auld body that will be no- 
thing to you. Oh, and that’s may- 
be just what should be for a leddy 
like you. You were aye a leddy 
from the beginning, and I might 
have kent if my een hadna been 
blinded. I aye said to Peter, 
‘Haud a loose grip,’ but, eh! I 
never took it to mysel’.”’ 

‘¢Granny,’”’ cried Joyce, ‘‘do 
you think if the Queen herself 
were my mother,—if I were the 
Princess Royal, and everything at 
my beck and call,—do you think I 
could ever forsake you ?”" 

‘©Oh, how do I ken?” cried 
Janet, still resisting the soft com- 
pulsion which was in Joyce’s arms; 
‘¢and how can I tell what ye will 
be let do? You will no’ be your 
ain mistress as ye have been here. 
Ye will have to conform to other 
folks’ ways. Ye will have to do 
what’s becoming to your rank and 
your place in the world. If ye think 
that an auld wife in Bellendean 
village and an auld ploughman on 
the laird’s farm will be let come 
near ye——”’ 

‘¢ Granny, granny!’’ cried Joyce, 
as Janet’s voice, overcome by her 
own argument, sank into an inar- 
ticulate murmur broken by sobs, 
—‘‘ granny, granny! what have I 
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done to make you think I have no 
heart?—and to give me up, and 
refuse to stand by me even before 
there’s a thing proved.”’ 

‘¢ Me !—refuse to stand by ye ?”’ 

‘‘That is just what you are 
doing—or at least it is what you 
are saying you will do; but as 
you never did an unkind thing in 
your life——’”’ 

‘«Oh, many a one, many a one,”’ 
cried the old woman. ‘‘I’ve just 
an unregenerate heart—but no’ to 
my ain.”’ 

‘*As you never did an unkind 
thing in your life,’’ cried Joyce, 
out of breath, for she had hurried 
in the meantime to the aumry— 
the great oak cupboard which filled 
one side of the room—and made a 
rapid raid therein. ‘‘ I have brought 
you your bonnet and your shawl.”’ 

She proceeded to fold the big 
Paisley shawl as Janet wore it, 
with a large point descending to 
the hem of the old woman’s gown, 
and to put it round her shoulders. 
And then the large black satin 
bonnet, like the hood of a small 
carriage, was tied over Janet’s cap. 
It is true she wore only the cotton 
gown, her everyday garment, but 
the heavy folds of the shawl al- 
most covered it, and Janet was 
thus equipped for any grandeur 
that might happen, and very well 
dressed in her own acceptation of 
the word. When these solemn 
garments were produced she strug- 
gled no more. 

But though the ice was partially 
broken, there was very little said 
between them as they went up the 
avenue. Joyce’s heart went bound- 
ing before her, forestalling the 
disclosure, making a hundred mad 
suggestions. She forgot all the 
circumstances, where she was 
going, and even the unwilling com- 
panion by her side, who plodded 
along, scarcely able to keep up 
with her, her face altogether in- 
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visible within the shadow of the 
black satin bonnet, which stooped 
forward like the head of some 
curious uncouth flower. Poor old 
Janet ! the girl’s head was full of 
a romance more thrilling than any 
romance she had ever read; but 
Janet’s was tragedy, far. deeper, 
sounding every depth of despair, 
rising to every height of self- 
abnegation. And Peter! poor old 
Peter, who had no suspicion of 
anything, whom she had always 
adjured to keep a loose grip, and 
to whom ‘‘the bit lassie’’ was as 
the light of his eyes. Not only her 
own desolation, but his also, Janet 
would have to bear. She had no 
heart to speak, but plodded along, 
scarcely even seeing Joyce by her 
side, ruminating heavily, turning 
over everything in her mind, with 
her eyes fixed upon the ground 
under the shadow of the black 
bonnet. ‘‘Oh, haud a_ loose 
grip!’’ she had said it to Peter, 
but she had not laid her own 
advice to heart. 

There were two or three ser- 
vants in the hall when Joyce went 
up the steps, carrying, against her 
will, the old woman with her, who 
would fain have stolen round to 
the servants’ entrance as ‘‘mair 
becoming.’’ And the butler and 
the footman looked very import- 
ant, and were strangely respectful, 
having heard Colonel Hayward’s 
oration, or such echo of it as had 
been wafted to the servants’ hall. 
‘¢ This way, this way, Miss Joyce,’ 
the butler said, with a little em- 
phasis, though he had known her 
all his life, and seldom used such 
extreme civility of address. ‘‘ This 
way, -Janet.”” They were taken 
across the hall, where Janet, roused 
and wondering, saw visions of 
other people glancing eagerly at 
Joyce, and at her own little figure, 
stiff as if under mail in the panoply 
of that great shawl—to Mrs Bellen- 
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dean’s room. There a little party 
of agitated people were gathered 
together. Mrs Hayward seated 
very square, with her feet firm on 
the carpet: Mrs Bellendean lean- 
ing over her writing-table, with 
avery nervous look: the Colonel 
standing against the big window, 
which exaggerated his outline, but 
made his features undiscernible. 
Janet made them a sort of curtsey 
as she went in, but held her head 
high, rather defiant than humble. 
For why should she be humble, 
she who had all the right on her 
side, and who owed nobody any- 
thing? It was they who should be 
humble to her if they were going 
to take away her child. But she 
could not but say the gentleman 
was very civil. He put out a 
chair for her. As she said after- 
wards, not the little cane one that 
Mr Brown, the butler, thought 


good enough, but a muckle soft 


easy-chair, a’ springs and cushions, 
like the one his wife was sitting 
in. He didna seem to think that 
was ower good for the like of her. 
Joyce. did not sit down at all. 
She stood with her hand upon Mrs 
Bellendean’s table, looking into 
the agitated face of the lady to 
whom she had always looked up 
as her best friend. 

‘« You have got something to tell 
me?’’ said Joyce, her voice trem- 
bling a little. ‘* About my mother 
—about my—people?”’ 

‘* Yes, Joyce.” 

The girl said nothing more. She 
did not so much as look at Mrs 
Hayward, who sat nervously still, 
not making a movement. Joyce 
supported herself upon the back of 
the writing-table, which had a 
range of little drawers and pigeon- 
holes. She stood up, straight and 
tall, the flexible lines of her slim 
figure swaying a little, her hands 
clasped upon the upper ledge. 
Her hands were not, perhaps, very 
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white in comparison with the 
hands of the young ladies who did 
nothing; but, coming out of her 
dark dress, which had no ornament 
of any kind, these hands clasped 
together looked like ivory or 
mother-of-pearl, and seemed to 
give out light. And then there 
was an interval of tremulous si- 
lence. Old Janet, watching them 
all with the keenest scrutiny, said 
to herself, ‘‘ Will nobody speak ?”’ 

‘«Joyce,’’ Mrs Bellendean said 
at last, with a trembling voice, ‘it 
will be a great, great change for 
you. You are a wise, good girl; 
you will not let it alter you to those 
who—deserve all your gratitude. 
My dear, it is a wonderful thing 
to think of. I can but think the 
hand of Heaven is in it.’’ Here 
the poor lady, who had _ been 
speaking in slow and laboured 
tones, struggling against her emo- 
tion, became almost inaudible, and 
stopped, while old Janet, wringing 
her hands, cried out without know- 
ing she did so, ‘‘ Oh, will naebody 
put us out o’ our agony? Oh will 
naebody tell us the truth?’”’ 

The Colonel made a step for- 
ward, then went back again. His 
child, his dead wife’s child, filled 
him with awe. The thought of 
going up to her, taking her into 
his arms, which would have been 
the natural thing which he had 
meant to do, appalled him as he 
stood and looked at her, a young 
lady whom he did not know. What 
would she say or think? There 
had been nothing to lead up to 
it, as there was when he had met 
her in the morning, and when 
his heart had gone forth to her. 
Now anxiety and a sort of alarm 
mingled with his emotion. What 
would she think? his daughter— 
and yet a young lady whom he 
did not know? ‘‘Elizabeth?”’ he 
said tremulously, but he could 
say no more. 
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‘Young lady,’”’ said another 
voice behind, with a touch of im- 
patience in it,—‘‘Joyce: it ap- 
pears I must tell, though I have 
never seen you before.’’ 

Joyce had all but turned her 
back upon this lady, who, she 
thought, could have nothing to do 
with her. She turned round with 
a little start, and fixed her eyes 
upon the new speaker. It was 
curious that a _ stranger should 
tell her—one who had nothing 
to do with it. The little woman 
rose up, not a _ distinguished 
figure, looking commonplace to 
the girl’s excited eyes, who felt 
almost impatient, annoyed by this 
interference. ‘* Joyce,’’ Mrs Hay- 
ward repeated again, ‘‘we don’t 
even know each other, but we 
shall have a great deal to do with 
each other, and I hope—I hope 
we shall get on. Your poor 
mother—was Colonel Hayward’s 
first wife before he married me. 
He is not to blame, for he never 
knew. Joyce—your name is Joyce 
Hayward. You are my husband’s 
daughter. Your father stands 
there. I don’t know why he 
doesn’t come forward. He is the 
best man that ever was born. 
You will love him when you 
know I don’t know why 
he doesn’t come forward,’’ cried his 
wife, in great agitation. She 
made herself a sudden stop, caught 
Joyce by the arm, and raising her- 
self on tiptoe gave the girl a 
quick kiss on the cheek. ‘‘I am 
your step-mother, and I hope— 
I hope that we will get on.”’ 

Joyce stood like a figure turned 
to stone. She felt the world 
whirling round her as if she were 
coming down, down, some wonder- 
ful fall, too giddy and sickening 
to estimate. The colour and the 
eagerness went out of her face. 
She took no notice of ‘Mrs Hay- 
ward, whose interference at this 


strange moment she did not seem 
to understand, although she under- 
stood clearly all that she said. 
Her eyes were fixed, staring at the 
man there against the window, 
who was her father. Her father! 
Her heart had been very soft to 
him this morning, when she _be- 
lieved he was her mother’s friend: 
but her father!—this was not 
how she had figured her father. 
He stood against the light, his 
outline all wavering and trem- 
bling, making a hesitating step to- 
wards her, then stopping again. 
Colonel Hayward was more agi- 
tated than words could say. Oh, 
if he had but taken her in his 
arms in the morning when his 
heart was full! She stood before 
him now, knowing the truth, and 
yet she was no longer real to him. 
‘‘Henry!” cried his wife sharply 
from the background. He came 
forward, but not as he would have 
done to meet either a friend or an 
enemy—slowly, faltering, not know- 
ing what to say. When he had 
come close to her, he put out his 
hands. ‘Joyce! you are your 
mother over again; have you— 
have you nothing—to say to me?”’ 

‘«Sir,’’ said Joyce, making no 
advance, ‘‘my mother—must have 
had much to complain of—from 
you.” 

His hands, which he had held 
out, with a quiver in them, fell 
to his sides. ‘‘ Much to complain 
of,”” he said, with a tremulous 
astonishment; ‘‘much—to com- 
plain of!” ; 

A murmur of voices sounded 
in Joyce’s ears; they sounded like 
the hum of the bees, or anything 
else inarticulate, with mingled 
tones of remonstrance, anger, en- 
treaty: even old Janet’s quavering 
voice joined in. ‘To hear the girl 
defying a gentleman, the Captain’s 
Colonel, a grand soldier officer, 
took away the old woman’s breath. 
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‘You left her to die,’’ cried 
Joyce, her soft voice fierce in ex- 
citement, ‘‘all alone in a strange 
place. Why was she alone at 
such a time, when she had a hus- 
band to care for her? You left 
her to die—and never asked after 
her for twenty years: never asked 
—till her child was a grown- 
up woman with other—other 
parents, and another home—of 
her own.”’ 

‘«Oh, dinna speak to the gentle- 
man like that!” cried old Janet, 
getting up with difficulty from her 
easy-chair. ‘*‘Oh Joyce, Joyce!”’ 
cried Mrs Bellendean. Mrs Hay- 
ward said nothing, but she came 
up to the indignant young figure 
in the centre of this group, and 
laid an imperative hand upon her 
arm. Joyce shook it off. She 


did not know what she was doing. 
An immense disappointment, hor- 
ror, anger with fate and al! about 


her, surged up in her heart, and 
gave force to the passion of indig- 
nant feeling of which, amid all her 
thinkings on the subject, she had 
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never been conscious before. She 
turned away from the three women 
who surrounded her, each remon- 
strating in her way, and confront- 
ed once more the man—the father 
—whose great fault perhaps was 
that he was not the father whom 
the excited girl looked for, and 
that the disillusion was more 
than she could bear. 

Colonel Hayward came to him- 
self a little as he looked at her, and 
recovered some spirit. ‘‘I don’t 
blame you,”’ he said, ‘‘ for thinking 
so. No, Elizabeth, don’t blame 
her. I was in India. Short of 
deserting, I could not get home.”’ 

‘¢Why didn’t you desert, then,” 
cried the girl in a flush of nervous 
passion, ‘‘ rather than let her die?”’ 
Then she turned round upon 
Janet, who stood behind, bur- 
dened with her great shawl, and 
threw herself upon the old wom- 
an’s shoulder. ‘‘ Oh granny, gran- 
ny, take me home, take me home 
again! for I have nothing to do 
here, nor among these strange 
folk,’’ she cried. 
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ONCE upon a time, many cen- 
turies ago—perhaps five thousand 
years or more—there dwelt in 
Central Asia a great Tatar people, 
whose migrations extended gradu- 
ally westwards and southwards to 
the Caspian and to the highlands 
beyond it. They belonged to that 
ancient Altaic race which spread 
on the east towards China, on the 
north-west to Finland; which peo- 
pled Italy with Etruscan and other 
tribes; which formed the Pelas- 
gian stock in Greece; and which 
spread to France and to Spain as 
Basques and Iberians. The tribes 
with which we are immediately 
concerned descended southwards 
from the neighbourhood of Ararat, 
and peopled Mesopotamia, where 
they mingled with a Semitic race 
of nomads who were finding their 
way from the Arabian deserts to 
the richer lands watered by the 
Tigris and the Euphrates. Others 
of these tribes, crossing the great 
western river, and penetrating into 
the Taurus range, peopled Asia 
Minor and Syria, and were known 
as Hittites, or to the Semitic people 
as Canaanites, or dwellers in the 
‘‘lowlands”’ of Palestine. 

Of the rude condition of the 
earliest of these hordes, which, 
as the Mongols, the Turks, and 
the Hunns (all descended from the 
‘ same original stock), afterwards 
spread over the same regions of 
Asia and of Europe, we may still 
gather something from the earliest 
forms of their ianguage. 

In personal appearance these 
Tatar tribes were not very attrac- 
tive. A sturdy thick-set figure, 
a large head, a face with short 
nose and high cheek-bones, the 
eyes oblique, as among the Chin- 
ese, the mouth never graced by 


a thick beard, but either hairless 
or with a thin straggling mous- 
tache, the complexion yellowish, 
the hair and eyes black, and at 
the back of the half-shaven head 
a pigtail, sometimes curled up, 
sometimes hanging down,—these 
were the chief characteristic feat- 
ures of this indomitable stock. In 
the south, under the hot and try- 
ing climate of the Euphrates val- 
ley, the race seems to have fined 
down, and slender figures are rep- 
resented on Akkadian sculptures ; 
but among the Etruscans and in 
Asia Minor the type resembled 
rather that of the sturdy Turkish 
peasantry of our own times, who 
in Smyrna, and even in Constan- 
tinople, preserve a much greater 
proportion of the Mongolian type 
of physiognomy than is always 
recognised,—our idea of a Turk 
being usually taken from the up- 
per class, which is never of pure 
Turanian blood. 

The monuments show us also 
the dress of these Tatar tribes. 
Thus, while the earliest robes seem 
to have been of goatskin or other 
hides (a kind of dress which is 
said afterwards to have become 
sacred, and in which the gods are 
shown to be robed), at a later 
period woven stuffs were worn by 
both sexes. In the north, no doubt, 
the skins of animals slain in the 
chase, or of domestic beasts, formed 
naturally the first protection from 
the cold. The lion-skin of Her- 
cules is the robe also of early Al- 
taic heroes or gods; but in Cappa- 
docia we have statues representing 
female figures in long garments of 
many pleats and folds, the head 
crowned by a cylindrical bonnet 
not unlike that still peculiar to 
the Christian women of Bethlehem. 
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In these same sculptures the 
male figures wear a short jerkin 
or tunic tight to the figure. On 
their heads appears a conical cap or 
tiara like that still worn by certain 
Dervish sects. The sturdy legs of 
these heroes are bare, but on their 
feet they have a boot with curled- 
up toes, like the Turkish slipper 
or the riding-boot of the Kurdish 
and Arab horseman. Gloves for 
the hand, fingerless, but with a 
thumb, are also thought to have 
been worn. 

The chiefs—who perhaps alone 
wore the tiara, which was not un- 
like the well-known crown of 
Upper Egypt—were also decked 
with long robes. The curly-toed 
boot — also known among the 


Etruscans—so struck the Egyp- 
tians that it has been shown on 
monuments at Karnak which re- 
present the Hittites, as distinctive 
of the conquered warriors of north- 


ern Syria. 

The tribes appear very early to 
have domesticated the ox, the 
sheep, the goat, and the dog, and 
used the ass—probably in times of 
peace—and the horse, which drew 
their chariots of war. ‘They were, 
however, not simply a nomadic 
people. Very early they began to 
grow corn and to build houses and 
towns. The camel also they prob- 
ably knew before descending into 
Mesopotamia. How soon they 
constructed chariots of war it is 
difficult to say, but it was from the 
east that the Egyptians (before 
1600 B.C.) obtained both horse and 
chariot. The bow, the spear, the 
short knife-like sword, the buckler, 
the club—probably also the sling, 
and certainly the two-headed 
battle-axe—were the weapons used 
in war. The axe appears almost 
of the same form in Cappadocia 
and in Etruria. 

They were mighty hunters also, 
and warred against the bear, the 
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wolf, and the lion (which they called 
the ‘‘big dog”’): the tiger also— 
contrary to popular ideas as to its 
habitat—they may have found in 
Ararat and in the Caucasus, as 
well as in Hyrcania, south of the 
Caspian, and in the Hindu Kush. 
They distinguished many species 
of deer, and hunted the formidable 
bison of Western Asia (Bos primi- 
genius). It is not known if they 
were fox-hunters; and it is even 
possible, judging from modern 
custom, that they may have eaten 
an animal which civilisation gives 
to the hounds. 

The earliest habitations of these 
Mongolian tribes appear to have 
been caves, or rude cottages made 
by an earthen mound piled over a 
few large stones arranged dolmen- 
wise. No doubt they used wood 
when wood was to be found, but 
the old Altaic word for a house 
is said to mean a ‘‘hole’’ and a 
‘‘mound ’”’ as well. 

They came from the land of 
darkness, from that mysterious 
country of night, which so occu- 
pied the imagination of the Asi- 
atics of the middle ages, who 
penetrated towards the north. 
There are many legends of this 
land of ‘* peltry,’’—skins and furs ; 
of the long nights, and the voices 
of the unseen inhabitants with 
whom the traders conducted a si- 
lent traffic; of the dreadful win- 
ters, and of the seas of sand or 
of pebbles lapping like the waves 
of the ocean. Long after the Al- 
taic tribes had descended into 
semi-tropical regions, they pre- 
served traditions of their northern 
home; they still felt the fear of 
that darkness which accompanied 
the miseries of the time of snow, 
and told wonderful legends of the 
great winter in which all but the 
righteous few were destroyed ; and 
of the birds who, flying from the 
south, announced the glad tidings 
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of the return of spring. This 
legend of the herald birds is one 
of the most widely spread and 
most easily understood of Asiatic 
myths. We can see at a glance 
why the white stork, on his way 
to the northern marshes, is re- 
garded as a bird of good omen; 
why the swallow in Babylonia 
was the herald of good tidings; 
why the sad voices of the cranes 
flying south portended to the 
nymphs the approach of the Greek 
deluge. To watch the flight of 
birds from the south or the north 
was one of the earliest of human 
efforts to divine the coming seasons 
long before a calendar existed. 

The religion—if religion it can 
be called—of these early migrants, 
was indeed primitive and child- 
like. Fear and hope, sorrow and 


joy, lay at its roots, and ignorance 
of all natural phenomena was the 
motive of blind attempts to depre- 


cate the warmth or to secure the 
favour of the countless spiritual 
beings wherein man saw _ him- 
self. surrounded. The sky to the 
Altaic shepherds was not an ex- 
panse of atmosphere, but an ad- 
amantine dome with windows, 
through which were let down the 
great bags or barrels containing 
the rain. The earth, an inverted 
cup, floated on the ocean under 
this dome, and in the horizon 
mountains there were 180 holes 
or doors towards the east, and 
an equal number towards the west, 
through which the sun came forth 
from the under world, or again 
descended thereto, soaring during 
the day as a great bird across 
the sky. The earth itself was a 
goddess, the mother of all. The 
gloomy regions beneath the world 
were full of feathered ghosts, 
which beat their wings against 
the walls of their prison-house, and 
fed in the darkness—only lighted 
by the red-hot orb as it passed 
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through the. city of the dead at 
night—upon mire and clay; while 
the dust lay thick on the rusty 
gates, and the terrible king of 
hell, with his lion-headed consort, 
devoured the bodies of the wicked. 
From another point of view, this 
region was called ‘‘the land of no 
life,”’ or ‘‘the country where there 
is no movement.’”’ ‘The entrance 
was sometimes thought to lie in 
the ocean, and through it ran the 
river over which the dead must 
pass, and beside which the infer- 
nal deities found the ghosts, as it 
were, of those propitiatory offer- 
ings which friends of the dead had ° 
buried or burned with the corpse. 
Among the reeds of its banks the 
ghosts wandered ; but the righteous 
were led to a place of repose where 
they were safe from the demons, 
beside the stream of the water of 
life, guarded by the goddess,of the 
nether world. This is no fancy 
picture of early beliefs, for every 
touch may be verified from existing 
records. 

The greatest, wisest, most just, 
and most merciful of the gods was 
the supreme deity of heaven and 
of the ocean. The old name which 
he bore is said to mean ‘‘ the 
House ”’ or ‘‘ the House of Water,’’ 
and he was the spirit of the great 
temple, the floor of which was the 
firmament, and dwelt also beneath 
the waves of the ocean. He was 
represented with bull’s horns to 
signify his power, and held the 
great snake wherewith he lashed 
the waves of the sea into fury. 
Seated on his throne in the depths, 
he is shown as the judge of the 
wicked soul in a form half bird, 
half man, condemning the ghost to 
the prison-house beneath the earth. 
He also appears guiding the souls 
of the pious beneath the ocean to 
some abode of rest and peace. 
The power of this great spirit of 
heaven and ocean seems to have 
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been regarded as supreme over 
gods and demons alike. 

The ‘‘three lords of justice,’’ 
who also formed the principal ob- 
jects of worship, were the fire, the 
water, and the sun. Fire the Al- 
taic tribes had learned to produce 
with the fire-drill, and to hold so 
sacred that the fire-drill itself 
was a deity, or the emblem of a 
god. ‘The hymns to fire are nu- 
merous among the Akkadians; 
and the brightness, the devouring 
might, the warmth, and life-giving 
power of the fire, are constantly 
celebrated. It appears that iron 
was never allowed to approach the 
flame—the fire was not to be 
stirred with a sword, and presum- 
ably all the pokers were of wood. 
This superstition, which is very 
widely spread still among the Ta- 
tars, and which is said to have 
been a, Pythagorean maxim, seems 
to have been based either on the 


fear of killing a beneficent crea- 
ture in the flame, or of exciting 


the wrath of the fire-spirit by 
wounding it with the sword. 
Curiously enough, the later Jews 
had a similar belief, and forbade 
the approach of iron to the altar 
fire. The fire was a purifier not 
only of metals, but even of human 
beings. It was pacified by offer- 
ings of infants burnt alive, or of 
captives cast into the furnace. 
Probably, as among the rude tribes 
of the west, diseased flocks were 
also driven through the fire, as in 
the case of the Needfire of Ger- 
man tribes. The ancient custom 
of ordeal by fire, common to all 
Asiatics, was no doubt based on 
this same belief in the justice of 
the god of flame. There is, more- 
over, conclusive evidence that at the 
earliest times many, if not all, the 
Altaic tribes burned their dead, 
and offered slaves, wives, horses, 
and other property of the dead 
chief, upon his funeral pyre—a 
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wholesale suttee, of which traces 
still remain to the present age in 
China, in India, and elsewhere. 
The death-horse, on which the 
ghost was conducted by the terrible 
Charon of the Etruscans, may 
perhaps have been the ghost of his 
own horse so burned with his body. 
In one representation the goddess 
of hell rides on such a horse in 
her boat on the infernal river, and 
the death-horse is well known in 
European folk-lore. 

Not less sacred than fire was 
water to the Altaic tribes. As 
the source of life, in streams, in 
dew, in rain, and in the springs, it 
was adored and propitiated. The 
brightness, the movement, the 
power, and the life-giving pro- 
perties of the water, caused it to 
be regarded as itself alive. The 
only cure for sickness seems to 
have been to sprinkle with magic 
water. The only cure for death 
was the water of life. The temple 
god presided over the waters, and 
the moon was closely connected 
with water in the popular belief. 
Whether the difficulty which puz- 
zled the later Zoroastrians had 
yet been discussed does not appear. 
The latter could not understand 
how, if water was so pure, so good, 
and so holy, water might yet com- 
pass the death of men by drown- 
ing; and how fire, also being so 
good, could also slay. It was ex- 
plained by the learned that these 
evils were due, not to the water 
nor to the fire, but to independent 
demons who lurked in or beside 
the sacred elements. Probably in 
this early age the puzzle was solved 
in a simpler manner by supposing 
that the spirits of water and of 
fire might slay the offender, while 
extending their graces to the pious. 

The third ‘‘lord of justice’’ was 
the sun, regarded as a being con- 
trolled by the power of a yet 
greater deity, taught to pursue an 
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unerring path or condemned by 
endless journeys to labour for man, 
and to fight his battle against the 
countless monsters of night, of win- 
ter, and of storm. By some he was 
thought to be a great bird, and 
was therefore represented, like the 
Persian Rukh, soaring in heaven, or 
with his wings cut flapping help- 
less in the forest by night ; by some 
he was regarded as a hare spring- 
ing from its form in the east, and 
coursing over the sky in a day; 
by some as an armed warrior, 
called the ‘‘Friend of Man,’’ stand- 
ing with fiery weapons on, the 
Eastern mountain, before whose 
face the demons of shadow and 
of cold fled away. 

The sun was also called the son 
of the heaven-god, and represented 
as an infant new-born in spring ; 
in summer as the hero who slays 
monsters and wanders over the 
earth; in winter as the aged, 
feeble, and persecuted monarch, 
driven from his throne and slain 
by his foes, or devoured by mon- 
sters. The gradual change of his 
place of rising was watched with 
anxiety from the remote days when 
pointer-stones were set up to mark 
his furthest deviation north or 
south ; and when it was recognised 
that the return of summer was 
presaged by a return northwards 
of the point of sunrise, annual re- 
joicings accompanied the reports 
from these rude and early observa- 
tories (cromlechs as we call them 
in the West), telling that the limit 
of southern deviation had been 
reached, and that the sun again, as 
in former years, was beginning to 
rise further towards the north. 

Not less anxiously, night by 
night, must the shepherd have 
watched for the first brightening 
of the light of dawn. The fire 
having gone out, the moon hav- 
ing set, the chill of the early morn 
stiffening his limbs, the terror of 


darkness—so much feared by all 
savages—in his heart, he turned 
his eyes to the east where the first 
dim whitening of the sky might be 
watched. The great aurora, which 
has become so famous a figure in 
Aryan poetry, was likened by the 
Egyptians, just as it still is by 
the Hottentots, to a glorious tree 
with jewelled boughs growing from 
the mountain. At the foot of this 
tree they said the sun was sleeping, 
and through its radiant branches 
he climbed up—like Jack up his 
beanstalk—to the heavens. In 
Chaldea they called it the ‘‘ tree 
of light’’ and the ‘‘ tree of Asshur.’’ 
Horus is represented in Egypt 
climbing this tree ; and the Chinese 
preserve the same idea, as their 
emblem for light was the sun on 
the tree-top, and for darkness the 
sun under the tree. Down to the 
middle ages this emblem of the 
tree of light was still a feature of 
popular belief. They said in the 
time of Alexander that the hero 
went eastwards till he came to the 
tree in which the Phoenix (the sun- 
eagle) sat, and there learned his 
fate. This ‘‘tree-like one’’ is one 
of the Hottentot gods; and pro- 
bably the emblem is much older 
than that with which we are 
familiar in classic myths, which 
represents the rosy maiden pre- 
ceding the chariot of the sun. 

The counterpart to this eastern 
tree was the sunset tree of the 
Paradise in the west—the land of 
Cockaygne, or garden of the Hes- 
perides, which in Chaldea was said 
to have its entrance bythe door 
in the sea. The appearance of the 
sunset glow was regarded with 
feelings opposite to those greeting 
the dawn. The Egyptians and 
many other early peoples said that 
the sun was falling into a furnace, 
or that his blood was fiowing over 
the sky, or that he climbed down 
the western tree into the region 
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of the dead, or burned himself 
upon a funeral pyre. Thus the 
western tree was connected with 
the under world, and in its branches 
sat the goddess of night and of fate. 
The idea of these two trees still 
influences Moslem beliefs concern- 
ing the tree of Paradise and the 
thorny tree of hell; and there is 
no known system of Asiatic belief 
from which they are altogether ab- 
sent. 

Next to the long-suffering and 
friendly sun, the moon was an 
object of affectionate adoration. 
They called her sometimes the 
‘*lady of the horned face,’’ some- 
times the ‘‘light of earth,’’ some- 
times the *‘ great princess Istar.”’ 
They believed her to be the lover 
of the sun, always pursuing him 
through heaven and hell. The 
Akkadians told of her visit to the 
under world when she was shorn 
of her crown and jewels, and at 


length (during the dark quarter) 
disappeared altogether as a pris- 


oner of the infernal goddess. But 
by the Water of Life—the dew 
always connected with the maon 
—she recovered her strength, and 
came forth again to light the world, 
her jewels and her crown being 
one by one restored to her till her 
full glory was recovered. 

The gentle breezes of the sum- 
mer were not unnaturally thought 
to come from the sun, who was 
said by the Akkadians to breathe 
on the shining waters of the 
Euphrates; but the tempestuous 
wind was an unseen demon, whose 
blows could be felt, but whose 
form was hid in the dark robe of 
the storm-cloud. The lightning 
was the fiery weapon of the sun- 
god wherewith he smote the storm- 
dragon, whose bellowing men heard 
immediately after the stroke— 
though some said it was the tri- 
umphant braying of the swift ass 
on which the hero was riding. 
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This bolt of fire—the club of 
Mithra or of Hercules, the hammer 
of Thor, the crooked serpent of the 
Hottentots —was regarded with 
awe, but yet connected with the. 
idea of an essential fire of life on 
which all human or animal exist- 
ence was thought to depend. Not 
only did the Medes and other 
Asiatics develop this theory of the 
essential spark, but it has lately 
been found that the Egyptians 
had a similar belief. The water 
of life and the fire of life were 
the spirits whom men adored in 
the rushing stream and the house- 
hold flame. 

Among the most extraordinary 
pieces of symbolism known to have 
been used by these early Asiatics 
was that of the ass-head, as repre- 
senting a deity. There is no doubt 
whatever that such an emblem was 
used among Hittites, Egyptians, 
and others, in connection with the 
red god Set or Sut. The same 
emblem comes down to us in the 
ass of Dionysus, in the swift ass 
of Indra, in thousands of popular 
stories—such as the Donkey Cab- 
bage—and on the gnostic repre- 
sentations found in Syria and in 
Rome. ‘The wild ass of Asia was, 
however, a very different animal 
from the patient donkey of Eu- 
rope; and the strength, the speed, 
and the tamelessness of the wild 
ass, which are celebrated in the 
Book of Job, are portrayed in 
most spirited manner on Assyrian 
sculptures. 

Another ancient figure widely 
reproduced was that of mother 
earth, represented, like the In- 
dian goddess, pressing streams of 
milk from her breast, or nursing 
the infant sun of the spring-time 
in her arms. In Troy, in Chaldea, 
in Syria, in Cyprus, in Egypt, 
mother earth is again and again 
so represented, though without the 
beauty of form and of sentiment 
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which the Greeks afterwards at- 
tained in reproducing her divinity. 

In honour of these good powers 
the annual festivals were celebrated 
with joy or with sorrow. The 
winter feast of fire celebrated the 
solstice; the spring and harvest 
rejoicings and the vintage festival 
were followed by the mourning for 
the autumn, when the leaves fell, 
and the cold, the rain, and the 
darkness began to reappear. It 
was perhaps not until the Altaic 
tribes reached Asia Minor that 
they began to know the vine and 
to drink wine, but they must very 
early have discovered intoxicants 
like the Aryan soma,; and the 
Egyptians drank beer as well as 
wine. We have a®* very early 
sculpture showing the god of wine 
and of corn—perhaps as old as 
1600 B.C. at least—near Tarsus, in 
Asia Minor. As early, at least, 
as the time of Herodotus, the Ta- 
tar peoples knew how to make the 
celebrated koumiss drink from 
mares’ milk, and sprinkled liba- 
tions of koumiss in their temples 
and houses and tents, and to the 
four quarters of heaven. Koumiss 
is said to be the most exquisite of 
intoxicants, and leaves no ‘‘ head ”’ 
next morning. That the Akka- 
dians, however, suffered from head- 
aches, we know from the fact that 
their magical texts speak of a 
‘*splitting headache’’ accompany- 
ing—as it still does—the mala- 
rious fevers in the plains of the 
Euphrates. 

The dark side of the Altaic 
beliefs was represented by the ter- 
ror of demons, ghosts, vampires, 
incubi, succubi, and all manner of 
fiends of the storm, the darkness, 
the flood, the fever, and of death 
or the plague. ‘These demons they 
represented with the heads of 
tigers or wolves, with tongues hang- 
ing out of mouths armed with the 
fangs of wild beasts. Their bodies 


were those of wolves or of cats, 
their hind-legs had eagles’ claws, 
and their tails were serpents; 
while two or four wings added to 
their terrors and to-their power. 
The demon of the hot wind has 
been found so represented in 
Chaldea, while a¢cording to other 
texts the demons crept into houses 
as serpents, or caused the beasts 
of the field to start and tremble 
with fear, and flung the callow 
nestlings from the trees, and 
lurked in the ruins to leap on men 
as their prey. 

How to defeat demons was the 
great question of the day. The 
chief reliance was placed in the 
goodwill of the ‘‘ Friend of Man,”’ 
who chased them away. Magic 
potions were brewed, just as Zulu 
chiefs still spend their days in 
concocting magic broth to be 
sprinkled on men, on horses, or on 
cattle. There were also written 
charms in leather or metal cases, 
hung to the walls or round the 
neck—just like those which the 
Mahdi distributed to his soldiers ; 
and bands of linen with written 
spells were bound to the limbs or 
forehead of the sick, driving the 
demon of disease gradually from 
the body. Stone-cut texts were 
built into the walls of houses, or 
little statues of the gods were 
buried under the foundations. 
The diseased flocks were passed 
through the fire, or one as a sacri- 
fice was cast down a precipice or 
thrown into the river. The mal- 
ignant earth-demon was _ pacified 
by a human victim to save the 
new building from the shock of 
earthquake—supposed to be due 
to the heaving of the shoulders of 
the giant below. The knowledge 
of certain spells or forms of invo- 
cation which was kept as a secret 
by the wizards or priests, was a 
most powerful means of  counter- 
acting evil. Witches were hunted 
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out, as they still are in Africa, 
and were believed able to torment 
the living by torturing a present- 
ment in wax or clay, so long as 
something belonging to the victim 
—a nail, a hair, or a rag of cloth- 
ing—-could be incorporated into the 
image, into which needles were 
stuck, or which was roasted slowly 
by the fire. Such beliefs, known 
from an early time in Asia, sur- 
vived in Europe to a very late 
period, and still survive in the 
East. It is most instructive to 
find among all such early tribes 
that death was never regarded as 
the natural end of life—as the 
withering of the flower or decay of 
the tree-—but as a direct murderous 
interference on the part of mal- 
ignant power with the immortal 
life on earth which man _ believed 
himself capable of enjoying. Old 
age and grey hair, sickness and 
sorrow, were not the natural lot 
but the misfortunes of man, due to 
the opposing influence of demons. 

The result of the incantations 
on the demons was_ remarkable. 
The inscribed pillar confronted 
them at the house door, and they 
had to lie in wait outside; but the 
spells of the priests diverted their 
rage against one another, and they 
are represented ramping up and 
tearing one another,—‘ fleeing 
away struggling,’’ as one charm 
preserved in cuneiform tells us. 
Rude as such conceptions may ap- 
pear, they still formed an im- 
portant part of popular religion in 
Europe late even in the middle 
ages. 

The earliest 


temples of the 
Altaic tribes, like those of our 
own Druids, were open-air circles 
of stones, with a central standing- 
stone supposed to be haunted by 


the deity. Over it libations of 
oil, of water, of wine, of koumiss, 
of blood, were poured; before it, 
or on it, flowers, fruits, berries, 
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and other such gifts were placed. 
Within the circle a man might 
leave unharmed his most valuable 
property under the protection of 
the god. Near it the dolmen, or 
stone table, formed an altar, on 
which human or animal victims 
were offered. The magic circle, 
the cup hollow with its surround- 
ing rings, used by all Asiatics 
alike, were connected with rites 
of purification by sprinklings of 
dew, of water, or of milk. On 
the dolmen-stones the sick were 
laid, as they still are on inscribed 
talisman-stones in Syria; and 
through the dolmens they crawled 
or were dragged, in hope of speedy 
cure. 

One of the most curious of 
Asiatic superstitions—that of the 
Dead’s Door—was connected with 
this rite of ‘‘ passing through.”” In 
Persia, in China, and not less in 
medieval. Europe, it was thought 
of evil omen that the dead should 
pass out through the same door 
as the living. A hole was broken 
in the wall, through which the 
corpse was taken out; or even at 
a later time a special door—high 
up from the ground—was made 
for the same purpose. It is be- 
lieved that the western supersti- 
tion as to ‘‘closing the door’’ on 
a corpse has the same derivation, 
and the Dead’s Doors may still be 
seen in Northern Italy. 

From the religion of these an- 
cient tribes we may perhaps gath- 
er most light as to their civili- 
sation; but some of their social 
customs are equally curious and 
instructive, especially that of the 
couvade,, as it is called in France 
—the custom of putting the father 
of a new-born child into bed, care- 
fully tending him and feeding him 
on special diet for sume time, until 
the baby begins to grow strong. 
This extraordinary, and to “our 
ideas unnatural custom, is com- 
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mon to various Altaic peoples. 
In France among the Basques, in 
Spain among Iberians, in Corsica, 
in Asia Minor, in Borneo, in 
Siberia, in Greenland, in Africa, 
America, and in the Indian Archi- 
pelago alike, this custom exists, or 
has existed. Marco Polo men- 
tions it in China; Apollonius 
Rhodius in Pontus. Perhaps it 
may be due to belief in some 
mysterious sympathy between the 
father and the child, the health of 
the infant being supposed to de- 
pend on that of its sire. The 
mother appears to receive little at- 
tention from the Turanian peoples 
among whom this strange custom 
prevails. 

The laws of the Altaic tribes in 
Chaldea are only known to us by 
a few Akkadian fragments. Their 
punishments, including drowning 
and mutilation, walling up alive, 
and tearing off the nails, shew us 


how savage they were, even in days 
when they could write and trade, 
and had some knowledge of art. 
They had slaves also who were 
recognised as having some human 
rights, for a master was bound to 
maintain his slave if he had in- 


jured him by violence. The posi- 
tion of women was more indepen- 
dent and important than we might 
have thought likely; but the jeal- 
ous seclusion of the sex practised 
by Semitic peoples seems always to 
have been unknown to Altaic races. 

The practice of divining was an 
important branch of priestly know- 
ledge: divining by gems, by arrows, 
by sticks thrown into the air, by 
the flight of birds, by the bones of 
cocks slain as sacrifices (as is still 
the case in Burmah)—in short, 
every sort of consecrated gambling 
and choice of action by ‘‘ tossing 
up.’’ No general would have ex- 
pected success if he led out his 
army against the advice of the 
wizard. Long lists of rules were 
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drawn up, including such an omen 
as a dog straying into the temple, 
and some of these lists have come 
down to us in cuneiform to the 
present day. Herodotus tells us 
how the Scythians divined by 
twigs, and Buddhist or Nestorian 
priests alike continue the practice 
to the present day. 

The language and the writing 
of the Altaic peoples were, like 
themselves, extremely . primitive. 
Picture-writing—like that of bush- 
men, or of the cavemen in Europe 
—had passed into a further hiero- 
glyphic stage, in which pronouns 
and other parts of speech were 
represented by emblems, and in 
which the plural was shown, as 
in Egypt, by the simple device of 
a series of strokes after the noun. 
Language, in like manner, had -de- 
veloped from mere monosyllabic 
sounds to the agglutinative stage 
—-still traceable even in English— 
where other syllables are added to 
show the relations of the various 
root-sounds to each other; but 
even to our own times the Altaic 
peoples have not advanced any 
further.. Their languages have 
not become inflexional like those of 
Aryan or Semitic peoples, and‘ they 
have never invented, consequently, 
an alphabet to’ supersede their 
clumsy hieroglyphics or’syllabaries, 
which, with time, have only.grown 
clumsier and more complicated. 
A Chinese at twenty-one has not 
attained that mastery over his Jan- 
guage which an Aryan child ‘may 
attain at the age of five. 

The arts were represented among 
the Altaic tribes of Western Asia 
not only by writing and sculpture, 
but very early by metallurgical 
discoveries. Not less than 3000 
years B.C. the Akkadians had not 
only learned to smelt iron, to ex- 
tract copper, lead, and tin from 
the ore, to use gold and silver and 
alloys like electrum in barter, but 
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they even knew how to make 
bronze and brass. They wrought 
beautiful vases, bowls, and_bas- 
reliefs in repoussée work in all 
metals ; they plated their chariots 
with silver; they made statues 
with heads of gold; they carved 
wood and alabaster, and engraved 
on their signets groups represent- 
ing the gods, or commemorating the 
myths.already noticed. Many pre- 
cious ‘stones—the ruby, diamond, 
turquoise, and others—were known 
to them by distinct names; and 
their.temples were rich with crust- 
ed metal, like the houses of kings 
which. Homer describes. 

Such then was the civilisation 
of the Turanian ‘tribes of Western 
Asia before the family of Abraham 
crossed the Euphrates, and en- 
tered a. land fully peopled with 
their tribes, whose names—Hit- 
tites, Amalekites, Philistines, and 
the rest—are preserved for us in 
the Bible. Such were the Ca- 
naanites whom Joshua drove out 
before him. Such were the Hit- 
tite princes whose daughters Ra- 
meses.and Solomon alike married, 
and whose trade with Egypt is not 
only. mentioned in the Bible, but 
is also known almost as early as 
the time of Moses to have been 
regulated by a treaty written on 
a silver tablet, the account of 
which is still preserved in a fa- 
mous papyrus. 

' But it came to pass, in process 
of time, that the prosperity of this 
great. race declined. The Baby- 
lonians drove them from Chaldea, 
or lorded it over their surviving 
members. The Assyrians defeated 
them at.Carchemish and in Syria. 
The Hebrews almost extirpated 
them in Paiestine. The Romans 
conquered them in Italy, the Gauls 
in France.. The civilisation which 
they founded was adopted by Ba- 
bylonians and Greeks and Latins, 
and by many later races, and their 


very existence was forgotten, and 
their language unknown to have 
been ever spoken beyond the re- 
gions of Central and Eastern 
Asia. 

But they left behind them writ- 
ten records to prove their descent, 
their race, their wealth and power, 
their beliefs and hopes and fears. 
The present century has seen the 
recovery of these records, cut in 
basalt, stamped in clay, carved on 
stone, engraved on silver; and at 
last, after thirty centuries, their 
history begins to be written. In 
Syria, in Chaldea, in Italy, nay 
even in Egypt, the same discov- 
ery has been made, and the oldest 
civilised race claims credit for its 
own works. 

It has taken many years for this 
result to be attained, and the full 
understanding is yet incomplete. 

In 1812, the great traveller 
Burckhardt found at Hamath the 
first of these hieroglyphic texts, 
hewn in basalt. Then, for nearly 
three-quarters of a century, nothing 
more was done. When, however, 
explorers again lit on Burckhardt’s 
text, and on four others at Ha- 
math, they were at first said to be 
fanciful ornamental designs; but 
when this failed to explain them 
away, a learned man set to work, 
and studied them for some time 
upside-down. Then another learn- 
ed man translated them, and dis- 
covered that one (this is a fact) 
referred to giving permission to 
see a bull-fight gratis. This was 
not approved by the rest of the 
learned, partly because no one ever 
heard of bull-fights in the East 
(though the Assyrians had some- 
thing of the sort), partly because 
they doubted apparently if admis- 
sion gratis to a bull-fight was prob- 
able. Thus the question went to 
sleep again, and the learned so- 
ciety most interested turned its 
attention to printing a paper, in 
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which a Hebrew scholar raised the 
question whether a pigeon could 
ever have flown with one wing. 
It seems that the Rabbis under- 
stood the words, ‘‘O that I could 
fly away and be at rest!’ to 
mean fly with one wing and rest 
with the other. The author 
called his paper ‘‘ Ancient Obser- 
vation on the Flight of Birds,’’ and 
sent it to Mr Huxley, whose reply 
was unfavourable; also to the 
Vienna Balloon Society, who were 
less unfavourable (perhaps because 
balloons fly without any wings). 
The Vienna Balloon Society said 
the paper was very interesting. 
Meanwhile the Hittite inscrip- 
tions remained unread, or at least 
only read to the satisfaction of 
each one who proposed a new sys- 
tem. At length, in two different 
directions, comparisons with known 
emblems—from Cyprus and from 
Babylon — were proposed ; but, 
alas! each author was mutually 
convinced that the other was 
wrong. It was a case of two 
sides to the shield ; and the fact 
that the rude clay-sketches de- 
tived from the old basalt emblems 
were very different from the 
scrawls on limestone, which had 
the same original forms, was not 
at first evident. George Smith, 
who had discovered, at Carche- 
mish, many of these valuable texts, 
and Francois Lenormant, who had 
begun to study the question in 
earnest, both died too soon. Pro- 
fessor Sayce is the only student 
of first-class acquirements who has 
since made much of the matter. 
Substantial agreement is, how- 
ever, at last being slowly attained 
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on important points. The fact 
that the hieroglyphics are to be 
read as syllables, not as an alpha- 
bet, that they are of Hittite ori- 
gin, that the Hittites were an 
Altaic people, and even that the 
language is akin to the Akkadian, 
is beginning to be established. 
It is established, also, that the 
names of the gods occur on these 
hieroglyphic texts, and that some, 
if not all as yet known, are magi- 
cal or religious incantations. To 
discover the meaning of such in- 
scriptions, when the language and 
the actual meaning of each symbol 
are alike unknown, by aid of noth- 
ing more than a short bilingual of 
six words, is evidently a task of no 
little difficulty. But it is not im- 
possible; and if followed on scien- 
tific principles, with patience and 
a mind open to the objections of 
others, it must in the end yield, as 
other problems have yielded, to 
the labour of the student. The 
Etruscan remains, not less than 
those of the Akkadians, will serve 
to throw new light on the subject ; 
and the recent discovery of a com- 
mon origin for the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt and of Babylonia shows us 
that Egyptian also will serve to 
assist in the interpretation of the 
Hittite script. The doubtful re- 
sults of cuneiform research will be 
controlled by comparisons with 
many living languages; and so, 
after centuries of growth, centuries 
of civilisation, centuries of decay, 
and long periods of neglect, the 
old Tatar race of Asia and of 
Southern Europe begins once more 
to take its place in the history of 
the world. 
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GERAINT, ‘‘a tributary prince of 
Devon,’’ ruled a wonderfully pic- 
turesque country. And it must 
have been a very paradise for the 
venturesome knight-errant who 
made blows his business, and 
sought recreation in the chase. 
The red-deer which still run wild in 
Exmoor swarmed them in the wil- 
derness of woods and _ sloughs ; 
while beneath the Earl’s Doorm 
or ‘‘the Sparrowhawks”’ in their 
‘* bandit-holds,’’ the combes and 
the sea-caves offered almost in- 
accessible retreats to meaner male- 
factors, who were quite as lawless 
and scarcely less troublesome. If 
Geraint, as the Laureate tells us, 
succeeded in establishing order, it 
was much to the credit of his chiv- 
alrous energy; for many a century 


afterwards, when myth and fable 


were only perpetuated in _ local 
tradition, these wild districts had 
an exceptionally evil reputation in 
our criminal records. Mr Black- 
more has written actual chronicles 
in his strangely fascinating ro- 
mances; and his pictures of the 
sensational state of society in the 
past may be trusted to their most 
minute details. When even the 
fierce debatable land lying between 
Carlisle Castle and Hermitage had 
been brought into something like 
tolerable order; when Somerset- 
shire and Devon had their regular 
forces of train-bands ; and just be- 
fore the Lord Chief- Justice of 
England held the Bloody Circuit 
of the West, in all the pomp and 
circumstance of orderly law-admin- 
istration,—the Doones had their 
robber-den on the borders of the 
two counties. The traces of the 
Doone settlement are still to be 
seen on the green banks sloping 
down to the stream of the Badge- 
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worthy Glen. It was compara- 
tively nothing that a Tom Faggus 
should take tolls upon the roads ; 
for at that time the heaths and 
commons surrounding the metro- 
polis were more unsafe than the 
tracks on the skirts of Exmoor. 
But it seems strange that a mere 
score or so of stalwart ruffians 
should have laid half-a-dozen of 
parishes under regular contribution, 
when those parishes were popu- 
lated by the men of Somerset and 
Devon, who have always prided 
themselves on sturdy manhood. 
Still more striking, perhaps, was 
the existence of the colony of 
naked savages that flourished under 
the pastoral charge of the redoubt- 
able Parson Chowne, years after 
Rodney, who gave his Christian 
name to one of the heroes of the 
‘Maid of Sker,’ had won his vic- 
tory off Cape St Vincent. 

The explanation of historical 
phenomena which seem at first 
sight to be romantic extravagances, 
is to be found on a visit to the 
north of Devon. It is a district 
which, as it long kept the law at 
arm’s-length, is likely for many 
a year to come to bid defiance 
to the enterprise of railway pro- 
moters. No doubt our engineers 
are not to be baffled, in the days 
when they are driving their tun- 
nels through the Alps. But it is 
one thing to spend millions in 
surmounting physical obstacles on 
great rival lines of lucrative inter- 
national traffic, and another to 
offer reasonable security for re- 
turns on the thousands expended in 
opening up thinly peopled wastes. 
The coast from the point of Hurt- 
land northward and _ eastward, 
along the southern shores of the 
British Channel, is a succession 
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of lofty hills and bold headlands, 
divided by the deep and rugged 
chines or combes that once did a 
fair stroke of business in smug- 
gling. Here and there a fishing 
village is struggling by slow de- 
grees into a popular watering-place, 
but, literally, that is sadly uphill 
work; for the only approach is 
by coach or steamer, and railways 
made at a relatively fabulous cost 
would have to develop the traffic 
by which they hoped to thrive. 
And as the season of tourist travel 
in the watery west is short, the 
chances of railways vulgarising 
these districts is almost as remote 
as any prospects of dividends to 
possible shareholders. 

Meanwhile, the only exceptions 
to the general inaccessibility are 
Watchet and Minehead in Somer- 
setshire, and Ilfracombe in Devon. 
At Ilfracombe the Great Western 
still keeps up communications with 
its Barnstaple terminus by means 
of brakes; but the South-Western 
has a station which, like the city 
in the parable, is set ccnspicuously 
on the summit of a hill. That 
rather peculiar situation of the 
station is eminently suggestive of 
the character of the surrounding 
country. All the roads leading 
out of Ilfracombe are tremen- 
dously against the collar. The very 
‘‘machines ’’ from the chief hotels 
to the railway station are horsed 
either with four-in-hand or with 
a tandem. For longer stages, 
though the teams are in good 
condition, the strain on horse-flesh 
must be severe, and whipcord is 
freely expended. And those Devon 
hills, which you climb under hang- 
ing copses and between flowery 
hedgerows, appear to have no end- 
ing. At each gentle winding of 
the stiff ascent fresh steeps are 
ever rising before you, until at last 
you attain the top of some Pisgah 
which shows a descent towards the 
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invisible bottom of a valley, with 
a twin eminence soaring up against 
the sky-line, to be breasted on the 
opposite side. The enjoyment of 
those mountain and moorland 
drives depends of course on the 
weather. In wet they are not 
only wretched enough, but pro- 
bably the dripping mists shut out 
such glimpses of the landscape as 
you might otherwise catch between 
your neighbours’ umbrellas; while 
the dust-clouds thrown up in a 
blazing sun beneath the hoofs of 
the toiling and scrambling horses 
are a still greater nuisance. So 
that, on the whole, the voluptuous 
esthetic who likes to do his holi- 
day work pleasantly, may be grate- 
ful to the spirited South-Western 
directors for landing him comfort- 
ably on the heights overhanging 
Ilfracombe. 

Once arrived there, he will find 
excellent quarters in the Ilfra- 
combe Hotel. Without going out 
of my way to give the hotel com- 
pany an advertisement; without 
making invidious comparisons with 
competing establishments of which 
I know nothing,—I am bound to 
say that the situation of that hotel 
is unsurpassed for dreamy noon- 
tide siestas and for romantic con- 
templation after sundown.  Ris- 
ing upa little way from behind a 
broad and rather lofty esplanade, 
the hotel is shut in on either side 
by hills breaking down into black 
rocks and jagged reefs. Full in 
front, you look out across the Chan- 
nel to the dim and distant hills of 
the Welsh coast. The first evening, 
when enjoying that view, there 
was the perfection of summer 
softness, except that a faint fine- 
weather haze all through the day 
had been veiling even objects in 
the foreground and middle dis- 
tance. ‘Towards sunset the fore- . 
ground cleared, though long low 
banks of purple cloud were loom- 
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ing heavily on the opposite hori- 
zon. And soon afterwards, passing 
slowly before our eyes, we wit- 
nessed the marvellous illusions of 
a magnificent transformation-scene. 
Far to the westward, beyond a 
broad track of molten fire, the 
sun was sinking into the sea in a 
lurid globe of glowing orange. To 
the landward, over Wales, he had 
left the skies still streaked with 
bands of flaming orange and crim- 
son. And against those skies 
with their prismatic lights, taking 
sharply defined shapes and clean- 
cut outlines, was an alpine land 
emerging, in which the Devon 
hills seemed to be overtopped by 
the snowy giants of the Swiss 
Alps. The rounded headlands 
and black tors standing out below, 
might have been exact reflections 
of the scenery behind us. But 
above there were Mont Blancs, 
and Matterhorns, and the crests of 
the Aarhorns and Jungfraus, with 
their phantom snow-fields gleam- 
ing ruddily in the fading lights, 
and their great glaciers gliding 
downwards towards the sea, till 
they were lost among the Devon 
tors and in the thickening shad- 
ows. As if to confound the con- 
fusion, ships were sailing in the 
air, and fishing-craft with their 
tawny sails were tacking leisure- 
ly through the summits of that 
cloudland. While by way of pro- 
saic bridge, to bring us back from 
hallucinations to realities, the 
swarthy steam-screws bound for 
Cardiff in Bristol were hugging 
the base of the Capstone Hill so 
closely, that apparently any one 
of the promenaders listening to 
the evening band might have 
‘* chucked a biscuit on to the taffer- 
els” of the steamers. For though 
the Channel widens out between 
Ilfracombe and Swansea Bay, the 
deep waterway before the water- 
ing-place is generally lively. The 
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steamers skirt the southern shore 
to ‘‘dodge”’ the currents and the 
flow of the sea, which often runs 
as fast as four and a half or five 
knots, while there is a difference 
of some seventy feet between the 
extremes of the neap and spring 
tides. 

Ilfracombe is most picturesque- 
ly situated: the pity is that it is 
growing like all favourite sea- 
resorts. The bold curves of its 
hills are being cut away into fash- 
ionable crescents; and terraces are 
being scarped out upon all the 
heights commanding the land- 
locked harbour and the. beautiful 
marine views. Already it con- 
tains some 6000 or 7000 inhabit- 
ants. After all, it is a mere sprat, 
in point of size, compared to those 
interminable sea-snakes of Bright- 
on or Hastings, coiling themselves 
around many a mile of coast. And 
on its sea side there are constant 
facilities for charming and ex- 
tremely interesting excursions. 
Far the pleasantest way of ap- 
proaching it, in fine summer 
weather, is by steamer from Port- 
ishead, which is within a few miles 
of Bristol—though, according as 
the tide is on the ebb or the flow, 
the voyage may last three and a 
half hours or seven. But with 
the beauties of the varied pano- 
rama which unrols itself on either 
shore, a few hours more or less 
should be of little consequence. 
First, the steamer stands in for 
the winding Welsh coast, till you 
sight the gunboats lying in Car- 
diff harbour, with the black hulls 
and the chimneys of the colliers at 
their moorings. Then, by way of 
a sudden change, after remarking 
these gratifying signs of industrial 
prosperity, we stand across to the 
bold heights of Somerset. There 
is Porlock, sheltering in a deep 
rift among the hills, and Lynton 
looking down from its rocks upon 
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Lynmouth, where John Ridd’s 
own Lyn river runs down to the 
Channel, through the wilderness of 
feathering woods which darken the 
depths of its valley. Lynton and 
Lynmouth are on the outskirts of 
Exmoor; and thenceforward, till 
we come to Hartland Point, far 
to the south-west of Ilfracombe, 
we are in a country made famil- 
iar by romance. Each town, each 
hamlet, each hill or heath, is asso- 
ciated either with ‘ Lorna Doone’ 
or with ‘ Westward Ho!’ In the 
struggle for literary fame in our 
own times, Kingsley and Black- 
more stand conspicuously out from 
the ranks of the most able and am- 
bitious of our novelists. One and 
the other have stamped the indi- 
viduality of their genius on dis- 
tricts so rich in all the materials 
for romance, that it seems marvel- 
lous they had never been wrought 
before. We are more immediately 
concerned now with the scenes 
of ‘Westward Ho!’ ‘Though in 
‘Lorna Doone’ we are taken inci- 
dentally to Ilfracombe, it is only 
natural to contrast two of our 
favourite novels. For myself, I 
give the preference to ‘ Lorna.’ 
One and the other will bear read- 
ing repeatedly—no bad test of real 
genius and the gifts of vivid 
dramatic idealisation. ‘The more 
showy romance of Kingsley may 
be more fascinating at first, with 
its glowing narrative and the fire 
of its rhetorical descriptions. But 
we feel, on a third or a fourth per- 
usal, that Kingsley is perpetually 
‘* piling up the agony.’’ Hestrikes 
so shrill a key in the opening chap- 
ter, that he is kept continually on 
the strain to the end of the novel. 
The painting of his beloved Devon 
scenery is inimitable, but inev- 
itably he repeats himself there; 
while, though the brilliant -pic- 
tures of the tropics, conjured up 
from his fancy, surpass anything 
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he afterwards delineated in ‘At 
Last,’ from actual observation, they 
are more fascinating to the inex- 
perience of youth than in middle 
age. We are dazzled, and almost 
blinded, by the flashes of fervid 
description, which seem to want 
an occasional touch of sobriety 
to tone down the glaring stage 
effects. But in ‘Lorna Doone,’ 
though the story is almost labo- 
riously elaborated, in consistency 
with John Ridd’s strong and de- 
liberate nature, the impressions 
have been so deeply driven home 
that we are always delighted to 
revive them. 

Be that as it may, with Kings- 
ley as with Blackmore, their novels 
are associated in a twin immortality 
with the localities they describe. 
‘Westward Ho!’ with its. breezy 
spirit and its manly tone, has very 
appropriately given its name to the 
now famous links, where southern 
gentlemen, who can no longer seek 
their excitement on the Spanish 
main, may exercise themselves in- 
defatigably in the game of golf. 
Kingsley has done for that back-of- 
the-world nook of Devon what 
Scott did for the Border counties 
and the Scottish Highlands, for 
Warwickshire, for Cumberland, 
and the banks of the Tees. Wher- 
ever we go, we are wandering 
among the memories of Kingsley’s 
innumerable Devonshire. worthies 
—from the Hoe of Plymouth, 
bustling even in Elizabeth’s time, to 
the shingly coves, now encumbered 
by bathing-machines, that breach 
the cliff-wall at Ilfracombe. But 
it is around Bideford, Barnstaple, 
and Clovelly that he has centred 
the interest of hisromance. There, 
within a mile or two of Bideford, 
is Borrough, communicating with 
the once flourishing seaport by the 
deeply grooved, Breton-like lanes, 
overgrown with’ their luxuriant 
summer growth of sweet honey- 
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suckle and dog-roses, along which 
Amyas used to saunter daily to 
and from Mr _ Brimblecombe’s 
school. There are Stow and Port- 
ledge, and half-a-score of other 
places, the seats of the Grenvils, 
the Coffins, and other long-de- 
scended families, who have figured 
honourably in the history of Eng- 
land, and are still resident in Devon, 
though for the most part they 
have transplanted themselves else- 
where. Some of those seats, like 
Stow, have been demolished, re- 
built, and demolished again. But 
the natural characteristics of the 
county have scarcely changed, and 
nowhere have things altered so 
little as at Clovelly. It is true 
that the Carys are gone, but the 
grounds of Clovelly Court must be 
much as they used to be; and the 
fishing village which clings to the 
face of the cliffs, descending ab- 
ruptly from the lodge gates to the 
little harbour, is absolutely unique 
in England. In fact, cramped 
between the steep walls of that 
rocky chasm, it has never had room 
for expansion. Even now it is 
some fourteen miles from the near- 
est railway, and the only roads 
by which it may be reached come 
to an abrupt ending at a sylvan 
corner on the hill overhanging it. 
By far the most easy means of 
access are by sea, and the inmates 
of Clovelly Court can only come at 
their seaport by scrambling down 
the ladder-like causeway on foot, 
or by trusting their necks to a 
sure-footed pony. 

Steamers make frequent excur- 
sions from Ilfracombe in the sum- 
mer. Before the season has fairly 
set in, these steamers are by no 
means overcrowded ; and assuredly 
the approach from the Channel is 
a thing not to be missed. Should 
a haze chance to be hanging over 
the shore, the village is hardly to 
be discovered till you are close 


upon it. For the grey roofs are 
scarcely distinguishable from the 
hanging woods which thickly clothe 
the sides of the combe. Then the 
haze has been thickened by the 
spiral threads of smoke curling up 
from many a cottage-chimney, and 
floating in the stirless calm of that 
perfectly sheltered little valley. 
Nothing but a fresh gale and a 
strong surf from the north-west- 
ward, could knock the tiny fishing- 
craft about, or cause confusion in 
the anchorage behind the primi- 
tive little pier. But the prudence 
of the fishermen takes precautions 
against possible changes in the 
weather, and the fishing-boats not 
on service are hauled high and 
dry on a broad ledge of shingle 
well above the broken beach. To 
the left of the landing-place are 
low cottages, with long verandahs, 
that remind one rather of habi- 
tations in Kingsley’s tropics than 
of a fishing-hamlet in Devon. 
The landing is of course in boats ; 
and as the charge for landing and 
embarking again is sixpence for 
each person, the Clovelly men 
must make a fair harvest in the 
summer-time. Indeed, being shut 
up between the downs, the cliffs, 
and the beach, they must be en- 
tirely dependent on the sea in one 
shape or another. There is hardly 
a yard about the village where you 
could plough and sow, though it 
is brightened and beautified by 
small strips of hanging gardens; 
ana where there is no room for 
even a narrow flower-border with- 
out the doors, the villagers are 
fond of displaying geraniums and 
mignonette on their window-sills. 
There is perhaps no village in 
England where it seems more cer- 
tain to the stranger that he has 
lost his way, as there can be no 
place where losing one’s self is 
more impossible. Landed on the 
beach, you see nothing before you 
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but impracticable wooded steeps, 
though there is a rough staircase 
of stone leading to the threshold 
of the Red Lion hostelry. Feel- 
ing yourself bound to give the 
portly landlord a good turn—he 
is smoking and contemplating the 
disembarkation with simulated in- 
difference— you trespass on what 
is apparently his private approach ; 
but really, the flight of steps is a 
public thoroughfare, and the only 
outlet for Clovelly life and traffic. 
You scramble up on one side; you 
scramble down upon the other, 
crossing the stone platform before 
the open door of the Lion; you 
follow a path that skirts the 
shingles by the harbour, to climb 
again, and be brought up beneath 
an archway that leads to nothing 
but a neglected backyard —so 
you think, at least, and modest- 
ly make inquiry, to be told that 
the low-browed arch is the en- 
trance to the main street. The 
room above it, by the way, is 
said to be haunted by the village 
ghost. Beyond that, surprises, 
which are almost always striking 
and beautiful, meet you at every 
turn, till, sated into quiet satis- 
faction, you cease to be surprised 
at anything. There is a white- 
washed cottage that would be pro- 
saic enough anywhere else, em- 
bowered in a soft bloom of pink 
China roses, and backed up by the 
boughs of spreading apple-trees. 
You turn the corner by a narrow 
passage between a dead wall-and a 
dilapidated pigsty; but the dead 
wall is brightened by a blaze of 
fuchsia, and the pigsty is tapes- 
tried with hart’s-tongue ferns. 
Another step, and you are looking 
down over an angular parapet of 
masonry on a creek of bright blue 
water at the bottom of the cliffs. 
That is what About’s M. le Roy, 
in his ‘ Trente et Quarante,’ might 
well have called a corner of the 
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Cornice en mieux, for Clovelly 
beach is washed by the tide, which 
the tideless Cornice is not. It 
is stiff work toiling up the little 
street in a hot sun, and you are 
delighted to come to an anchor 
at the New Inn, half - way up, 
where the walls of the coffee- 
room are elaborately decorated 
with old china, and where a lun- 
cheon-table is temptingly laid out 
for the trippers. The inn is as 
quaint as anything else in Clo- 
velly: half the house stands on 
one side of the street, half on the 
other. The natives, with few ex- 
ceptions, turn their attention to 
letting lodgings,— for there are 
tickets of ‘‘ apartments to let”’ 
in almost every window. No 
doubt, the first coups dail in 
a glorious summer day are most 
enchanting. Yet we should be 
sorry to commit ourself to a week 
in Clovelly, when westerly winds 
were bringing up wet from the 
Atlantic. But in summer, those 
first enchanting coups @eil, with 
the glimpses up the overhanging 
chestnut glades and down to the 
blue baylets of the Channel, re- 
mind one _ irresistibly of the 
most picturesque mountain-towns 
in the Apennines or along the Ri- 
viera. The causeway, the cross- 
ways, the crowding together of 
the houses, as if the inhabitants 
shrank from the sunshine, are 
all the same. Nay, to complete 
the illusion, you are met by the 
donkeys with their panniers of 
manure, which block the narrow 
thoroughfare as they come stum- 
bling down over the stones. 

But when the hill has been 
scaled, and you have passed into 
Clovelly Park, you are fairly out of 
Italy and back again in England. 
The fresh foliage is exuberantly 
rich. But everywhere you can 
trace the perpetual struggle be- 
tween the biting northerly gales 
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and the balmy Devon air, laden 
with warm moisture from the Gulf 
Stream. To the southward, and in 
the shelter of the swelling downs, 
the stems of the trees are covered 
with mosses, and they break out in 
thickets of boughs. To seaward, 
the trunks are clean and weather- 
scoured ; and where branches have 
been thrown out, they are bare and 
stunted as so many stags’ horns 
without the velvet. The cliff-path, 
as it goes winding along beneath 
the trees, has the green park, 
rolling upwards through rough 
sheep-pastures to the downs, on 
the one side, while on the other 
it cuts across promontories and 
the heads of the rugged combes, 
which sink perpendicularly to the 
sands. On the one side are the 
sleek and drowsy red Devons, sad- 
ly bothered by the flies, as they 
crowd together in the coolest and 
darkest of the shadows; on the 
other are the sea-fowl or the jack- 
daws, circling restlessly between 
the sea and the cliffs, and the 
rabbits rustling among the bracken 
and the brambles, which are matted 
in an impenetrable undergrowth. 
After a tolerably substantial lunch 
at the New Inn, where they had 
tempted you with hill-mutton and 
newly caught lobsters, one is 
naturally somewhat drowsy. In 
languid admiration of the beauties 
all about, you sit down on the 
stem of a fallen tree, and, in 
memory of Raleigh and Kingsley 
and Sebastian Yeo, light up a pipe 
of tobacco. As your eyes wink 
and close, you are evoking fancies 
from smoke-land—it may be the 
influences of the soothing nar- 
cotic, or the balmy softness of that 
southern air, or the droning mur- 
mur of the bees in the scented 
blossoms of the furze. You think 
of the Devon adventurers setting 
out for western climes, which could 
scarcely be more beautiful, and 
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were certainly less salubrious. 
You dream of Raleigh dreaming 
of the golden realms of an imag- 
inary Manoa, and of his gallant 
half- brother, Humphrey Gilbert, 
gilding the fogs of Newfoundland 
with delusive reflections from the 
golden ventures of Cortes and 
Pizarro. You nod, and the pipe 
has fallen and gone out, when you 
are startled out of sleep by a 
crashing, as of wild cattle making 
a plunge through the covers skirt- 
ing southern savannahs. And in 
reality it is one of the peaceful 
North Devons of the Park, mad- 
dened out of all endurance by the 
plague of flies, and madly charg- 
ing at the fag-end of a broken 
park-fence. But, unlike the swine 
of the Gadarenes, he does not take 
a header down the hill. On the 
contrary, he seems to be brought 
up with a round turn by the sun- 
shine and the bright sea-view ; 
and after standing a panic-stricken 
statue for a few seconds, he wheels 
round and gallops back by the way 
he came. Inclined to abuse him 
at first, you are soon ready to bless 
the beast, for you find that an 
hour has slipped away in your 
day-dream. You have barely time 
to reach the bold headland beyond 
the woods, whence the eye may 
wander over the distant landscapes, 
looking down over rocks clothed 
in young oak saplings and carpeted 
along the ledges with purple ling, 
and over a succession of thickly 
timbered combes melting away into 
mists on the horizon. Then you 
must hurry back to catch the 
steamer, marvelling and congrat- 
ulating yourself that among some 
seventy or eighty fellow-excur- 
sionists, not one has taken that 
romantic walk through the Park. 
By the way, before leaving the 
Park we are reminded of another 
novel, or rather novelette, with 
which it is associated. The tragic 
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scenes of ‘The Picture’s Secret,’ 
by Mr Walter Pollock, were laid 
in the house and grounds, with 
which the writer had an old and 
familiar acquaintance. It was in 
the Park, and on the preci 
looking over the moonlit sea, that 
the guilty pair of lovers had their 
stolen meetings. It was in the 
house that the organ made myste- 
rious music; and that the family 
picture, with its prophetic fatal- 
ism, precipitated the dramatic ca- 
tastrophe. 

Clovelly has always been a ham- 
let clinging to the rocks in the 
shadows of the woods, that are 
literally ‘‘ hangers ’’ ; a place where 
it might be said, as at Morlaix in 
Brittany, it is but a single step 
from garret to garden. The only 
possible spot for landing is on the 
strip of beach, strewed as thickly 
with loose stones as the slopes of 
any quarry. But Barnstaple and 
Bideford, glorified in ‘ Westward 
Ho!’ have been seaports of some 
renown from time immemorial, 
much to the disadvantage of the 
dwellers in the surrounding coun- 
try in ancient days, for they were 
favourite recruiting stations for 
the piratical Norsemen. Yet Barn- 
staple bar, which shallows the 
broad estuary of the Taw united 
to the Torridge, must have always 
had an evil reputation Many 
a galley and good ship has come 
to grief there. Even now Barn- 
staple Bay is a dangerous trap in 
fogs for vessels that are bound up 
Bristol Channel; and it was apro- 
pos to Barnstaple bar that Kings- 
ley wrote his melancholy song of 
‘*The Three Fishers,’’ which has 
the merit, both in the words and 
the music, of making a dreary 
theme profoundly depressing. 
Kingsley glorifies both Barnstaple 
and Bideford,—in fact, to borrow 
an Americanism, he ‘‘ cracks them 
up.” Unquestionably one and the 


other enriched themselves under 
the later Tudors and the Stewarts 
by daringly speculative commer- 
cial enterprise; and they bred a 
race of hardy seamen, who often 
ound their most celebrated cap- 
tains in the heads or sons of old 
county families. The Grenvils 
and the Gilberts, the Raleighs, 
the Stuckleys, and the Leighs, 
have stamped their names and 
memories on our naval history; 
while the Drakes and Hawkins, 
sprung from the people, carried 
‘* niggers’ heads,”’ and such appro- 
priate emblems of a_ successful 
traffic in ‘‘ebony,”’ on the scutch- 
eons they had won by their gal- 
lantry and grand seamanship. 
Nevertheless, in following the 
older chroniclers, according to the 
soundest county historians, Kings- 
ley exaggerates the importance of 
the trade of those ports, with the 
number of the ships they sent 
on transatlantic expeditions and 
against the Invincible Armada. 
Yet, in the main, his pictures of 
their prosperity under the Virgin 
Queen are as true as they are 
vivid. It was rather animated 
individual energy than natural 
advantages which, in the infancy 
of our commerce, gave some for- 
tunate little Devonshire borough 
a favourable _ start. When a 
merchant made profits in success- 
ful foreign voyages, having been 
lucky enough to engage the ser- 
vices of daring adventurers, his 
next-door neighbours and rivals 
immediately rushed into the field. 
The biggest of the ships were of 
small burthen; and sea-captains, 
who had tried to face the North- 
west Passage, who had gone grop- 
ing among the fogs off the Banks 
of Newfoundland, or threading 
their way through the Keys of 
the West Indies, thought little 
of the trival hazards awriting 
them on their own threshold, in 
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the shape of the sandbanks and 
shallows of Barnstaple bar. 
Barnstaple and Bideford, if they 
did not run Bristol hard, can 
certainly have been no very long 
way behind it when Amyas Leigh 
was going from Borrough to the 
Bideford Academy. So we should 
expect to find in Bideford solidly 
built medieval houses, with their 
sculptured doorways and the mon- 
ograms of merchant princes in 
miniature, such as are still to be 
seen at King’s Lynn or Dart- 
mouth. But if we are charmed 
with Clovelly, we are disappointed 
in Bideford. The old town is 
more than decently well to do, but 
it has been thoroughly modern- 
ised. The steep main streets are 
as broad as that of Clovelly is 
narrow, and the houses are al- 
most invariably comfortable and 
commonplace. The old church, 
where Mrs Leigh, with all the 


landed dignitaries of the district, 


went to give thanks for the 
return of her son and his com- 
panions from their circumnaviga- 
tion of the world, has been re- 
stored, or rather rebuilt. Little 
of the former fabric, except the 
noble square tower, has been left 
standing. The long bridge itself, 
the famous bridge of Bideford, 
which had become a_ household 
word with all the medieval 
patriots of North Devon, has been 
rejuvenated and disfigured out of 
all recognition. The interminable 
row of arches still spans the broad 
tidal stream; but, thanks to the 
widening and the throwing out of 
a footway on either side, they 
have almost disappeared under the 
superstructure they support. That 
superstructure is so heavily plated 
with metal as sorely to try the old 
foundations; and the only very 
visible proof of antiquity is an 
intimation by the Borrough author- 
ities, with a warning as to traction- 
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engines and the abuse of heavy 
traffic. 

Old Salterne used to entertain 
Amyas, and other ship captains 
with whom he did business, at the 
‘*Ship Inn,”’ where Frank Leigh 
gave the great entertainment that 
founded the famous brotherhood of 
the Rose. The ‘‘Ship’’ has dis- 
appeared, with its great bay-win- 
dows looking out upon the ship- 
ping, which has vanished likewise. 
Now the local sea-trade is done 
from Appledore, two or three 
miles farther down the river. 
But the ‘‘Ship”’ has a satisfac- 
tory modern successor in ‘‘ Fortes- 
cue’s,’”” immediately above the 
bridge, which, like it, fronts full 
upon the Torridge. 

While leisurely lunching, the 
sole sign of maritime enterprise 
I saw was a boatman pushing 
out from the bank, to recover a 
scull floating up on the flood. On 
a ramble afterwards up the streets 
and round the town, the only 
thing that recalled the Bideford 
of the Elizabethan age was an 
occasional name on a street corner 
or on one of the inns. There was 
the ‘‘ Porto Bello,’’ suggestive of 
voyages to Panama; and _ the 
‘¢ Peal o’ Bells,’’ which might have 
been meant to commemorate the 
return of successful adventurers. 
There was the ‘‘ Newfoundland,”’ 
no uncommon sign in these parts, 
a sad tribute to the memory of the 
gallant and unfortunate Gilbert. 
Allholland Street and Bridgeland 
Street certainly smacked of medi- 
evalism ; but, in conspicuous in- 
consistency, at the corner of the 
former is the cheap haberdashery 
establishment of the Bon Marché ; 
while both streets lead up to 
heights that have been suburban- 
ised with smug villas, detached 
and semi-detached, all christened 
with the stereotyped watering- 
place names. It was a pleasure, 
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on retracing one’s steps to the 
guais, to come upon a Grenvil 
House, ‘‘a seminary for young 
ladies,’’ kept by the Misses Yeo. 
Possibly they are collateral de- 
scendents of old Sebastian, for I 
fancy that Amyas Leigh’s trusty 
follower never married. And at 
any rate, there is something appro- 
priately welcome in a reminder of 
Bideford’s long association with 
the Grenvils,—who had settled 
there originally with a Norman, 
Saxon, and Briton following, on 
lands given by the Conqueror. 
These guais, and the shady pro- 
menades prolonging them along 
the banks of the Torridge, are the 
most attractive feature in modern 
Bideford. They remind one of an 
Antwerp or a Rotterdam on a 
small scale, with all the trade 
drained away. Sweets to the 


sweet, sleepiness to the stagnant ; 
- and there is a congenial drowsiness 


about them of a sultry afternoon. 
What a paradise for the work- 
worn that promenade would be, 
were it only close to Wapping or 
Rotherhithe! As it is, the visitor 
has it pretty much to himself, 
though one or two of the benches 
are occupied by slumberers ; and 
these rare slumberers seem to be 
weather-beaten naval veterans ‘‘ in 
retreat,’’ who, like Yeo, should 
be blessing Raleigh for the boon 
of tobacco. The view down the 
river towards its estuary is en- 
chanting, with the broad salt- 
water flood sparkling and winding 
under the hanging banks and the 
black fir woods; and with the 
masts of the shipping off Apple- 
dore in the distance, confounding 
themselves with the stems of 
tapering pine-trees, and with the 
telegraph-posts of the railway on 
the opposite shore. 

The Torridge is the river of 
Bideford, as the Taw is the river 
of Barnstaple, and nothing can be 
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more striking than the contrast 
between their channels at high 
water and at low. Coming from 
Ilfracombe to Barnstaple at the 
ebb in the forenoon, we skirt a 
wide expanse of white sands and 
salt-water pools, where sea-gulls 
are clamouring and herons are 
fishing, and which are skimmed 
from time to time by a whistling 
flight of dunlins or sandpipers. 
Barnstaple is stranded high and 
dry ; it seems as if nothing but 
a flat-bottomed scow could ever 
get up to the bridge. But when 
we go back to Barnstaple from 
Bideford late in the afternoon, 
the railway is skirting a majes- 
tic stream, which apparently, in 
the language of the guide-books 
when expatiating on maritime ad- 
vantages, might float ironclads of 
any draught, with no necessity for 
taking soundings. And really, 
though that expanse of water is a 
sham, ships of tolerable size are 
coming up on the tideway; while 
small river-craft, with their tar- 
smeared sails, are tacking about 
merrily between shore and shore. 
As for Barnstaple, though its 
municipal antecedents may be in- 
teresting to the antiquarian, for it 
boasts of extraordinarily ancient 
charters, there is little to be said 
about it from the picturesque point 
of view. Not that it is not pret- 
tily and even romantically situ- 
ated ; but being bigger, more bust- 
ling, and more prosperous than 
Bideford, it is become even more 
conveniently respectable. The 
municipal authorities have done 
much for the welfare of the citi- 
zens, as the stranger is almost 
sorry to observe. They have re- 
built and purified a network of 
narrow medieval streets. They 
have encouraged railways, and 
have been gratified by a couple 
of termini, one in the very heart 
of the town, and within a stone’s- 
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throw of the markets. At Barn- 


staple, too, they have rejuvenated. 


a venerable bridge which used to 
be the curious rival of that of 
Bideford. At Barnstaple, as at 
Bideford, they have got something 
like a Rotterdam Boompjes, where 
the shadows of the foliage fall over 
the guais; and they have gone 
the length of laying out pleasant 
public gardens, confided to the 
honour and guardianship of the 
burghers. 

Further away to the southward 
there is much that is interesting to 
be visited. There are the ruins of 
the Augustine Abbey of Hartland, 
near Hartland Point ; and beyond 
that again, within the borders of 
Cornwall, is the site of Stow, the 
seat of the Grenvils. If we may 
judge from what is to be seen there 
nowadays, Kingsley must have ex- 
aggerated the sylvan beauties of 
Sir Richard’s Park—although the 
views from the heights both on 
the sea and the land sides must 
always have been strikingly wild 
and picturesque. Stow, by the 
way, is in the wild parish of Mor- 
wenstow, on the confines of Corn- 
walland Devon. For more than 
forty years the Rev. Robert Stephen 
Hawker laboured as vicar among 
a scattered population which he 
found as rugged and forbidding as 
their own sterile rocks, and appa- 
rently as unfruitful as their own 
barren moorlands. But those 
rough Cornish folk brought forth 
much good fruit before their 
worthy vicar was lost to them. 
Hawker was a remarkable man in 
many ways, and must have been 
decidedly eccentric. He had some 
hereditary right to literary talent, 
for he was grandson of Dr. Haw- 
ker, the Calvinistic divine, whose 
* Morning and Evening Portions ’ 
had at one time an immense circu- 
lation. As a youth he showed 
strong intellectual tastes, and it 
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was a sad disappointment when 
his father told him that he could 
not afford to let him complete his 
university career. But young 
Hawker’s decision was promptly 
taken. He went straightway and 
proposed to a woman with some 
property. It is true she was his 
senior by twenty years, but the 
money paid his college expenses. 
Dr Phillpotts, the famous Bishop 
of Exeter, offered him the prefer- 
ment of Morwenstow, with little ex- 
pectation of his excepting it. The 
Bishop did not believe that so 
brilliant a man would hide his 
light under a bushel at the back 
of the world. But Hawker closed 
at once with the offer, and resigned 
himself to life-long banishment. 
No vicar had been settled in Mor- 
wenstow for a hundred years. 
Hawker found everything to be 
done. He built a vicarage and 
schools ; he had the ruined church 


restored ; he threw a bridge over 
a river, previously only to be passed 
by a perilous ford. 

He is said to have been ex- 
tremely liberal to the poor, and 
he used the influence he gained 
by his charities for their religious 


and social improvement. To use 
a common phrase, he found ‘his 
work cut out for him,” for law- 
less traditions and habits still lin- 
gered on the storm-lashed coast 
among the descendants of smug- 
glers and wreckers. Not the least 
important of his parochial duties 
was saving lives imperilled at sea, 
and burying washed-up corpses in 
the overcrowded little churchyard, 
with its rude memorials of shattered 
ships’ timbers and crossed oars, 
which offered the last hospitality 
to all comers. One letter printed 
in the short biographical notice 
prefixed to Hawker’s ‘ Poems’ tells 
of his efforts to save the crew of 
the Margaret Quayle, by inducing 
the boatmen to put out to the 
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rescue—efforts which proved suc- 
cessful in the end. After the 
vicar had given up hope, he got 
anote on a Sunday morning that 
gladdened him: ‘‘ The captain and 
crew of the Margaret Quayle de- 
sire to give thanks to Almighty 
God for their rescue from. wreck 
and death.”’ Another letter gives 
a ghastly account of recovering 
and burying the battered bodies 
floated ashore from the wreck of 
the Ben Coolen, East Indiaman. 
‘¢When all is done, it is not with- 


‘out a battle thate we can win from 


the county rate about 30s. a corpse 
for each interment—the balance, 
always £2 or £3, being from my 
own purse.’”” Mr Hawker was the 
veritable author of the spirited 
Trelawny ballad, which Macaulay 
mistook for ancient Cornish. In 
a volume of various poems of very 
unequal merits but with many 
beauties, the most striking and 
original were those that were in- 
spired by the picturesque sur- 
roundings and traditions of his 
Cornish parish. Of the two I 
quote, the short ‘‘ Death Song’”’ 
was doubtless written after one 
of his burial-services read over 
waifs cast up by the Atlantic 
surges :— 


“There lies a cold corpse upon the 
sand, 
Down by the rolling sea; 
Close up the eyes and straighten the 
hand, 
As a Christian man’s should be. 


Bury it deep, for the good of thy soul, 
Six feet below the ground ; 
Let the sexton come and the death-bell 
toll, 
And good men stand around. 


Lay it among the churchyard stones, 
Where the priest hath blessed the 
clay; 
I cannot leave the unburied bones, 
And I fain would go my way.” 


As for ‘‘ Mawgan of Melhuach,”’ 


it is terribly suggestive of the har- 
dened hearts and burdened con- 
sciences it was his business to 
bring to penitence :— 


“’Twas a fierce night when old Maw- 
gan died, 

Men shuddered to hear the rolling tide : 

The wreckers fled fast from the awful 
shore, 

They had heard strange voices amid 
the roar. 


‘Out with the boat there!’ some one 
cried; 

‘Will he never come? we shall lose the 
tide: 

His berth is trim and his cabin stored; 

He’s a weary long time coming aboard.’ 


The old man struggled upon the bed ; 

He knew the words that the voices 
said: 

Wildly he shrieked, as his eyes grew 
dim, 

‘He was dead! he was dead when I 
buried him!’ 


Hark yet aguin to the devilish roar, 

He was nimbler once with a ship on 
shore ; , 

Come, come, old man! ’tis a vain delay ; 

We ir make the offing by break of 
ay. 


Hard was the struggle, but at the last, 


With a stormy pang, old Mawgan passed ; 
And away, away, beneath the sight, 


Gleamed the red sail at pitch of night.’ 


There are no attractions in the 
way either of architecture or land- 
scape-gardening on Lundy Island, 
which lies midway in the British 
Channel, some dozen of miles off 
Hartland Point. But the story of 
Lundy is full of sensational ro- 
mance. There are the remains of 
round towers and of feudal strong- 
holds, and the wall of cliffs by which 
it is encircled is breached and bro- 
ken into tortuous curves and tun- 
nels, which become so many hells 
of boisterous turmoil when the 
sea boils through them in storms. 
Lundy, from time immemorial, 
has always been the resort of the 
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lawless; and, strange to say, even 
down to the seventeenth century, 
it was infamous as the headquar- 
ters of pirates and buccaneers. 
We are told by Mr Worth, in his 
admirable ‘History of Devon,’ 
that in the opening years of the 
reign of James I. it gradually 
grew in favour as a hunt of the 
pirates, who had for their ‘‘ king ’’ a 
certain Captain Salkeld. Salkeld 
must have been expelled; but in 
1625 the island is said actually to 
have fallen into the hands of an 
Algerine squadron, and _thence- 
forward, for many years, ‘‘it was 
nothing ’’ if not piratical. In1632 
it was reputed the headquarters 
of a notorious buccaneer named 
Admiral Nutt, who required for 
his repression a fleet of some dozen 
vessels. It should be remembered, 
in planning atrip to Lundy, that 
everything depends on the weather. 
Except when the Channel is per- 
fectly calm, landing and embark- 
ing are always more or less diffi- 
cult ; and the tourist who has gone 
ashore in the clothes he wears, 
may be detained indefinitely while 
a gale is blowing itself out. 
Enlivening himself with such 
excursions from time to time, the 
visitor may make himself very 
comfortable at Ilfracombe. The 
seats scattered along the bulks, 
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escarped on the Capstone Hill, 
are delightful places for reading 
or dreaming. One need never be 
tired of admiring the quaint little 
harbour, with the characteristic 
chapel-lighthouse on the hill 
above, where coasting craft are 
riding loose at their moorings on 
the rise and fall of the tide; and 
where steamers are sounding their 
whistles of a morning, before start- 
ing on trips up and down the 
Channel. The strolls in the neigh- 
bourhood are extremely enjoyable ; 
go which way yeu will, you cam 
hardly go wrong. ‘There are 
glorious views from the ‘‘ Torr 
Walks”’ to the westward —the 
objection to them being that they 
land you in a cul-de-sac ; for the 
entrance is by a bower of roses, 
which is the gateway at a cottage- 
lodge, where a penny is paid as 
the privilege of admission. But 
in all directions, at each turn, and 
from every height, the eye ranges 
over the Channel or the open sea, 
and the air on these heights is 
always fresh and _ invigorating, 
without any of the bitter easterly 
nip. That Ilfracombe may flourish 
without further expansion must 
be the hope rather than the ex- 
pectation of each visitor who has 
fallen in love with the place. 
ALEX. INNES SHAND. . 
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THE TWINS. 


FROM THE CHINESE OF WU MING. 


THE saying commonly attributed 
to Mencius, that ‘‘ Marriages are 
made in heaven,’’ is one of those 
maxims which unfortunately find 
their chief support in the host of 
exceptions which exist to the truth 
which they lay down. Not to go 
further for an instance than the 
Street of Longevity, in our notable 
town of King-chow, there is the 
case of Mr and Mrs Ma, whose 
open and declared animosity to 
each other would certainly suggest 
that the mystic invisible red cords 
with which Fate in their infancy 
bound their ankles together, were 
twined in another and far less 
genial locality than Mencius 


dreamed of. 


‘With the exception of success 
in money-making, fortune has un- 
doubtedly withheld its choicest 
gifts from this quarrelsome couple. 
The go-between who arranged their 
marriage spoke smooth things to 
Ma of his future wife, and de- 
scribed her as being as amiable as 
she was beautiful, or, to use her 
own words, ‘‘ as pliant as a willow, 
and as beautiful as a gem; ”’ while 
to the lady she upheld Ma as a 
paragon of learning, and as a pos- 
sessor of all the virtues. Here, 
then, there seemed to be the mak- 
ing of a very pretty couple; but 
their neighbours, as I have been 
often told, were not long in finding 
out that harmony was a rare visit- 
ant in the household. The daily 
wear and tear of life soon made it 
manifest that there was as little of 
the willow as of the gem about 
Mrs Ma, whose coarse features, 
imperious temper, and nagging 
tongue made her anything but an 
agreeable companion ; while a hasty 


and irascible temper made Ma the 
constant provoker as well as victim 
of her ill-humours. 

By a freak of destiny the soften- 
ing influences of the presence of a 
son has been denied them; but ez 
revanche they have been blessed 
with a pair of the most lovely 
twin daughters, who, like pears in 
an oyster-shell, or jewels in the 
heads of toads, have grown up 
amid their sordid surroundings 
free from every contamination of 
evil. They are beyond question 
the most beautiful girls I have 
ever seen. In figure they are both 
tall and finely shaped, with plas- 
tic waists and gracefully bending 
forms. In feature—for both Plum- 
blossom and Convolvulus, as they 
are called, are so exactly alike, that 
in describing one I describe both 
—they are lovely, having eyebrows 
like half-moons, eyes which are so 
lustrous that one would expect 
them to shine in darkness, lips of 
the most perfect vermilion, finely 
shaped noses, and softly modelled 
cheeks. In fact, they are more like 
children of the gods than the daugh- 
ters of men; and from all I have 
ever heard of them, their tempers 
and dispositions are counterparts 
of their outward appearance. All 
these charms of mind and of per- 
son were, however, quite lost upon 
their sordid mother, who until late- 
ly regarded them as though they 
were of the same mould as herself. 
So much so, that when they reached 
the prescribed marriageable age, in- 
stead of proposing to seek through 
the empire for two incomparables 
to pair with such matchless beau- 


‘ties, she announced to her hus- 


band, in her usual brusque and 
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overbearing manner, that she in- 
tended to look out for two rich 
young shopkeepers as husbands for 
‘« the girls.’”’ The moment she chose 
for making this announcement was 
not happily timed. She had already 
succeeded in ruffling Ma once or 
twice in the earlier part of the 
day, so that when she now blurted 
out her intention his colour rose 
with more than usual rapidity in 
his commonly sallow cheeks, and 
he replied angrily— 

‘*] forbid your doing anything 
of the kind. You have no busi- 
ness to meddle with matters which 
don’t pertain to you. Your duty 
in life is to obey me, and to do 
nothing without my instructions.’’ 

‘‘Hai-yah! If I did that,’’ said 
Mrs Ma, now thoroughly aroused, 
‘the household would soon come 
to a pretty pass. What do you 
know about managing matters? 
You remind me of the owl which 
made itself look like a fool by try- 
ing to sing like a nightingale! ”’ 

‘« You ignorant woman! ”’ replied 
her hushand ; ‘‘ how dare you ban- 
dy words with me! Don’t you 
know that Confucius has laid it 
down as an imperishable law that a 
woman before her marriage should 
obey her father, and after her mar- 
riage her husband ?”’ 

‘¢ And do you know so little of 
the Book of Rites,’’ said Mrs Ma, 
nothing abashed, ‘‘as not to be 
aware that the mother should ar- 
range the marriages of her daugh- 
ters? So just you leave this 
matter to me. If you want to be 
doing something, open your chem- 
ist’s shop again. What will it 
matter if you do poison a few 
more people by dispensing the 
wrong drugs ?”’ 

‘*You infamous creature! how 
dare you utter such slanders! If 
you ever again venture on such un- 
paralleled insolence, I will divorce 
you! for remember that one of the 


seven grounds for divorce is vio- 
lence of language. And how would 
you like to be turned adrift into 
the cold world at your age, and 
with your anything but pleasing 
appearance ?’”’ 

‘¢ This last shot told, and Mrs Ma 
flung herself out of the room with- 
out a word, contenting herself with 
expressing her anger and defiance 
by banging the door furiously after 
her. No sooner was the door shut, 
than Ma took paper and pencil 
and wrote to invite his friend Ting 
‘“to direct his jewelled chariot to 
the mean abode of the writer, who 
was preparing a paltry repast for 
his entertainment.”’ ‘Ting was one 
of Ma’s oldest friends, and, being 
linked to a wife of a harridanish 
temperament, had a common bond 
of union with him. Like Ma also, 
he was secretly afraid of his better 
half, and his counsel, therefore, on 
the several occasions of domestic 
dispute on which he had been con- 
sulted, had naturally tended rather 
towards artifice than open war, 
Ma’s note at once suggested to 
Ting a family disagreement, and 
he lost no time in obeying the 
summons, being always glad to 
find fresh evidences that others 
were as evilly circumstanced as 
himself. He was a tall, stout 
man, with a loud voice, but want- 
ing that steadiness of eye which 
should match those outward seem- 
ings. By many people he was 
credited with a firm and somewhat 
overbearing character; but his wife 
probably showed more discern- 
ment when on one occasion, after 
a shrill outburst, she reminded 
him that ‘‘an empty pot makes 
the greatest noise.’’ 

As Ting entered Ma’s room the 
two friends greeted one another 
cordially, and into the sympathetic 
ear of his guest Ma poured the 
story of his griefs. 

‘¢ And now, what do you advise 
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me to do?’’ asked the host. ‘* My 
insignificant daughters have arrived 
at a marriageable age, and though 
they profess an aversion to matri- 
mony and a contempt for the young 
men of this place, 1 consider it my 
duty to settle them in life. But I 
see clearly that if I am to do it at 
all, I alone must be the doer. My 
wife’s views are so invariably op- 
posed to mine, that it is hopeless 
to attempt to act in harmony with 
her.”’ 

‘¢Well,”’ replied Ting, ‘I myself 
always act on the principle of the 
proverb, ‘What the eye does not 
see, the heart does not grieve after.’ 
I have on several occasions made 
family arrangements without let- 
ting my wife into the secret until 
the time for interference has passed, 
and then, of course, she has been 
compelled to accept the inevitable. 
It is true the artifice has result- 
ed in very unpleasant outbursts 
of wrath; but that is nothing— 
nothing, my dear Ma.’’ Here 
Ting’s voice, in spite of his brave 
words, trembled, as a recollection 
of certain domestic scenes came 
back to his memory. ‘‘ Besides, 
I have in this way succeeded in 
asserting my position as master of 
my own household. And my ad- 
vice to you in your present cir- 
cumstances is that you should do 
likewise. If you have made up 
your mind to marry your daugh- 
ters, employ a go-between to look 
out fitting partners, and make the 
necessary arrangements without 
saying anything to your wife about 
it. Then, when the presents have 
been sent and the cards exchanged, 
she will find it as easy to dam up 
the river with her pocket-handker- 
chief as to bar their marriages.”’ 

**Excellent ! excellent!’’ said 
Ma; ‘I will act upon your advice. 
But I must be very circumspect, 
Ting, very ‘circumspect ; for Mrs 
Ma has a number of old cronies 
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about her, who gather gossip from 
stone walls, rumours from the 
wind, and scandal from every- 
thing.” 

‘¢ Perhaps then it would be as 
well,”’ replied Ting, rising to take 
his leave, ‘‘if you were to make 
use of my study for seeing the go- 
between and others whom you may 
wish to employ in the affair. It is 
quite at your disposal.”’ 

‘*Ten thousand thanks,’’ said 
Ma. ‘‘Your advice has made a 
man of me, Ting, and your kind- 
ness has carved for itself a place in 
my heart in which ‘it will be for 
ever enshrined.”’ 

Meanwhile Mrs Ma, although 
for the moment discomfited, was 
by no means inclined to give up 
the struggle. After a short com- 
muning with herself she sent for 
Plum - blossom and Convolvulus, 
and announced to them her inten- 
tion of forthwith providing them 
with husbands of their own rank 
in life, directing them at the same 
time to preserve absolute silence 
on the subject to all but old 
‘¢ Golden-lilies,”’ their maid and 
chaperon. 

‘¢ But, mother, we do not wish 
to marry,’’ said Convolvulus; 
‘*least of all to be tied for life 
to the sort of young man whom 
you are kind enough to contem- 
plate for us. Why should we not 
remain as we are?”’ 

‘*You are too young to under- 
stand such matters,’ replied Mrs 
Ma. ‘I have seen mischief 
enough arise from leaving young 
girls unmarried, and I am deter- 
mined that you shall not be ex- 
posed to any such danger. Be- 
sides, I have been so bothered 
lately by suitors who, it seems, 
have heard of your beauty, that 1 
shall have no peace until you are 
settled.”’ 

‘«¢ Remember, mother,’’ put in 
Plum-blossom, ‘‘that as you have 
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no sons, you and father are de- 
pendent on us to tend and wait 
upon you. Then, mother, we are 
so perfectly happy in each other’s 
society that we need no other 
companionship, and it would break 
our hearts to be separated from 
each other and from you.”’ 

‘«I am touched by your expres- 
sions of affection, my children,”’’ 
answered their mother; ‘‘ but my 
mind is quite made up, as I have 
just told your father, who is fool- 
ish enough to think, poor man, 
that he ought to have the man- 
agement of the business. And 
now go back to your embroideries, 
and remember what I have said 
to you about keeping the matter 
secret.”’ 

Mrs Ma’s announcement, al- 
though not altogether unexpected, 
fell with a heavy blow upon the 
twins, who had other and deeper 
reasons than those they had ex- 


pressed for disliking the idea of 
having husbands of their mother’s 
choice forced upon them. Women 
seldom, if ever, in the first instance 
give their real reasons, at least in 


China. Their habit is to fence 
them round with a succession of 
outworks, in the shape of plausible 
excuses, which, if strong enough to 
resist the questioner, preserve in- 
violate their secret motives. If, 
however, they are driven by per- 
sistence out of the first line of 
defence, they retreat to the second, 
and so on, until the citadel is 
reached, where they are commonly 
obliged to yield at last, though 
even then they generally manage to 
march out with all the honours of 
war. In this case Mrs Ma had no 
motive for breaking the fence of 
the twins, and so never learnt, as 
she might otherwise have pos-ibly 
done, that though the garden wall 
was high, it was not too hard to 
climb, and that often when she 
fancied her daughters were en- 
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gaged at their embroideries, or 
practising their guitars, they were 
flirting merrily in the garden with 
two young scholars, under the 
chaperonage of ‘‘ Golden-lilies,’’ to 
whom recollection brought a fel- 
low-feeling for such escapades, and 
who always carefully watched over 
her charges, though at a judicious 
distance. These two youths, Messrs 
Tsin and Te, presented the real 
obstacles to the adoption of Mrs 
Ma’s proposals by the twins. And 
it was at least evidence of the 
good taste of the young ladies that 
they preferred them to the young 
men of the shopkeeper class, 
among whom their mother thought 
to find them husbands. It was 
true that neither Tsin nor Te had 
at that time much of this world’s 
goods, nor did there appear any . 
immediate prospect of their being 
able to marry; for their fathers, 
who were ex-officials, were unen- 
dowed with anything beyond the 
savings they had accumulated dur- 
ing their terms of office, and these 
were not more than enough to en- 
able them to end their days in 
retired comfort. 

In these circumstances the am- 
bitions of the young men centred © 
in their chance of winning official 
rank at the examinations. Of 
Tsin’s success no one who had 
sounded the depth of his scholar- 
ship had any doubt. Te, however, 
was by no means so gifted. His 
essays were dull reading, and his 
odes were wooden things, pain- 
fully elaborated in accordance with 
purely mechanical rules. He had 
none of the facility with which 
Tsin struck off a copy of verses, 
and could no more have penned 
the lines to Plum-blossom’s eye- 
brows, which first attracted the 
attention of the sisters to the 
young scholars, than he could have 
flown. It was on the occasion of 
the Feast of Lanterns at the be- 
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ginning of this year, that Tsin and 
Te first became aware of the ex- 
istence of the twins, who, under 
the charge of Golden-lilies, were 
on the evening of that festival 
admiring the illuminations in the 
streets. Struck by the incompar- 
able beauty of the young ladies, 
the youths followed them about in 
blank amazement, until Tsin’s im- 
agination having been suddenly 
fired by seeing an expression of 
delight pass over Plum-blossom’s 
beaming countenance at the sight 
of an illumination more brilliant 
than usual, he hurriedly penned a 
stanza, in which the ideas of willow- 
leaf eyebrows and jade-like fea- 
tures were so skilfully handled, 
that when it fell into that young 
lady’s hands she was lost in admi- 
ration at the grace and beauty of 
the lines. A hurried glance of 
acknowledgment was enough to 


keep the young men at the heels 


of the twins until the portals of 
the ex-chemist closed upon them; 
and when, on the next afternoon, 
Convolvulus found in the summer- 
house a stanza marked by all the 
grace of diction which character- 
ised the ode of the previous day, 
she had no hesitation in ascribing 
the authorship to the same gifted 
being. This message of homage 
was a prelude to a hurried visit 
paid and received beneath the 
bunches of wistaria which hung 
around the favourite garden re- 
treat of the twins, and this again 
to other and longer interviews, in 
which Tsin gradually came to de- 
vote himself to Plum-blossom, and 
Te to Convolvulus. 

It was while toying at one such 
meeting that the twins were sum- 
moned to hear the designs which 
their mother had formed for their 
future; and when they left the 
maternal presence, it was with 
feelings akin to despair that they 
poured their griefs into Golden- 
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lilies’ sympathetic bosom. ‘* What 
are we to do?”’ was their plaintive 
cry. ; : 
‘¢Do?”’ said Golden-lilies cheer- 
ily—‘‘ why, do as the juggler did 
who was sentenced to death last 
year.”’ 

‘‘You have always some wise 
saying or queer story ready, dear 
Golden-lilies. But explain ; what 
did the juggler do except die?”’ 

‘That is just what he did not 
do, for when the Emperor told 
him that his life should be spared 
on condition that he made the 
Emperor’s favourite mule speak, 
the man undertook to do it within 
twelve months by the calendar.” 

‘‘What a fool he must have 
been !”’ 

‘¢So his friends said ; but he re- 
plied, ‘Not so, for many things 
may happen in a year—the mule 
may die, or the Emperor may die, or 
I may die; and even if the worst 
comes to the worst, and none of 
these things happen, I shall at 
least have had another year of 
life.’ Now, though you are not 
in such a parlous state as the jug- 
gler was, yet, as you cannot resist 
your mother, you had better ap- 
pear to submit, and trust to the 
chapter of accidents.”’ 

But Mrs Ma was evidently dis- 
posed to leave as little as possible 
to accident, for the very next 
morning she sallied out in her 
sedan-chair, and paid a visit toa 
well-known ‘‘go-between’’ in the 
town. This woman, delighted co 
have the credit of arranging the 
marriage of the beautiful twins, 
chose from her list of bachelors 
two young men, one the son of a 
silk-mercer, and the other of a salt- 
merchant, who fulfilled Mrs Ma’s 
main requirement of being rich. 

‘< They are nice young men, too,”’ 
she added, ‘‘though neither of 
them is likely to attract the admi- 
ration of the goddess of the North 
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Star like the matchless Chang-le. 
But if ugly men never mated, the 
imperial race of China would soon 
die out.” 

‘¢] don’t care a melon-seed,”’ 
said Mrs Ma, as she ate two or 
three of those delicacies from the 
dainty dish by her side, ‘‘ about 
beauty in a man. None can be 
called deformed but the poor: 
money is beauty, and to my mind 
the true deformity is an empty 
purse. So please make the proper 
overtures at once, and let me 
know the result. I have reasons 
for wishing to preserve secrecy in 
this matter, and I would therefore 
beg you not to talk of it until all 
is arranged.”’ 

It was not long before the go- 
between reported confidentially 
that her proposal had been re- 
ceived both by the silk-mercer 
Yang and the salt-merchant Le 
on behalf of their sons with en- 
thusiasm. Nor did the fortune- 
teller throw any obstacles in the 
way of the speedy fulfilment of 
Mrs Ma’s schemes; for the al- 
manac pointed with unmistakable 
_ clearness to the next full moon as 

being one of the most fortunate 
in the whole year for marriages. 

Everythjng seemed therefore to 
lie level with the wish of Mrs Ma; 
and under the combined influences 
of good fortune and satisfaction 
evoked from the conviction that 
she was doing her duty as a 
mother, her good-nature knew no 
bounds. She was even civil to 
Ma, and in her superior way 
smiled to herself at the beaming 
self-content which had lately come 
over him, and which she naturally 
regarded as a reflection of her own 
good-humour. As the day for re- 
ceiving the presents approached, 
she chuckled to see how easily he 
was persuaded to have the chairs 
and divan in the reception-hall 
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re-covered and the walls redecor- 
ated. On the day itself— poor 
foolish man !—far from expressing 
any surprise at the superlative 
toilet in which she had bedecked 
herself, he paid her the compli- 
ment of likening her to a fairy 
from the palace of the ‘ Royal 
Mother of the West,’ and even 
went the length, as though follow- 
ing her example, of arraying him- 
self in his costliest garments. As 
the day advanced, the actions of 
each seemed to have a strange 
fascination for the other, and 
when, at the usual evening hour 
for the presentation of betrothal 
presents, the merry strains of the 
** Dragon and the Phcenix,”’ played 
by more than one band, struck 
upon their ears, they glanced at 
one another with gratified curios- 
ity rather than surprise. As the 
noise in the street swelled into a 
roar compounded of bands, drums, 
and the shouts of coolies, Mrs Ma’s 
pride rose at the thought that she 
had succeeded in capturing such 
liberal and munificent suitors, and 
she had almost forgotten the op- 
position of her husband when four 
young men, bearing letters, and 
each leading a goose and a gander 
—the recognised emblems of con- 
jugal affection—followed by ser- 
vants carrying a succession of rich 
presents, advanced to the audience- 
hall. That her two protégés should 
have sent eight geese appeared to 
her unnecessary, although she ac- 
cepted the multiplication of the 
birds as a pretty token of the 
ardour of the lovers; but her sense 
of this excess was soon lost in her 
admiration of the unusually nu- 
merous gifts which now filled the 
courtyard. 

With many deep reverences the 
young men presented their letters 
to Ma, who was at first too much 
dazed by the confusion which 
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reigned about him to do more 
than to incline his head and open 
the envelopes. As he read the 
first letter, however, his confused 
expression of countenance was ex- 
changed for one of puzzled surprise. 

‘¢ There is,’’ he said, ‘‘ some mis- 
take here. I know nothing of this 
Mr Yang who writes. You must,” 
he added, turning to the young 
man who had presented the letter, 
‘“‘have come to the wrong house 
by mistake.”’ 

‘«¢ Pardon me,”’ replied the young 
gentleman, ‘‘ your humble servitor 
has made no mistake, unless, indeed, 
you are not the honourable father 
of the incomparable twins whom 
you have deigned to betroth to my 
principal, Mr Yang, and his friend 
Mr Le.”’ 

The mention of these names re- 
called Mrs Ma to the actualities 
of the position; and, advancing 
towards her husband, she said 
with some embarrassment— 

‘*There is no mistake in the 
matter. Itold you that I should 
arrange our daughters’ marriages, 
and 1 have done so. Messrs Yang 
and Lee are the gentlemen I have 
chosen, and these are their presents 
in due form.” 

For a moment Ma looked at her 
in angry astonishment, and then, 
as the whole affair took shape in 
his mind, he lost all control over 
himself, and, trembling with pas- 
sion, he broke out— 

“‘You stupid, obstinate woman, 
how dare you disobey my orders 
and practise this deceit upon me? 
By what pretence of right have 
you ventured to interfere in this 
matter? You have brought dis- 
grace upon me and infamy upon 
yourself. 7 have arranged alli- 
ances for the twins with the sons 
of my friends Messrs ‘Tsai and 
Fung, and it is these they shall 
marry and no others!’’ Then 
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turning to Yang and Le’s young 
squires, he added with scant cour- 
tesy—‘‘ Take away your gifts, 
young men, and tell your princi- 
pals that this rebuff serves them 
right for dealing in an underhand 
way with a headstrong woman.”’ 

‘¢ Dont listen to him,” cried Mrs 
Ma. ‘‘I accept your presents.’’ 

‘¢ Take them away ! ’’ shouted Ma. 

‘¢ You shameless boor! ’’ screamed 
Mrs Ma—‘‘ you miserable, vapour- 
ing good-for-nothing! Do you talk 
to me of ‘ daring’ and ‘ venturing’? 
Why, you may thank Buddha that 
you have got a wife who knows 
how and when to act; and I tell 
you that your friends Tsai and 
Fung may as well try to join the 
hare in the moon as hope to raise 
the veils of my daughters. So if 
these young men represent them 
they had better be off at once and 
take their rubbish with them.”’ 

This was more than Ma’s iras- 
cible nature was able to endure} 
and raising his hand to strike, he 
rushed at his wife. Fortunately 
his servants were near enough to 
intervene, and an exchange of 
blows—for Mrs Ma had seized a 
flute from an amazed musician, 
and stood ready for the assault 
—was for the moment averted. 
Foiled in finding the natural out- 
let for ‘his rage, Ma, with as wild 
gesticulations as were possible with 
a man holding each arm and a third 
dragging at his skirts, shouted 
orders to his servants ¢o turn Yang 
and Le’s squires, with their pres- 
ents, out into the street. With 
equal vehemence Mrs Ma invoked 
the direst misfortunes and deepest 
curses on the head of any one who 
ventured to lay hands on them, 
and at the same time called on her 
partisans to throw the other people 
and their gifts out of doors. The 
hubbub thus created was aggra- 
vated by the incursion of idlers 
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from the streets, some of whom 
presently took sides, as the squires 
and their followers showed signs 
of acting on the taunts and ad- 
jurations of Ma and his wife. 
From words the adverse hosts 
speedily came to blows, and a 
scene of indescribable confusion 
ensued. The presents, which had 
made such a goodly show but a 
few minutes before, were broken 
to pieces and scattered over the 
courtyard; while the eight geese, 
with outstretched wings and wild 
cacklings, flew, seeking places of 
refuge. With impartial wisdom 
the servants of the house, aided 
by some unbiassed onlookers, threw 
their weight on the combatants 
in the direction of the door. By 


this manceuvre the courtyard was 
gradually cleared, and eventually 
the front gates were closed on the 
surging, fighting crowd, which was 
dispersed only when some few of 


the ringleaders had been carried 
off to the magistrate’s yamun. 

As a neighbour and an acquaint- 
ance of Ma, I thought it best, on 
being informed of what had taken 
place, to call in to see if I could be 
of any use. I had some difficulty 
in getting inside the front gates; 
but when I did, a scene of confu- 
sion presented itself such as I have 
never seen equalled. The court- 
yard was covered with dééris, as 
though some typhoon had been 
creating havoc in an upholsterer’s 
shop; while *in the audience-hall 
Ma was inflicting chastisement on 
his wife with a mulberry-twig, 
which he had evidently iorn from 
the tree at hand in the yard. I 
was fortunately in time to prevent 
the punishment becoming severe, 
though at the time I could not but 
feel that Mrs Ma’s conduct was 
of a kind which could only be 
adequately punished by corporal 
chastisement. 
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As a husband and a Confucian- , 
ist, | deprecate the use of the rod - 
towards a wife except in extreme 
cases. There are, however, some 
women whose intellects are so. 
small and their obstinacy so great 
that reasoning is thrown away 
upon them. They have nothing 
to which one can appeal by argu- 
ment; and with such _ persons 
bodily fear is the only fulcrum 
on which it is possible to rest a 
lever to move them. From all I 
hear, Mrs Ma is a typical specimen 
of this class. She prides herself oa 
her obstinacy, which she regards 
as a token of a strong mind, and 
she is utterly destitute of that 
intelligence which should ‘make 
her aware of the misery and dis- 
comfort it causes to those about 
her. No camel is more obstinate 
and no donkey more stupid than 
she. 

But while quite recognising this, 
I could not but feel some compas- 
sion for her, as, weeping and di- 
shevelled, she escaped from the hall 
when I succeeded in releasing her 
from her husband’s wrath. At 
first Ma’s fury was so uncontrol- 
lable that I could do nothing with 
him; but gradually he quieted 
down, and, acting on my advice, 
went over to his friend Ting to 
consult as to what should be 
done in the very unpleasant 
circumstances in which he _ was 
placed. It was plain that some 
decided step would have to be 
taken, as the arrest of some of the 
rioters had brought the whole 
affair within the cognisance of the 
mandarins, and it is always best 


‘in such matters to be the one to | 


throw the first stone. After much 
discussion it was, as I afterwards 
learned, decided that Ma should 
present a petition to the «prefect, 
praying him, in the interest of 
marital authority and social order, 
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to command the fulfilment of the 
contract entered into by the peti- 
tioner with Fung and Tsai. 

On the following morning Ma, 
in pursuance of this arrangement, 
presented himself at the prefect’s 
yamun, and after having paid hand- 
some douceurs to the doorkeeper 
and secretary, was admitted into 
the august presence of his Excel- 
lency Lo. Having only lately arriv- 
ed in the prefecture, Lo’s appear- 
ance had been hitherto unknown 
to Ma, who was much awed and 
impressed by the dignified airs and 
grand ways of his Excellency. A 
man severe he is and stern to view, 
and yet beneath his outward seem- 
ing there is a strong undercurrent 
of human nature, held in check, 
it is true, by the paralysing effect 
of our educational system, but 
still capable of being aroused 
and worked upon at times. As 
Ma knelt before him he glanced 
down the memorial, and demanded 
a full explanation of the circum- 
stances. Nothing loath, Ma poured 
forth his version of the story, in 
which he by no means extenuated 
his wife’s conduct, and wound up 
by emphasising the importance of 
checking the insubordination of 
the women, which was becoming 
only too prevalent in that neigh- 
bourhood. 

‘You certainly have made out 
a primd facie case for further 


. investigation,’’ said the prefect; 


‘and what you say about women 
is, to your credit, precisely in ac- 
cord with the teachings of Confu- 
cius, who laid down that ‘ women 
should yield absolute obedience to 
their husbands, and that beyond 
the threshold of their apartments 
they should not be known either 
for good or for evil.’ I shall there- 
fore summon your wife to appear 
at once before me ; and meanwhile 
you may stand aside.”’ 
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The summoning officer was not 
long in executing his mission, and 
the time had scarcely begun to 
hang heavily on Ma’s hands when 
Mrs Ma entered the yamun. ‘That 
lady looked anything but comfort- 
able when she saw her husband 
talking with an assured air to the 
officers of the court, and answered 
his glance of recognition with the 
kind of look that a house-dog gives 
a stranger cur when it crosses his 
threshold. On learning that Mrs 
Ma had arrived, the prefect at 
once took his place on the bench; 
and as both disputants fell on their 
knees in the courtyard, he ordered 
Mrs Ma to explain her conduct in 
disobeying the commands of her 
husband. 

‘¢May it please your Excellen- 
cy,’’ she began. ‘‘1 am a poor ig- 
norant woman.”’ 

‘*So far I am with you,’’ said 
the prefect; ‘* but go on with your 
story.” 

«¢ And, your Excellency, I have 
always tried todo my duty by my 
husband and children.” 

‘‘That is not the point. Tell 
me why, when your husband had 
forbidden you to interfere in the 
matter of the marriage of your 
daughters, you persisted in doing 
so ” 


« May it please your Excellency, 


” 


my great-grandmother 

‘¢Qh, may curses rest on your 
great-grandmother!’’ shouted the 
prefect, losing patience. ‘‘ Speak 
to the matter in hand or you shall 
be flogged.’’ 

‘¢] was only going to explain, 
your Excellency.”’ 

‘«Now take care what you are 
saying.”’ 

‘Jt is true my husband told me 
that he would arrange our daugh- 
ters’ marriages, but I knew that 
anything he touched he marred, 
and I thought, therefore, that as 
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I had always been told, at least by 
my great ” A warning glance 
from the prefect here checked her 
eloquence, and she went on—‘‘ I 
have always learned that the mar- 
riage of a daughter is the par- 
ticular province of her mother. I 
should never have dreamed, your 
Excellency, of interfering if it had 
been our son’s marriage. Not that 
we have a son, your Excellency, 
though many is the time I have 
been to the temple of Kwanyin to 
pray for one; and as to money, 
your Excellency———”’ 

‘« Bring a one-inch bamboo,’ said 
the prefect to one of the lictors. 

‘«Oh, please spare me, your Ex- 
cellency, and I will say anything 
you wish!” 

‘<All I want is that you should 
tell the truth and speak only the 
record. Do this, and I will listen; 
lie or wander, and I shall flog 

ou.”’ 

‘* Well then, your Excellency, I 
found also that the two young men 
selected by my husband were in 
no way proper matches for my 
daughters, who are very beautiful. 
One of these wretched youths is 
blind in one eye, and the other has 
one leg shorter than its fellow. In 
these circumstances I took the 
matter in hand, and discovered 
two veritable dragons, who were 
yearning to link their fate with 
the pair of phoenixes who rest be- 
neath my humble roof. As destiny 
decreed, my husband’s cripples sent 
their betrothal presents at the same 
moment that Messrs Yang and Le 
sent theirs. Upon this my hus- 
band gave way to wild fury, broke 
the presents to atoms, beat the 
servants, and flogged your humble 
servant until she was one mass of 
bruises.’ 

‘«TIs it true that these profégés 
of yours are as your wife describes 
them ?”’ asked the prefect of Ma. 
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‘No, your Excellency; she has 
grossly exaggerated their defects. 
It is true that the sight of one of 
Fung’s eyes is partially affected, 
and that Tsai’s legs are not quite 
of an equal length, but the differ- 
ence between them is so slight that 
it is outwardly invisible, and is 
only perceptible if he walks over 
a wooden floor, when there is a 
slightly hop-and-go-one sound about 
his steps. But, your Excellency, 
she would have been wise to have 
remembered the proverb, ‘ Don’t 
laugh at your neighbour’s wart 
when your own throat is disfigured 
by a wen;’ for it is as well known 
as that your Excellency is the 
quintessence of wisdom, that Yang 
is only, as we people say, nine 
parts of a whole; and as for young 
Le, he bears so evil a reputation 
that no respectable citizen will 
allow him to enter his doors.”’ 

‘¢Well, if this were a matter 
which only concerned you two, I 
should not trouble myself further 
about it, for you are a pair of the 
simplest of simpletons; but as 
your daughters’ interests are at 
stake, I have thought it right to 
send for them, that I may find out 
what they feel on the subject.’’ 

At this moment the twins en- 
tered the court, and advanced 
with graceful modesty, swaying 
from side to side like tender 


shrubs gently moved by a passing 


breeze. Never had they looked 
more lovely; their jade-like com- 
plexions, exquisite features, and 
lustrous eyes lent so ethereal a 
beauty to their budding woman- 
hood that they seemed more than 
mortal. With the winsomest mien, 
and wielding their fans as only 
Eastern women can, they bowed 
low before the prefect, and then 
stood awaiting his orders. The 
poor man gazed on them as a man 
gazes on spirits from the other 
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world. He had looked up as they 
entered, expecting to see in them 
repetitions of their vulgar-looking 
parents; but to his unutterable 
surprise they stood before him 
resplendent as the moon on the 
fourteenth night, and as fascinat- 
ing as fairies. As it happened, 
they had just arrayed themselves 
in their most becoming costumes 
in expectation of a visit from Tsin 
and Te, when the prefect’s sum- 
mons came. Every charm, there- 
fore, which personal adornment 
could add to their natural beauty 
was present with them, and the 
picture they made as they stood 
in the middle of the courtyard was 
one which struck the spectators 
dumb with astonishment. The 
prefect dropped his pencil, and 
seemed quite to forget that any- 
thing was expected of him; and 
for the moment no one, except the 
twins and their parents, did ex- 


pect anything from him; for one and 
all—secretaries, ¢ing-chats, lictors, 
and clerks—were so ravished by 
the sight, that all consciousness 
of the fitness of things was lost 


to view. After some moments of 
silence, which seemed to the twins 
like so many hours, the prefect 
awoke from his rapt astonishment, 
and said— 

‘“‘Are you really the daughters 
of these people before me? Is it 
possible that nature should have 
played such a trick, and should 
have moulded you in manners as 
in shape, in blood and in virtue, 
on a model as widely separated 
from your parents as earth is from 
heaven ?”’ 

‘*May it please your Excellen- 
cy,” replied Plum-blossom, in a 
low and nervous tone, ‘‘we are 
the children—the only children— 
of these our parents.”’ 

‘‘Come nearer,’’ rejoined the 
prefect, in a voice that had no 
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stern judicial sing about it, ‘‘ and 
speak without reserve to me; for 
if I do not espouse your cause and 
shield you from wrong, may my 
father’s ashes be scattered to the 
wind, and my mother’s grave be 
dishonoured. Tell me, now, have 
you any desire to marry any of 
the four suitors your father and 
mother have provided for you? 
and if you have, tell me to which 
you incline.” 

‘‘We know nothing of these 
young men, your Excellency,”’ said 
Plum-blossom. 

‘¢ Well, when you hear that, ac- 
cording to your parents’ descrip- 
tion, one is blind, another lame, a 
third silly, and the fourth wicked, 
I should hardly expect that you 
would care to make their acquaint- 
ance. However, as they are in 
attendance I shall have them in, 
that you may see what manner of 
men they are.’’ Turning to an 
officer, he added, ‘*Send in the 
four suitors in this case.’’ 

As the young men entered, all 
eyes were turned towards them, 
and certainly a sorrier quartet it 
would be difficult to find anywhere. 
Their natural failings fully justi- 
fied the description given of them 
by Ma and his wife, and were in 
this instance exaggerated by. the 
consciousness of the ordeal they 
were called upon to undergo. The 
prefect looked at them with sur- 
prise and disgust; and the twins, 
who held Tsin and Te as their 
models, regarded them with horror 
from behind their fans. 

‘‘ Well?” said the prefect, turn- 
ing to Plum-blossom and Convol- 
vulus. 

‘¢Oh, your Excellency !”’ plain- 
tively ejaculated the twins in one 
breath. 

‘‘T quite understand you, and 
your verdict is exactly what I 
should have expected; and since 
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it is plain to me,—come a little 
nearer; I fear you cannot hear 
what I say,—that your parents are 
as incapable of understanding your 
value as monkeys are of apprais- 
ing the price of apple-green jade, 
I shall take on myself the matter 
of your marriages. Are not pre- 
fects ‘the fathers and mothers of 
the people’ ? and if so, then I am 
both your father and your mother. 
Put yourselves into my hands, 
then. Trust in me; and if I do 
not do the best I can for you, may 
I die childless, and may beggars 
worship at my tomb! ”’ 

‘‘How can we thank you,” 
said Plum-blossom, who was al- 
ways readiest with her words, ‘‘ for 
your boundless condescension and 
infinite kindness towards your 
handmaidens? May your Excel- 


lency live for ten thousand years, 
and may descendants of countless 


generations cheer your old age! 

‘Thank you for your good 
wishes,”” said the prefect. ‘I 
must take time to consider the 
course I shall pursue, and will 
let you know theresult.” Then 
turning to Ma and his wife, he 
said in quite another tone—‘‘ Take 
your daughters home, and do not 
venture to make any arrangements 
for their future until you hear 
from me.”’ 

So saying he rose, but, contrary 
to his usual habit, waited to ar- 
range his papers until the sylph- 
like forms of the ‘twins had disap- 
peared thruugh the folding-doors, 
when he retired precipitately. 

The next morning Ma was sur- 
prised by a visit from the prefect, 
who had found it necessary, he 
said, to inform the twins in per- 
son of his intentions towards them. 
Having greeted his wards with all 
the affection of a guardian, he 
said— 

‘«On thinking over the matter 
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of your marriages, I have deter- 
mined to hold an examination 
preliminary to the coming official 
examination, and I propose to 
offer you as the prizes to be 
awarded to the two scholars who 
shall come out at the top of the 
list. In this way we shall have 
at least a guarantee that your 
husbands will be learned, and 
likely to gain distinction in offi- 
cial life.” 

‘¢ But suppose,’’ put in Convol- 
vulus timidly, ‘‘they should be 
married men ?”’ 

‘‘Ah, I never thought of that!” 
said the prefect, laughing. ‘‘ Well, . 
I will tell you what I willdo. It 
happens that a hunter brought me 
in this morning a brace of the 
most beautiful gazelles, and these 
I will give to the two top married 
men, as dim and bleared emblems 
of the still more lovely creatures 
which will fall to the lot of the 
two successful bachelors.’’ 

The prefect accompanied his re- 
mark with a smile and bow which 
added another tinge of colour to 
the blushes which had already 
suffused the brilliant cheeks of the 
twins, whose modest confusion had 
scarcely subsided when he took his 
departure. 

The appearance, two or three 
days after this interview, of a 
semi-official proclamation announc- 
ing the examination and specifying 
the prizes in store for the winners, 
produced the wildest excitement 
in the town. The proceedings be- 
fore the prefect had become noto- 
rious, and the rare beauty of the 
twins was, if possible, exaggerated 
by the thousand-tongued rumours 
which spread of their exceeding 
loveliness. To Plum-blossom the 
ordeal suggested no_ uneasiness. 
For, feeling confident of the sur- 
passing talent of Tsin, she enter- 
tained no doubt that he would 
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come out first upon the list. But 
with Convolvulus the case was 
different; for, though devotedly 
attached to Te, she had wit enough 
to recognise that his literary tal- 
ents were not on a par with his 
distinguished appearance. The 
uneasiness she thus felt found vent 
in words at one of the stolen in- 
terviews in the arbour, and Te 
frankly admitted that he had been 
tortured by the same misgiving. 

‘«If I could only dive into the 
prefect’s mind,” he said, ‘‘and 
find out what themes he has 
chosen for the two essays, I should 
have no fear.”’ 

These words sank deep into 
Convolvulus’s soul, and in a con- 
versation with Plum-blossom, in 
which she expressed her fears for 
Te, she repeated what he had said, 
adding— 

‘*Do you think that we could 
worm out of the prefect some- 
thing about the themes he is going 
to set ?”’ 

‘I do not know, but we might 
try,’ replied her sympathetic sister. 
‘« The best plan would be, I think, 
that we should express in a casual 
way a liking for some classical 
piece, and it is possible that to 
pay us a compliment he might be 
kind enough to choose the themes 
out of it. For, dear old man, I 
saw from behind my fan a look in 
his eyes when he made us that 
pretty speech the other day that 
made me think of mother’s saying, 
‘Men propose and women dispose.’ 
Only yesterday dear Tsin taught 
me a lovely ode out of the ‘ Book 
of Poetry,’ beginning— 

‘See where before you gleams the 
foaming tide 

Of Tsin and Wei down-sweeping in 
their pride.’ 


[t was so pretty of him to choose 
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an ode in which his own dear 
name occurs, was it not? Now, 
don’t you think that in the letter 
we have to write to the prefect 
to-day about the copy of the pro- 
clamation he sent us, we might 
put in a quotation from this ode? 
It would at least please him, for I 
know he is fond of poetry, and it 
is possible that it might draw a 
remark from him which we may 
turn to account. It is full of lines 
which would make capital themes.”’ 

‘¢Oh, Plum-blossom, how clever 
you are! If you and Tsin have 
sons they will all, 1 am sure, be 
Chwang-yuen.' Your device is 
excellent. Let us set to work at 
once to compose the letter.’ 

So down they sat to the task, 
and after much cogitation Plum- 
blossom drafted the following :— 

‘¢ May it please your Excellency, 
—yYour humble servants on their 
knees -have received the jade-like 
epistle and proclamation which 
you deigned to send them. With 
rapture they have admired the 
pearl. like style of your brilliant 
pencil, and with endless gratitude 
they recognise your kindness and 
bounty, which are as wide and far- 
reaching as ‘the gardens beyond 
the Wei’ described in the ‘ Book of 
Poetry.’ ”’ 

‘¢Now, what do you think of 
that ?’’ said Plum-blossom, as she 
put down her pencil. ‘7 think 
it is neat. It brings in the refer- 
ence to the ode without any seem- 
ing effort, and-will, if I mistake 
not, tickle our friend’s fancy for 
classical quotations.”’ 

«¢ Oh, it is excellent,’’ said Con- 
volvulus. ‘‘ With the twig so 
cleverly limed, I feel sure we 
shall catch our bird.” 

And the results proved Convol- 
vulus to be right; for on the fol- 
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lowing day the prefect called 
again, and in conversation with 
the twins, with whom he had now 
grown familiar, he remarked— 

‘*So I see you have read the 
‘ Book of Poetry.’ ”’ 

‘* Yes,’’ said Convolvulus ; ‘¢ and 
it was such a pleasure to be able 
to quote our favourite ode in 
writing to our dearest friend.”’ 

The prefect, touched and pleased 
at this artless expression of re- 
gard, rejoined— 

‘‘It so happens that that is one 
of my favourite odes also. The 
description,’’ added he, waxing 
enthusiastic, ‘‘of the wide-sweep- 
ing rivers, and the lovely gardens, 
with the admixture of human in- 
terests in the mention of lovers 
toying beneath the shade, presents 
to my mind a picture which is 
literally laden with beauty and 
delight.”’ 

‘« Though, of course, I am quite 
incapable of understanding a// that 
you mean, it has occurred to me 
in reading the ode,”’ replied Plum- 
blossom, ‘‘that every line is like 
a seed of corn, which, if properly 
treated, may be made to bring 
forth rich literary fruit.’ 

‘*I cannot help thinking, Miss 
Plum-blossom,’’ said the prefect, 
‘‘that if you were to enter the 
lists at the examination you would 
probably win yourself.”’ 

‘*What a barren triumph it 
would be!”’ said Plum-blossom, 
laughing. ‘‘But if I competed 
at all,’’ she added, ‘‘I should in- 
sist on your taking this ode as 
our text, and then I should repro- 
duce the ideas you have just given 
us, and win the prize.”’ 

‘¢Well, I tell you what I will 
do if you will keep my secret,”’ 
said he. ‘*I wél/ give the themes 
from this ode, and then you and 
your sister will be able to judge 
whether the winners deserve the 
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prizes. But what is the matter 
with your sister?” 

This exclamation was caused by 
Convolvulusy dropping her teacup 
on to the floor and breaking out 
into hysterical sobbing. 

‘“‘Oh, she is rather subject to 
these attacks at this time of the 
year,’’ said Plum-biossom, running 
to her side. ‘* Will you excuse 
my attending to her ?”’ 

‘¢Oh, don’t think of me for a 
moment. Please look after your 
sister. I will go off at once, and 
shall send over in the afternoon 
to inquire how she is.”’ 

As the door closed on the pre- 
fect, Convolvulus sobbed out: 
‘‘Oh, how stupid I have been! 
But I could not help it. Dear 
Te is now safe.” 

That afternoon there were great 
rejoicings in the summer-house, 
and Plum-blossom’s fimesse was 
eulogised in terms which to an 
unprejudiced observer might have 
seemed adulatory. And it was 
generally agreed between the four 
lovers that by steady application 
during the month which _inter- 
vened before the examination, Te 
might easily make himself so com- 
pletely master of all that had been 
written on the ode in question 
that he could not fail to succeed. 
With ready zeal, on the very next 
morning he set to work at the 
commentaries, and beginning with 


Maou’s, he waded carefully through ‘ 


the writings of every weighty critic 
down to the present time. In the 
intervals of leisure he practised 
essay-writing under the guidance 
of Tsin, and made such progress 
that Convolvulus was in raptures ; 
and even Plum-blossom, reflecting 
the opinion of Tsin, was loud in her 
praises of his diligence and success. 

At last the examination day 
atrived, and armed with the good 
wishes and benedictions of the 
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twins, the two friends betook 
themselves to the prefect’s yamun. 
On entering the courtyard they 
found that rows of tables, separ- 
ated by temporary partitions on 
the sides and at the back, were 
ranged in the usually empty space. 
At the door was a secretary—a 
stranger—who gave to each a 
numbered ticket, and _ inscribed 
their names on a register ; while 
another official allotted to each a 
table, and distributed paper, ink, 
and pencils. In their impatient 
anxiety our two heroes had come 
early ; but from the noise and ex- 
citement which began immediately 
to echo on every side of them, it 
was plain that there were very 
many others who were minded to 
be in good time also. At length, 
when every table was full, and 
every ticket given away, a drum 
was sounded, the folding-doors 


were closed, and the competitors 


were cut off from the outer world 
for the rest of the day. Presently 
the prefect entered at the upper 
end of the hall, and having taken 
his seat on a raised dais, thus ad- 
dressed the assembled scholars— 

<¢ You are all doubtless aware of 
the unusual circumstances under 
which I am holding this examina- 
tion, and I take it for granted that 
you are cognisant of the prizes 
which are to be won by the 
two most successful competitors.”’ 
Many an eye sparkled at this ref- 
erence to the twins. ‘‘The two 
themes on which I shall ask you 
to write as many essays are taken 
from the ode of the ‘ Book of Po- 
etry,’ entitled ‘The Tsin and the 
Wei.’”’ Here Te gave a great sigh 
of relief. ‘* The first consists of 
the two opening lines— 


‘See where before you gleams _ the 
foaming tide 
Of Tsin and Wei down-sweeping in their 


pride ;’ 
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and the second, of what I may call 
the refrain of the ode— 


‘Beyond the watery waste of mighty 
Wei 
TWere blooms a garden rich in blossoms 


gay, 

Where lads and lasses toy in shady 
bowexs, 

And pelt each other with soft-petalled 
flowers.’ 


You will have observed that a 
secretary, who has been kindly 
lent me for the occasion by the 
Viceroy of the province, took 
down your names at the door, 
placing them on his scroll opposite 
the numbers corresponding with 
those on your tickets. Having 
finished your essays, you will be 
good enough to sign at the foot 
of each the number on your tick- 
ets—not your names. After the 
papers have been examined, and 
the order of merit arranged, this 
sealed envelope which I hold in 
my hand, and which contains the 
secretary scroll, will be opened, 
and the names of the winners as- 
certained and announced. As the 
task of going over the essays will 
be a long one, I propose to proclaim 
the award on the fifteenth of the 
present month at noon. And now 
to your tasks. The prizes offered 
you are well worth a struggle, and 
I cannot imagine any objects more 
calculated to stir the blood and fire 
the imaginations of young men like 
yourselves than the lovely daugh- 
ters of Ma.”’ 

When the students had settled 
down to their work, the prefect, 
acting on a sudden impulse, sent 
to invite the twins to look down 
at the competitors from the lat- 
ticed gallery which ran along one 
side of the courtyard. Such an 
opportunity of looking down upon 
five hundred possible husbands was 
not to be lost, and as quickly as 
their chair coolies could carry them 
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they presented themselves at the 
door of the private apartments. 
The prefect, who had grown quite 
alert when Plum-blossom and her 
sister were in question, snatched 
a moment from his duties in the 
hall to escort them to the gallery. 
Once alone, they eagerly scanned 
the five hundred for the lineaments 
of their lovers. 

‘Oh, there is Te!” said Plum- 
blossom. ‘I know him by the lie 
of his pigtail.”’ 

‘«Where do you mean?’”’ asked 
Convolvulus, seeing that her sister 
was looking in quite another di- 
rection to the one in which her 
eyes had been riveted for some 
minutes. 

‘¢In the front row, and about 
the tenth from this end.” 

‘‘ Why, you silly thing, there 
the dear fellow is, sitting in the 
fourth row, with his sleeves tucked 
up and his spectacles on.”’ 

‘¢ Well, thep, all I can say is, 
that there is another young man 
with a pigtail exactly like Te’s. 
Do you see Tsin ?’’ she added, after 
a pause. ‘‘ He is writing as though 
his life depended on it, and smil- 
ing at times as though some happy 
thoughts were crossing his mind.” 

‘*Oh!”’ exclaimed Convolvulus 
presently, ‘‘ Te is in difficulties. 
He is biting the end of his pen- 
cil, as he always does when he is 
stranded for want of matter. I 
wish I were by him to encourage 
him.” 

‘*T don’t think your pysence 
would be likely to add much to 
the concentration of his thoughts,”’ 
remarked her sister. 

*« Oh, there, he is off again! I 
wonder what thought suggested 
itself to him at that moment. Do 
you know, I sometimes think that 
Te and I are able to communicate 
mentally by speechless messages, 
for I have several times found 


- 
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that we have both been thinking 
of the same thing at the same 
moment.” 

‘¢Oh, wonderful, wonderful, 
wonderful ! But now we must be 
going, or those men near us will 
hear us chattering.”’ So sending 
a dutiful farewell to the prefect, 
they returned home to await the 
arrival of their lovers, who had 
promised to report progress after 
the labours of the day. As the 
shades of evening fell, the sound 
of well-known tootsteps brought 
the sisters to the balcony of the 
summer-house, and as they leaned 
over to greet their lovers, the 
young men _ instinctively paused 
to admire the beauty of the pic- 
ture they made. Their light 
‘and graceful forms, clothed with 
all the taste and brilliancy of 
richly embroidered robes, and their 
exquisite features lit up with 
pleasure and —— presented 
a foreground which found fitting 
surroundings in the quaint carv- 
ing of the arbour and the masses 
of wistaria-blossom, which drooped 
like bunches of grapes from the 
eaves and every coign of vantage. 

‘¢ Well? ”’ they. asked. 

‘¢ Good news,’’ was the answer. 
‘¢ The prefect was as good as his 
word, and everything turned out 
exactly as we had expected.” 

‘< That is capital. But we were 
sorry you did not sit together,” 
said Plum-blossom. 

‘*How do you know that we 
did not?” said Tsin, with surprise. 

‘*And why, Te, did you tuck 
up your sleeves, as though you 
were going to contend with a 
sword rather than with a pen?” 
said Convolvulus. 

‘¢ Now, who told you that I 
tucked up my sleeves? Confess, 
or [’ll 

‘¢Oh, what a pair of unsympa- 
thetic mortals you are!”’ broke in 
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Plum-blossom, who was too happy 
to be silent. ‘‘ There were we 
looking down upon you from the 
latticed gallery, and you were no 
more conscious of our presence 
than if you had been made of 
stone.” 

‘¢And, Te, dear,’’ said Convol- 
vulus, ‘‘once when your ideas had 
evidently forsaken you, I longed 
to be at your side to help you out. 
And I think my longing wish 
must have been of some use, for 
almost immediately you set to 
work again.” 

‘‘Let us go for a stroll in the 
garden, and we will talk it all 
over,” was the reply of the en- 
amoured Te. 

The ten days which elapsed be- 
tween the examination and the 
announcement of the results passed 
slowly with Tsin and Te, and 
were mainly occupied in going 
over each point they had made 
and each opportunity they had 
missed. In the preliminary stud- 
ies Tsin had among other points 
striven to impress upon Te the 
importance of drawing a compari- 
son between the effect of the licen- 
tious music of the state of Ching, 
as illustrated by the manners of 
the people described in the ode, 
and that produced by the austere 
strains of Wei. But when the 
moment came for the use of this 
comparison, Te found himself 
hopelessly confused, and ended by 
attributing to the exceptionally 
pure airs of Wei an impropriety 
which bordered on grossness. 

The recollection of this and 
other shortcomings weighed heav- 
ily on Te’s spirits, and tortured 
him even in the presence of his 
lady-love. 

‘*But what matters it,’’ said 
that young lady, ‘‘if you do fail 
In one direction, so long as you 
make up for it in others? It is 
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no use making a bridge wider 
than the river.”’ 

‘« True,”’ replied Te; ‘‘ but what 
if an architect puts his materials 
together so badly that they topple 
over into the stream? ”’ 

‘«What should you say of an 
architect,’’ answered Convolvulus, 
‘*who built a good bridge, and 
could not sleep of a night if a leaf 
stirred for fear it should be blown 
down ?”’ 

‘*« Well, my eyes will not now be 
long ‘blackened with the pencils 
of sleeplessness,’ to use your own 
pretty imagery,” answered her 
lover. ‘‘And I really don’t know 
whether to wish that between this 
and the fifteenth Time should fly 
or move with leaden feet. At all 
events, I enjoy your presence 
now, and it may be that then it 
will be lost to me for ever.” 

‘<T should not give up hope even 
if you failed,”’ replied the cheery 
little Convolvulus. ‘‘ There are 
more ways of catching a bird than 
grasping his tail.”’ 

The intense anxiety felt by Tsin 
and Te as to their success or failure 
caused. them, as perhaps was only 
natural, to lose sight, to a certain 
extent, of the fact that to the 
young ladies there was even more 
depending on the fifteenth than to 
themselves; for, after all, their 
failure would only bring on them 
a negative misfortune, while it was 
within the bounds of possibility 
that Plum-blossom and Convolvu- 
lus might find themselves bound 
to partners whom they loathed. 
Their interest in the day was 
heightened by the arrival of the 
prefect on the afternoon of the 
fourteenth, to invite them to be 
present on the following morning. 

‘¢T have arranged,”’ said he, ‘‘a 
pretty little alcove on one side of 
the hall, where you can sit with 
your. mother and watch the pro- 
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ceedings. As you know, I inserted 
a saving clause into my proclama- 
tion, reserving to myself the right 
of rejecting any student who should 
appear physically unworthy of you ; 
and it may be that I may wish to 
refer the decision on such a delicate 
matter to yourselves.”’ 

‘* How thoughtful you are, your 
Excellency! But I am sure we 
may trust you not to give us 
pock-marked, bald, or stunted hus- 
bands,’’ said Plum-blossom, smil- 
ing. 

r? Now describe your idea of what 
a husband should be,’’ replied the 
prefect. 

‘¢ First of all, he must be tall,’’ 
answered Plum-blossom, drawing 
a mental picture of Tsin, ‘‘ with 
broad shoulders and an upright 
figure. He should have a well- 
formed nose, a bright eye, and a 
glossy pigtail.’ 

‘«« Just what I used to be in by- 
gone. days,”’ thought the prefect to 
himself. Somehow lately he had 
taken to wishing that life was be- 
ginning with him anew, and after 
each interview with the twins he 
. had returned to regard Madam Lo’s 
matronly figure with increasing 
disfavour. On this particular occa- 
sion hewas evidently bent on en- 
joying himself, and seemed disposed 
to reproduce in Ma’s garden the 
free and easy manners of the fre- 
quenters of the ‘‘shady bowers’’ 
‘‘beyond the watery waste of 
mighty Wei.’’ Nothing loath, the 
girls indulged his humour, and 
when he finally took his leave 
he carried off with him one of 
Plum-blossom’s prettily enamel- 
led hairpins and Convolvulus’s 
bangle. 

On the following morning the 
town was early astir, and quite a 
crowd collected at Ma’s doorway 
to see the twins start for the pre- 
fect’s yamun. In that usually 
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decorous building the scene was 
tumultuous. Not only did the 
five hundred competitors present 
themselves, but when it became 
known that the beautiful twins 
would be present, nearly the whole 
male population of the town, in- 
cluding myself, poured into the 
courtyard. The police and lictors 
had no light task in keeping order; 
and when the twins stepped into 
the alcove a rush was made to that 
side of the courtyard, which threat- 
ened to break down the barrier 
that enclosed the hall. Even the 
sounding of the drum and the ap- 
pearance of the prefect produced 
little or no effect on the disorder — 
which prevailed ; and it was not 
until two or three of the most ob- 
trusive admirers of the two beauties 
had been seized and flogged on the 
spot, that sufficient silence was ob- 
tained to allow of the opening of 
the proceedings. 

‘*T have read,”’ said the prefect, 
addressing the competitors, ‘‘ with 
the greatest care the essays which 
you handed in on the fifth, and 
after much consideration I have 
selected two sets as being the best 
of those contributed by bachelors, 
and two whose authors are married 
men. As there is less to say about 
the married men, I will dispose of 
them first. I find that Ping and 
Lung are the winners in that com- 
petition. Let Ping and Lung step 
forward. Your essays,”’ said the 
prefect, addressing the two scho- 
lars, ‘‘are extremely creditable, 
and I have much pleasure in pre 
senting you with the gazelles which 
I advertised as your reward. | 
am only sorry for you that they 
are not the gazelles on my left 
hand,’’ pointing to the twins. 

‘¢ Most cordially do we echo your 
regret, your Excellency,’’ said Ping, 
casting longing eyes towards the 
alcove ; ‘‘ but failing those priceless 
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prizes, we thank you for the gifts 
you have conferred upon us.”’ 

‘‘Now,”’ said the prefect, ‘I 
come to the bachelors.” 

At these words there was a 
movement and excitement in the 
hall, which showed how deeply the 
admiration of the competitors had 
been stirred by the unparalleled 
beauty of the two sisters. To both 
Tsin and Te the moment was one 
of supreme concern. Tsin held his 
breath and bit his lip, while Te 
wrung his perfectly dry pocket- 
handkerchief as though it had been 
used, as well it might have been, 
to wipe the perspiration from off 
his streaming forehead. 

‘‘With regard to the winner 
of the first prize,’’ he added, ‘I 
have no hesitation in pronounc- 
ing my decision. Beyond compare 
the essays of Tsin, in whom I am 
glad to recognise the son of an 
old friend, are infinitely the best. 
Not only do they display origi- 


nality of thought and _brilliancy 
of diction, but the depth of the 
scholarship they manifest is per- 


fectly wonderful. I could not 
have believed that any scholar 
could have possessed so minute and 
accurate a knowledge of the writ- 
ings of the scholiasts of all ages. 
I have known men who have been 
thoroughly acquainted with the 
critics of the Chow dynasty ; others 
with those of the Han dynasty ; 
others, again, with those of the 
T'ang dynasty ;—but never have 
I met with any who had mas- 
tered so thoroughly the writings 
of all of them. And it becomes 
almost bewildering when one thinks 
that his knowledge of the scholia 
on every other ode in the ‘ Book 
of Poetry’ is as perfect as his 
knowledge of the commentaries 
on this one. For why should 
I suppose that his attention has 
been especially attracted to this 
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ode? Without question, then, 1 
give the palm to Tsin. But with 
regard to the second prize I con- 
fess to have been in some doubt. 
However, after mature considera- 
tion, I have determined to award 
it to a gentleman of the name of 
Te.’’ Here Convolvulus, who had 
been leaning forward to catch 
every word, threw herself back in 
her chair with a sigh of relief. 
‘* The genius,’’ went on the pre- 
fect, ‘‘displayed by Tsin is want- 
ing here, and there is a lack of 
literary ease, and sometimes a con- 
fusion of thought which has sur- 
prised me; but at the same time 
I cannot overlook the fact that, 
like Tsin, Te possesses an extra 
ordinarily accurate knowledge of 
the ancient commentators. His 
power of quotation is prodigious, 
and it would almost seem that he 
had learnt the commentaries by 
heart. Proof of such untiring 
diligence and of such a wonderful 
memory may not be passed over, 
and I therefore proclaim Te the 
winner of the second prize. Tsin 
and Te, stand forth.’’ 

With some trepidation the two 
young men stepped forward and 
made a profound bow to the pre- 
fect, who rose and went over to 
the twins. 

‘*Do these young men satisfy 
your requirements, young ladies? ’’ 
asked the prefect, smiling on them. 

‘« Exceedingly well, your Excel- 
lency,’’ said Plum-blossom. 

Then returning to his seat, the 
prefect continued— 

‘« To you, O most fortunate Tsin, 
the fates have awarded the incom- 
parable Plum-blossom;~° while to 
your lot, Te, falls the equally match- 
less Convolvulus. Ascend the dais 
and let me introduce you to your 
brides.” 

With alacrity the young men 
mounted the steps and advanced 
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towards the alcove. At the mo- 
ment that they made their bow 
and swore their fealty, the band, 
which the prefect had provided for 
the occasion, struck up the well- 
known wedding air, ‘‘ The Phe- 
nixes in concord sing,’’ and the 
courtyard rang with the shouts 
of ‘*Good!” ‘*good!” <‘* Very 
good !”’ ** good!” “* good!” 

After a short pause, caused by 
the difficulty of getting Ma and 
his wife to their appointed places 
in the hall, the happy couples 
made obeisance to heaven and 
earth, and to their parents; and 
then, with a deep reverence to the 
prefect, turned at his invitation 
towards the private apartments of 
the yamun, where, as I afterwards 
learned, he entertained them at a 
sumptuous feast. At the mo- 
ment that the bridal procession 
passed from the hall the prefect 
turned to the crowd and said— 
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‘*] am quite aware that the 
course I have pursued on this 
occasion is an unusual one, and 
that it could only be justified by 
circumstances such as I was called 
upon to encounter. The result, 
however, has surpassed my high- 
est expectations, and to-day we 
have seen two veritable dragons of 
learning united to beings of more 
than earthly beauty. Such a con- 
summation is worthy the labours 
of the wisest of mankind, and re- 
minds me of those well-known 
lines of the great poet of the T’ang 
dynasty— 


‘In all the regions watered by Hwang. 
ho 


Or Yang-tse-Keang’s current, tell me 

where 

You'd find on sultry plain or mountain 
snow 

Men half so wise or women half se 


gs tia 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION 


I HAVE endeavoured in a previ- 
ous article to point out the nature 
and the causes of the educational 
deficiencies of those students who 
come up to the universities too ill 
prepared to obtain the full benefit 
of a university course. The facts 
which have been adduced prove 
conclusively the following points : 

1. That students who have re- 
ceived a regular training in a good 
secondary school evince an incon- 
testable superiority to other stu- 
dents throughout their university 
course, so that whereas their num- 
bers, as regards other students, 
are only as one to three, the dis- 
tinctions they carry off are in the 
proportion of three to one; and— 

2. That the course of higher 
instruction afforded in ordinary 


public schools by means of the 
Specific Subject system, is utterly 
inadequate as a foundation for a 


successful university course. Fur- 
ther, this inadequacy does not 
show itself only or mainly in an 
insufficient and inaccurate know- 
ledge of the subjects studied at 
the university, but still more ina 
want of general knowlege, of dis- 
ciplined habits of thought and 
work, and of that sound basis of 
literary culture without which the 
mind cannot assimilate the teach- 
ing of the university, nor receive 
its natural and full development. 
The consideration of this latter 
point leads naturally to the ques- 
tion of the teaching of English, 
and of that set of subjects which 
may be called the English subjects 
of instruction—namely, Grammar, 
Composition, History (whether 
secular or sacred), Geography, and 
Literature. These subjects form 
the indispensable basis for all 
higher education; and what I 
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wish especially to insist upon, 
from my experience in the teach- 
ing of classics, is this, that the 
deficiencies of our students in 
classics result not only from an 
imperfect and too short course of 
instruction in the classical lan- 
guages themselves, but also from 
the fact that the English subjects 
are too often taught in a barren, 
lifeless way, with a view to ac- 
curate mechanical results, but 
without any attempt to stimulate 
the intelligence or to feed the nat- 
ural curiosity of the young mind 
by supplying it with suggestive 
information, and leading it on to 
make for itself the first steps in 
thought. And thus our students 
fail not merely or mainly from 
imperfect knowledge of Latin and 
Greek as languages, but from a 
want of knowledge generally, and 
especially of those general ideas 
which lie at the root of language, 
of history, of literature, and to 
which the knowledge of language 
is the most appropriate  intro- 
duction. 

And there is another point not 
less important for the teacher of 
languages to bear in mind. What- 
ever may be the language taught to 
the pupil, the teaching of English 
should never cease. Whether we 
teach him Latin or Greek, French 
or German, one permanent object 
to be aimed at all through is to 
enable him to understand English 
more perfectly, and to use it with 
greater accuracy and freedom. The 
knowledge and the use of the new 
language being learnt must be dove- 
tailed through and through with 
the knowledge and the use of 
English ; for it is only by battling 
with the difficulties and the pecu- 
liarities of other languages that 
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we can attain a complete mastery 
over our own. This point is so 
important, and its importance is 
so much overlooked by our teachers 
of classics in Scotland, so little un- 
derstood by the public, that it is 
necessary to insist on it with some 
detail, and to point out that in 
regard to this matter of English 
there is no real contrast, from an 
educational point of view, be- 
tween the training to be gained by 
a study of the classics, and that 
derived from a study of modern 
languages. 

It is often supposed that a clas- 
sical education is to be contrasted 
with a modern or English educa- 
tion; and it is common to hear 
the merits of an education in Eng- 
lish and modern languages con- 
trasted favourably, with a view to 
utilitarian purposes, with the study 
of the ‘‘dead’’ languages, Latin 
and Greek. But there is no term 
with regard to the ancient tongues 
which is, in fact, less appropriate, 
and which will be more strenuously 
repudiated by all true education- 
ists, than the adjective ‘‘ dead.” 
If the classical languages are in- 
deed ‘‘dead,’’ then the sooner they 
are buried and put out of the way 
the better. But it is not so. The 
classical languages hold their place 
in education, not because they be- 
long to a bygone age, and are re- 
moved from the present purposes 
of life, but because they have been 
held to offer the best vehicle for in- 
struction in the principles of lan- 
guage in general, and therefore, of 
all languages in particular; and 
because the study of the best 
classical authors has been held to 
supply the best foundaticn for the 
study of the literature, the history, 
the philosophy, of all times and of 
all ages. The principles of lan- 
guage are the same for all tongues; 
and no man can be considered a 
cultured being who has not grasp- 
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ed those principles in connection 
with some particular language. 
The principles of grammar are 
forms of thought. They are a 
universal logic, used by all men, 
applicable to all times, and cor- 
responding to the fundamental 
and elementary conditions of hu- 
man thought. A study of lan- 
guage, therefore, has been always 
held to be the first and most essen- 
tial study for mankind; and the 
question we have to consider is 
not, Shall we make language the 
foundation of our higher educa- 
tion? but, What language or lan- 
guages are the best suited for the 
purpose? It might at first sight be 
thought that the best vehicle for 
teaching the principles of language 
to any man would be his mother 
tongue, with which he is familiar; 
but the very fact of its familiarity 
renders it unsuitable for the pur- 
pose, and it is, in fact, more easy for 
a learner to gain a knowledge of 
language through a language not 
his own. Our own language is 
too near to us to be an object of 
study; to examine it is an act 
of introspection, and, to a young 
mind, introspection of all kinds 
is difficult. Our own language is 
part of ourselves. We cannot 
without effort recast, analyse, and 
classify by logical methods the 
speech which comes into our 
mouths by natural and_ illogical 
methods, and to whose irregulari- 
ties and idioms we have been ac- 
customed from the first day that 
we could speak at all. The young 
mind will not believe in the ex- 
istence, or see the meaning, of 
rules which it does not need in 
practice; to explain by abstract 
rules what we know so well in 
the concrete seems a reversal of 
the natural order of knowledge, 
proceeding to the known from the 
unknown, instead of to the un- 
known from the known. Again, 
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of all known languages English is 
one of the most difficult as a sub- 
ject for the teaching of grammar. 
To teach language easily and sim- 
ply, a teacher requires a normal, 
typical language ; English abounds 
in the abnormal. He requires a 
language obedient to general rules ; 
English is notoriously the reverse. 
He desires a simple language; 
English is a most complex lang- 
uage. To explain the formation of 
words, he needs a language with a 
word-history and a _ word-forma- 
tion which can be simply and uni- 
formly traced; English borrows 
forms and meanings right and left 
from every tongue. The result is 





that English grammars are for the | 


most part prodigies of difficulty. 
They abound in refined distinctions, 
in subtle abstract explanations 
conveyed by complicated rules 
which often have not the merit of 
being true, and, even when they 
are true, are difficult to bring 
home to a boy’s mind, because the 
language, not being inflected, bears 
no trace of the rule upon its sur- 
face. It is difficult to explain 
in English even the relations of 
the cases; for when a child is 
told that the same form Arutus 
is the accusative in the sentence 
“Cesar killed Brutus,’’ but the 
Nominative in ‘Brutus killed 
Cesar,’’ the form of the language 
gives him no help: the idea is 
purely abstract to him, and there- 
fore hard to grasp. 

A few instances will show how 
baffling English is to the young 
student of grammar, and how like- 
ly he is to be led astray by the 
fact that differences .of meaning 
are constantly concealed by simi- 
larity of form: while, on the other 
hand, differences of form by no 
means correspond to differences of 
idea. It is difficult to explain to 
a boy that the words Aim and me 
are in different cases in such 
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sentences as ‘‘Give him back 
his book,’’ ‘*Give Aim back to 
his mother;’’ and again, ‘‘ He 
sent me down some dinner,”’ 
‘‘He sent me down to dine.” 
Take, again, theword ‘‘to.’”” How 
hard to explain to a young mind 
the distinctions in the following : 
‘Go ¢o bed,’”’ ‘*I want Zo sleep,”’ 
‘<I take porridge ¢o my breakfast,"’ 
‘¢Man must eat Zo live,’’ ‘‘ He laid 
him down /o die.’’ And the word 
‘*to”’ itself is outdone by ‘‘ that’’ 
in a language which permits such 
a sentence as ‘‘My grammar in- 
forms me that that ‘that’ that 
that grammar of yours explains is 
wholly unnecessary.’”” The pro- 
nouns and conjunctions present 
an inextricable labyrinth of diffi- 
culty. The principles of verb 
formation and of the consecution 
of tenses are in English irregular 
and illogical; and it is impos- 
sible to explain the syntax of 
the language without resorting 
to refinements of a highly cum- 
brous and complicated character. 
Hence ordinary English grammars, 
even those specially designed for 
schools, bristle with complicated 
distinctions and formule which 
are highly unsuited for the pur- 
pose of instructing the young. In 
one grammar I find that the par- 
ticipial termination img exercises 
four different functions in Eng- 
lish. Thus the word passing is a 
verbal noun in the sentence, ‘‘ He 
sang of the fassing of Arthur.”’ 
It is a present participle in, ‘‘And 
Arthur, fassing thence, rode on to 
the wood.” It is a gerund in the 
sentence, ‘‘ This is only good for 
passing the time ;”’ and, finally, it 
is an adverb in, ‘‘ He was passing 
rich on forty pounds a year.” 
Even a gender becomes bewilder- 
ing in English grammar. What 
are we to think of a question lately 
set to Glasgow pupil - teachers, 
‘‘What is the masculine of 
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‘aunt’ ?’’ a question which raises 
problems before which the de- 
ceased wife’s sister falls into in- 
significance. Another question 
was, ‘*What is the feminine of 
‘ patron’ ?”’ No doubt patroness 


Abstract. 
Quadruped, 
Building materials, 
Warlike weapons, 
Rich and poor, 


Confusion of thought could scarcely 
go further. Now let us look at 
another famous—too famous — 
grammar based on so-called philo- 
sophical principles. In this gram- 
mar the poor little word é¢ receives 
a marvellous development. Insome 
sentences it is explained to have 
a ‘*backward reference,’’ as in 


the sentence, ‘‘ The day is fine, 
—no one doubts 7/,;”’ in others it 
has a ‘‘ forward reference, as ‘‘/¢ 
is healthy to walk;”’ while in 


other cases it has an ‘‘indefinite 
reference,’’ as ‘‘/¢ rains.”” When 
syntax is reached, still more com- 
plex explanations are necessary. 
A simple sentence is said to be 
a **naked’’ sentence; a com- 
plex one is ‘‘ clothed,” or ‘filled 
out with”’ additions. It would be 
difficult to imagine a grammatical 
illustration more grotesquely false 
than this. A simple sentence, ex- 
pressing a single idea, is naked, 
imperfectly clothed! This prin- 
ciple is evidently responsible for 
the intolerable prolixity of much 
of our Scottish writing and speak- 
ing, as though a sentence, if not 
smothered in verbiage, could hardly 
be considered decent. Then the 
wholly misleading word << enlarge- 
ment”’ plays an important part: 
A temporal subordinate clause is 
styled an ‘‘ enlargement of time,” 
a conditional clause, an ‘‘ enlarge- 
ment of condition,’’ and so forth, 
as if the word ‘‘ enlargement ”’ con- 
veyed any meaning whatever ex- 
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was meant; but would not matron 
have been an equally good or better 
answer? In one high-class gram- 
mar I find the distinction between 
abstract nouns and concrete nouns 
thus illustrated :— 


Concrete. 
Horse. 
Bricks and mortar. 
Sword and guns. 
The palace and the cottage. 


cept increase of bulk. In the 
sentence, ‘‘Zhose concerned in tt 
were to be arrested,’’ the words 
in italics are considered to be a 
‘‘ restricted adjunct’’; but in the 
sentence, ‘‘The minister, having 
obtained information of the con- 
sfiracy, was enabled to prevent 
it,’’ the words in italics are called 
a ‘*co-ordinating adjunct.’ Not 
unfrequently these distinctions, 
manufactured with so great care, 
are absolutely false: for in an- 
other well-known grammar used 
in our schools we are introduced 
to a case called the ‘‘ nominative 
of address’”’ ; and (miradile dictu !) 
this xominative is said to be some- 
times the subject, and sometimes 
the object, of the verb. The in- 
stances given of this remarkable 
grammatical phenomenon are as 
follows: (1) ‘‘A hot day, gentle- 
men;’’ in this instance a hot day 
is apparently the ‘‘ nominative of 
address,’’ and is the subject to the 
verb. (2) ‘‘A horse, a horse, my 
kingdom for a horse!’’ Here a 
horse, a horse, is still the ‘‘ nomi- 
native of address,’’ only it becomes 
the odyect to some verb understood ! 
It is unnecessary to cite further 
examples; these instances show 
how very unnatural and compli- 
cated a science grammar tends to 
become when constructed to suit 
the idiosyncrasies of a language 
like English. 

In Latin and Greek no such 
vagaries are possible ; they exhibit 
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the fundamental and universal laws 
of grammar in a logical and con- 
sistent form. If these laws are 
broken, the fact is apparent, and 
the reason why can at once be ex- 
plained. Hence it is the experi-. 
ence of all teachers that those who 
really know Latin and Greek gram- 
mar understand the grammatical 
principles of all languages; where- 
as nothing is commoner than to 
find scholars who have been taught 
English grammar entirely at sea 
when confronted with the logical 
preciseness of the classical lan- 
guages. 

It may be said, however, that, 
granting this to be true, grammar 
might be equally well apprehended 
through German or French as 
through Latin and Greek. To 
a great extent this is perfectly 
true. German especially, which is 
an inflected language, can be taught 
upon rigorously scientific principles, 
and might be made almost, if not 
quite, as efficacious an educational 
instrument as Latin or Greek. But 
as a matter of fact, this is not 
done; and all modern languages, 
regarded as educational instru- 
ments, err in this, that they have 
developed great refinement and 
complexity of ideas at the expense 
of obscuring and crowding out of 
sight the simple radical principles 
of language. They are more subtle, 
more abstract, and the simple gram- 
matical relations are buried beneath 
anomalies, exceptions, and irregul- 
arities. No modern language equals 
the classical languages for typical 
simplicity of form, and for adhesion, 
even in their exceptions, to scientific 
principles of construction. Added 
to this, the modern languages are 
usually acquired rather for prac- 
tical purposes than as a scien- 
tific discipline; and if strict and 
idiomatic accuracy were demanded 
—such as good scholars attain 
in Greek and Latin—the process 
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would be at least as laborious, 
probably more laborious, than in 
the case of the classical languages. 

Such are the reasons which will 
determine the teacher who has 
his choice between languages, to 
prefer Latin or Greek as the 
medium of teaching grammar, to 
English. If, however, it be granted 
that where a choice is possible, 
English is an unsuitable language 
for the teaching of grammar, it is 
no less necessary to insist upon the 
converse proposition, that whatever 
be the language taught, whether 
it be ancient or modern, it should 
be so taught as to have the great- 
est possible effect upon the pupil’s 
knowledge of his own language, 
and with a view to his acquiring 
the power of using it for his own 
purposes with ease, simplicity, and 
force. 

Experience has proved that it 
is not possible to become a master 
of language without knowing more 
languages than one. The Greeks 
suffered from knowing only one 
language: this led them frequently 
to mistake differences and similari- 
ties of names for differences and 
similarities of things. The Ro- 
mans deemed the possession of a 
knowledge of Greek indispensable 
for an educated gentleman; and 
all generations of educators are 
agreed that there is no mode by 
which a man can so surely acquire 
a mastery over his own language 
as by comparing and contrasting 
it with another, learning to sepa- 
rate what is essential in expres- 
sion from what is accidental, and - 
habituating himself to translate, 
not only correctly, but idiomati- 
cally, from the one language into 
the other. A good teacher will 
not allow a pupil to translate word 
for word one language into another, 
without regard to idiom; he will 
endeavour to guide his pupil to the 
choice of the most apt and simple 
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words, and to the corresponding 
idioms in the two languages. Thus 
in learning Latin side by side with 
English, the pupil should be taught 
at every step not only to under- 
stand fully the meaning of the 
Latin author, but to turn it into 
the most pure, vigorous, and simple 
English which he can command. 
He should be taught to eschew 
Latin and Latinised words so far 
as possible, and to use plain, vigor- 
ous Saxon; for, paradox as it may 
seem, the true Latin scholar is 
precisely the man who will most 
avoid Latin in writing English. 
He will use pure unadulterated 
English; for what he most appre- 
ciates in Cesar, Livy, Virgil, and 
Horace, is that they wrote pure 
unadulterated Latin. This pro- 
cess, no doubt, may be carried 
on in the learning of all lan- 
guages; but the process is espe- 
cially fruitful when it is pursued 
in connection with Latin or Greek. 
The whole cast of these languages 
is so different from that of Eng- 
lish, they are constructed upon 
principles so fundamentally dif- 
ferent, that a really good transla- 
tion from either of these languages 
into English or vice versa, implies 
that the student has dived into 
the very essence of the thought, 
and can reclothe it in a new form, 
so as to express a similar mean- 
ing with equal force and purity in 
the other language. Add to this 
that the classical authors studied 
are for the most part themselves 
models of good style. Their works 
deal with the great fundamental 
facts, thoughts, and sentiments, 
of humanity, which are at the 
root of all human knowledge, 
and form the necessary basis of 
all languages and all literature. 
There are as great and greater 
writers in modern literature: but 
classical literature is more com- 
pressed ; it deals with simple, typical 


ideas capable of being apprehended 
by, and of making an impression 
upon, young minds, and occupies, 
comparatively so small a compass, 
that it is possible to go over a 
considerable portion of its best 
products even within the narrow 
limits of a school course. To take 
in these ideas is a training in uni- 
versal human thought; to ren- 
der them adequately into English 
implies not understanding only, 
but judgment, taste, power over 
language—in short, all the elements 
of literary culture. The ideas of 
a French or German author may 
often be translated into English 
almost as they stand, because all 
modern thought runs more or less 
in similar grooves; but in Greek 
or Latin the thought is cast in 
moulds so different that it must be 
taken to pieces before it can be re- 
produced in English, and if it has 
been imperfectly or wrongly appre- 
hended, the pupil has no power 
of concealing or slurring over his 
want of understanding. 

It would be, of course, absurd to 
pretend that such an education in 
language, or as I should prefer to 
call it, in literature, can be obtained 
only from a study of the classics. 
I wish only to point out what are 
the special advantages claimed for 
the classical languages for an edu- 
cation of this kind, and to show 
that the idea that there is an 
essential difference between a clas- 
sical and a modern education, in 
regard to the kind of literary cul- 
ture to be derived from them re- 
spectively, is wholly erroneous. 
The classical instructor, like the 
instructor in modern subjects, aims 
at giving his pupils a mastery over 
the principles of language in gen- 
eral, whether ancient or modern; 
he aims at enabling them to write 
or speak their own language well 
and forcibly ; he seeks to open their 
minds in regard to all the great 
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subjects of human life and history, 
to appreciate the beauties of style, 
and to cultivate a taste for litera- 
ture. If he fails in these ends, 
he fails in the main objects which 
a classical education is intended to 
secure: if he succeed, it can only 
be by keeping these supreme ob- 
jects unceasingly in view. 

We have thus seen that the 
classics, if they are to do their 
function in the work of secondary 
education, must be made a living 
study, must be brought into direct 
relations to English, and be so 
used as to become the foundation 
of the pupil’s thought and know- 
ledge in all the great human sub- 
jects of instruction. I would now 
reverse the picture, and point out 
how frequently it happens that the 
teaching of English, which ought to 
be the most living of all things, is 
lifeless and unintelligent, and is, in 
fact, so conducted that it is Eng- 
lish, and not Latin or Greek, that 
veritably deserves the character of 
being ‘‘a dead language.’’ I have 
already spoken of ‘‘the essay’’ or 
theme as prescribed in many of 
our schools. We have seen that 
in these exercises the object is 
not to enlarge the scope of the 
pupil’s knowledge—not to make 
him think correctly, or to express 
in some new and more compact 
way what he knows—but to string 
together a number of sentences 
that have more sound than sense, 
that are grammatically correct, and 
are correctly spelt and punctuated. 
And there is this further mischief. 
that the standard of taste of such 
educators generally prefers long 
words to short words, Latin or 
Latinised words to English words, 
and all that long-winded splendour 
of verbose correctness which is the 
mark of a semi-educated person, 
and especially of one who has not 
been penetrated by the spirit of 
classical scholarship. 
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Let us take the subject of dic- 
tation. This may be made a most 
useful and educative exercise. For 
younger children, there is much 
training involved in making them 
reproduce, in their own words, a 
simple story plainly told, with pro- 
per spelling and punctuation. At 
a later age, a longer narrative, an 
exposition, a train of argument, 
and so forth, may be substituted 
for the story; the great object 
being to make sure that the pupil 
understands the whole passage, 
follows its sequences or its reason- 
ing, and can give back the essence 
of it independently, in his own 
words, and with any changes of 
order or expression that preserve 
the sense. But too often, in the 
hands of unreflective teachers, this 
exercise becomes a mere rote exer- 
cise of memory. ‘Theytry to make 
the class reproduce the story ex- 
actly, in the very same words; and 
actually regard every variation as 
a fault, instead of praising it asa 
merit. Some time ago, in an im- 
portant school in a considerable 
Scotch town, I heard a simple 
story about a wig read out to an 
intelligent class. Many repro- 
duced the story on their slates 
verbatim, including some stilted 
sentences which would have been 
much better simplified. These 
versions were praised: those which 
gave the whole sense shorter, and 
in better English, were pronounced 
imperfect. At last I asked the 
first boy, ‘‘Tell me, what is a 
wig?’’ He had not the faintest 
idea! and I had to ask seven boys 
individually before I could get 
a correct answer to the question. 
Thus in this class, which did this 
work so correctly, it was to be in- 
ferred that there were at least six- 
sevenths who did not know what 
the whole story was about! This 
I call dead unintelligent teaching. 

Take, again, the subject called 
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‘<composition.”” I find a noted 
text-book half filled with exercises 
of the following kind. A number 
of bald detached sentences are 
strung together, each closed with 
a full stop. They all relate to a 
common subject ; a river, a country, 
an animal, an event, and so forth. 
Each sentence gives one simple 
fact related to the subject. This 
exercise is to be taken home, and 
the pupil is required to string these 
simple sentences into one long con- 
tinuous whole, to be read off in one 
breath. He takes home the sen- 
tences ‘‘naked,”’ as our gramma- 
rians would say: by jumbling them 
up into aconfused, cumbrous, com- 
plicated whole, he gives them 
their necessary ‘‘clothing.’’ But 
no exercise could be more useless 
than this. No ideas are imparted 
by the process; the pupil is taught 
elaborately to be long-winded, and 
to write loosely worded periods, 
instead of being taught to do ex- 
actly the reverse. If he were 
taught to condense a long period 
into its constituent parts, and to 
resolve complex sentences into 
simple ones, he would have gone 
through a valuable operation ; but 
to teach him systematically to turn 
simple sentences into complex ones, 
is to do him and his style the very 
reverse of a service. 

No subject can be more stimulat- 
ing to boys than history, if taught 
with intelligence, but history is 
too often taught as a mere piece 
of ‘‘cram.’’ The class has a page 
or half a page of some densely 
compressed history to get up for a 
lesson, and the teacher, instead of 
bringing out the intelligence of 
the class by grouping the facts in 
an interesting pictorial way, and 
fixing their minds upon the ideas 
which it contains, contents himself 
with asking the pupil to reproduce 
verbatim, one by one, without any 
explanation, without any tracing 
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of cause and effect, the facts given 
in the passage. Not long ago I 
heard a class examined as follows. 
The subject was the last Russo- 
Turkish war, compressed into about 
one page. The teacher kept his 
finger on the place, and questioned 
the class by taking up each sen- 
tence as it stood and turning it 
into an interrogative form. ‘‘ After 
many months of negotiations vain- 
lv protracted, the Russians did— 
what?’’ ‘The prompt answer from 
the boy examined was, ‘‘ Crossed 
the Danube.”’ ‘* Quite right.”” Then 
turning to another boy: ‘‘ It’ took 
the Russians—zha‘—to effect their 
purpose ?’” Much doubt and hesi- © 
tation. At last a successful boy 
shouts, ‘‘Six months.’”’ ‘* Quite 
right; it took them six months.”’ 
‘“*Next boy: After many bloody 
battles, and much delay caused by 
the heroic resistance of Plevna, 
Turkey did—what?’’ ‘This was a 
puzzler. The question went round : 
at last an intelligent boy answered 
triumphantly, ‘* Lay prostrate at 
the feet of Russia!’’ I at once 
asked what was the meaning of 
‘¢ prostrate,’’? but no satisfactory 
answer could be obtained. In 
another case I noticed a master’s 
finger slip too far down the page, 
between one question and the 
next, and he inverted all modern 
political history, by assigning to 
1884 a series of figures which re- 
lated to 1832. In another school 
I found that an advanced class 
had written down on their slates, 
from dictation, an admirable sum- 
mary of a period. On examina- 
tion I found they were nearly all 
equally good, and all the good 
ones were identical. It turned 
out that these advanced pupils had 
simply reproduced the dictation 
word for word. In the passage 
there occurred a very unusual 
phrase. Not one pupil could ex- 
plain it: I turned to the teacher, 
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but the teacher had never noticed 
it, and could give no explanation 
of it whatever. 

Geography, again, is in itself 
one of the most interesting and 
stimulating of subjects. It may 
be taught in the most suggestive 
way, starting from the everyday 
experience of children, leading 
them on to understand and take 
in the great wonders of the earth 
and its formation, appealing to 
their imagination, filling them 
with sound knowledge of real 
things, and laying a simple but 
sure foundation for the reception 
of the principles of science. And 
yet how dull and lifeless is the 
mode in which it is commonly 
taught! Many teachers are sat- 
isfied with exacting a knowledge 
day by day of a limited portion of 
some text-book; and most text- 
books are made up of long dreary 
lists of names, without interest, 
without life, without one living 
point of connection with the ideas 
which the child has in his mind 
already, or the objects which he 
sees about him every day. And 
so this most fruitful and real of 
all subjects, which might quicken 
into intelligence the dullest mind, 
becomes too often, under the 
weary grinding process of the ex- 
amination mill, a mere string of 
dead barren formule, learnt and 
repeated by rote, without under- 
standing, without human interest, 
without adding one iota to the 
teal knowledge of the child, or 
making him thirst for more. 

And now that I am touching on 
English, and on the subjects that 
may specially be called the Eng- 
lish subjects, I cannot but express 
my fears that there is one subject 
of paramount importance in edu- 
cation which, under the present 
system, is being gradually driven 
into a corner, so that it constitutes 
no longer the main plilar of our 
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educational system—I mean the 
study of the Bible. The Bible 
finds, alas! no place in the six 
standards, or in the inspector’s 
examination ; its teaching has to 
be huddled into odd corners, or to 
be confined to the Sunday-school ; 
and I have a strong suspicion that 
the youth of this generation do 
not study it, do not know it, as 
their fathers did. If this indeed 
be so, it is a serious national mis- 
fortune, and is of itself enough to 
account for a deterioration in the 
literary fibre of our youth. Apart 
altogether from its sacred char- 
acter, the Bible is the grandest 
book that the world has ever pro- 
duced for feeding the intelligence, 
the conscience, the taste, the imag- 
ination of the young. It is all 
that Homer ever was to the Greek 
or the Roman, and much more. 
There is history in it, there is 
poetry, there is romance, there is 
philosophy; it is a fountain of 


wisdom, great, simple; and uni- 
versal; it ‘is a storehouse of in- 
struction and illustration for every 
form of human emotion, for every 
phase of human character, for every 
incident of private life, for every 
kind of social and political insti- 


tution. There never was a richer 
or nobler granary out of which to 
feed the heart and mind of a na- 
tion. It is a model of style, or 
rather of many styles; it speaks 
in a language at once pure, rich, 
and strong, at once popular and 
classical, and presents for the for- 
mation of our vocabulary an inex- 
haustible well of English undefiled. 
May the day never come when the 
simple facts of the Bible shall cease 
to be studied in our schools as the 
foundation of all human know- 
ledge, or its ideas and its literary 
form to shape the conscience, to 
develop the taste, and to fire the 
imagination of our young! 

It is obvious that such a course 
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of education as that sketched in 
this article can only be success- 
fully carried out by means of a 
prolonged and systematic course 
of training. Modern reform, ex- 
cellent as it has been in many 
ways, has been injurious to the 
cause of higher education, by the 
demand that is continually made 
for the introduction of new sub- 
jects into the school course. It is 
not that all these new subjects do 
not deserve recognition; on the 
contrary, they are admirable in 
themselves, and probably each of 
them, if systematically organised 
and with a sufficient amount of 
time at its disposal, might form 
the basis of an excellent system of 
education. The mistake made has 
been in the attempt to crowd all 
the subjects, new and old, into one 
curriculum, to be got through in 
the same space of time, or, as 
many demand, in a shorter space 
of time than formerly, to the 


serious injury both of the old sub- 


jects and of the new. It matters 
little comparatively what subject 
or set of subjects be chosen to 
form the staple of an educational 
course; what does matter su- 
premely is, that whatever subjects 
be chosen should be completely, 
patiently, and exhaustively studied, 
with a view to the gradual training 
and development of the human 
faculties. The object to aim at 
is not to crowd all knowledge into 
one mind, but to train each mind 
thoroughly and systematically in 
one branch or one side of know- 
ledge; for the mind which has 
been thoroughly trained in this 
way will be able, when time and 
opportunity offers, to make itself 
master of any other subject to 
which it may desire to turn its 
attention. I plead, therefore, ra- 
ther for a reduction of the number 
of subjects to be taught in our 
schools, and an increase in the time 
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to be given to each; and when 
critics complain of the sorry results 
produced by our secondary schools 
or universities, they should con- 
sider how far the shortcomings 
they deplore are due to the fact 
that the scholars have been tossed 
about from one subject to another, 
without having ever received a 
really continuous education in any 
subject at all. 

It has sometimes been made the 
ground of attack upon the Scotch 
schools and universities that they 
do not produce classical scholars 
that can rank beside the _ best 
English scholars, and patriots of 
the type of Professor Blackie 
declaim against what they are 
pleased to call the snobbery of 
believing that our best Scotch 
students can learn something by 
continuing their studies at Oxford 
and Cambridge, or that Oxford and 
Cambridge can supply us_ with- 
types of scholarship which we do 
not produce at home. It would 
be well for such critics to consider 
how long and patient a course of 
classical training is given by the 
best schools of England, and how 
vain it is to hope that equal re- 
sults can be produced, save in ex- 
ceptional cases, in the very much 
more limited time which is devoted 
to the study of classics in this 
country. We have seen the ab- 
surdity of imagining that a train- 
ing in specific subjects continued 
for three years can form a satis- 
factory basis for university study. 
Let us ask what is the usual pre- 
liminary training received by stu- 
dents who enter at Oxford and 
Cambridge,and whose performances 
are contrasted with those of aver- 
age Scotch students. Such a youth 
in England has probably been at 
school since he was nine years of 
age. From that age to thirteen or 
fourteen he attends a preparatory 
classical school. He has begun 
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Latin at eight, sometimes even 
earlier; Greek at ten or eleven. 
At the preparatory school his edu- 
cation is mainly in Latin, Greek, 
and English, tempered with a mo- 
derate amount of mathematics, 
French, and history (including 
divinity). He works about 40 
hours in the week, and from the 
time he is eleven he will de- 
vote no less than from 18 to 
19 hours per week to classics, 
with which the study of English, 
on the principle explained above, 
always goes hand in hand. At 
fourteen he is transferred to one 
of the great publicschools. 1 have 
before me the time-tables of Eton, 
Harrow, Rugby, Clifton, Winches- 
ter, and other schools, and I find 
that the amount of time given to 
the different subjects in the differ- 
ent schools is very much the same. 
At the age of fourteen, on an 
average not less than 12 hours a 
week are given to classical lessons. 
As the boy rises in the school, the 
amount of time given to classics 
increases till it becomes as much 
as 17 hours per week. In addi- 
tion to the time given in school, 
there is the time for preparation 
out of school, and for the writing 
of exercises in prose or verse com- 
position, of which there are gener- 
ally from two to three a-week. 
In one school I find that, count- 
ing both the time taken for pre- 
paration and that spent in class- 
work, not less than 27 hours per 
week are given to classics, while 
5% are given to mathematics, 4 to 
modern languages, 2 to science, 
and 1% to history, making a total 
of from 40 to 41 hours in all. In 
another school I find as much 
as 52 hours of work per week, 
including preparation, of which 
28 or 30 are devoted to the 
study of classics: the proportion 
throughout the other schools is 
very similar. The above exam- 
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ples, of course, are taken from the 
classical side. On the modern side, 
at Harrow 4 hours only per week 
are given to classics, 11 to science 
and foreign languages, 2 to Eng- 
lish and history, and 6 to mathe- 
matics; from 20 to 24 hours are 
taken for preparation. The school 
course is continued usually up to 
the age of nineteen, so that when an 
English student joins the univer- 
sity, he has had ten or eleven years 
of consecutive training in classics, 
in literature, and in composition, 
all dovetailed into each other, and 
made to form part of a single and 
continuous system of education. 
How far this system is defective 
upon its mathematical and scien- 
tific side it is beside my present 
purpose to inquire; I only wish to 
point out what immense advan- 
tages in point of classical and liter- 
ary education a good English stu- 
dent has received when he enters 
an English university, and how 
vain it is to expect that Scotland, 
with her mixed and inadequate 
system, can produce in classics an 
average of similar results. 

If with the above system we 
compare that pursued in our best 
secondary schools in Scotland— 
those whose students distinguish 
themselves most at the university 
— it will be found that the main 
distinction is that the Scotch course 
is very much shorter, and that it 
devotes less time to classics and 
more to English and mathematics. 
In Scotland, neither Latin nor 
Greek is begun at so early an 
age as in England, and this is 
probably an advantage. The Scotch 
course ends earlier: few scholars 
remain at school after seventeen, 
and not many after sixteen years 
of age. The consequence is that 
the scholars have not read nearly 
as much, and do not ever reach 
the same point of scholarship, as 
the best English boys when they 
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leave school. Another most im- 
portant difference is that Scotch 
schools are not able to devote as 
much time and care as are need- 
ed for the indispensable item 
of composition. It is, in conse- 
quence, most prominently in this 
respect that ordinary Scotch schol- 
arship falls short of English schol- 
arship. Nevertheless, during the 
last few years of the course, the 
time given to classics in a good 
secondary school in Scotland is 
nearly as great as that given in 
the best English schools. In Dun- 
dee High School, during the three 
last years, about 12 hours per 
week are given to classics in class, 
exclusive of preparation. In the 
Edinburgh High School, 15 hours 
a-week are given to classics in the 
highest class, ro hours in the third 
class,and soon. InGlasgow High 
School from 10 to 15 hours of 
class-work, according to choice, are 
In Ayr Acad- 


given to classics. 
emy as much as 16% hours are given 
to classics in the highest class, as 
much as 12% in the third class, 


exclusive of preparation. In 
Hutcheson’s Grammar School, 
Glasgow, 10 hours are given to 
classics in the three highest classes 
of the school, while as much as 
from 7% to 11 hours are devoted 
to mathematics. 

I content myself with thus 
indicating the amount and char- 
acter of the work done in our 
secondary schools, in order to 
show by what a gulf the train- 
ing they offer is separated from 
that provided by ordinary public 
schools; but I am far from with- 
ing to imply that these schools do 
not need improvement. The or- 
ganisation of many of them stands 
in need of radical amendment, and 
this amendment will undoubtedly 
be insisted on so soon as the public 
is convinced that such schools 
must form an essential portion 
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of our national system. The im- 
provements most needed are that 
the power of head-masters should 
be strengthened, so as to exclude 
all divided authority inside the 
schools ; that in all cases promotion 
by merit should be established, in- 
stead of by mere seniority; that 
pupils 2 each subject should be 
classified according to their degree 
of proficiency in it ; that the hours 
of work should be better adjusted, 
so as to admit of boys taking 
proper exercise, and taking their 
meals at proper hours, throughout 
the winter months; and, most 
important of all, that a high 
standard of qualification should 
be demanded from the masters, 
and salaries sufficiently high pro- 
vided to secure the services of 
really high-class men. 

Without reference, however, to 
future improvement, the facts 
given above show that in any 
good secondary school a system- 
atic course of literary training is 
provided, extending over five or 
six years; classics are systemat- 
ically and continuously taught ; 
composition, though deficient in 
quantity, and far from being what 
it ought to be in quality, forms a 
substantial part of the work; and 
at the end of the course the scholar 
leaves school having understood 
and mastered considerable portions 
of the best classical authors. The 
scholar who has worked diligently 
and carefully through such a course 
has learned much more than a 
certain amount of Latin and Greek. 
He has learned to grapple with 
difficult processes of reasoning, and 
to follow trains of argument; 
he has learned how to get up a 
book or a subject systematically, 
and to hold it as a whole in his 
mind. He has had explained to 
him many abstract processes of 
thought, and has some grasp of 
abstract ideas. He has gained 
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some appreciation of the niceties 
and delicacies of language, and 
power to understand the differ- 
ences of thought to which they 
correspond. He should have some 
sense for beauty of expression, for 
compactness of language, and (if 
he has had good teachers) he has 
been taught to value simplicity, 
directness, and strength in writing 
his mother tongue. If he has 
gained these things and nothing 
else, he is a fit subject for the 
highest education which the uni- 
versity can give him. 

Now let the reader who has 
borne with me thus far, contrast 
the kind of education which is 
here sketched out—an education 
which can, and which ought to be 
provided in every secondary school 
—with the specimens selected at 
random in my previous article 
as the product of the teaching of 
the ‘‘ higher subjects’ in ordinary 


public schools, under the ~ system 


of specific subjects. Let him con- 
sider how entirely different that 
system is in respect of the teaching 
of English—how barren in the 
production of ideas—how destitute 
of the flavour of literary culture. 
Let him remember, further, how 
very unsatisfactory the teaching 
of ‘*English’? commonly is, not 
only in the elementary, but in 
many of the secondary schools, 
and how largely it fails in pro- 
ducing that development of the 
intelligence, that cultivation of the 
taste, that command over language, 
which it is the main function of a 
literary education to secure. 

We may now attempt to give 
an answer to the question from 
which we started. Is it possible 
to give a literary education such 
as has been described in this 
article, and such as every second- 
ary school should aim at, in every 
public school in the country? As- 
suredly not. Such an education 
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can only be carried out by higi- 
class teachers, such as are not to 
be found in every school in the 
country ; by men who have taken 
honours at a university, or who 
have otherwise shown that they 
have some real literary culture of 
their own. Such work cannot be 
carried out successfully by men who 
merely repeat by rote the know- 
ledge which they have crammed 
up for their own examinations, 
or which they get up with a view 
to their lessons from day to day. 
It may be asked, then, Should spe- 
cific subjects be abolished alto- 
gether? Is it proposed that the 
connection between the universi- 
ties and the elementary schools of 
the country, which has so long 
subsisted, should be broken, and 
that all students should be re- 
quired, as a necessary condition 
of entering the university at all, 
to go through a complete course 
of secondary instruction at a sec- 
ondary school? No doubt this 
would be the most admirable 
solution of all: but it is vain to 
discuss such an alternative. The 
facts given in my first article 
as regards the schools from which 
the universities draw their stu- 
dents, show that it would be im- 
possible to effect such an educa- 
tional revolution as to close the uni- 
versity door upon all but scholars 
of secondary schools. But such a 
revolution is not required. What 
is wanted is, not that all students 
should go through a secondary 
school, but that wherever second- 
ary instruction is given, whether 
it be in a secondary school or 
an elementary school, it should be 
systematically organised, and upon 
principles entirely different from 
those which regulate the work 
done for the six standards. 

The first thing to recognise is that 
it is impossible that efficient higher 
instruction can be given in every 
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ordinary school: and that therefore 
the first requisite is that there be 
a proper differentiation or grad- 
ing of schools. Ali public schools 
must teach the elementary subjects ; 
but the higher subjects will never 
be taught well if every public 
school considers itself entitled to 
be regarded as a ‘‘ school in which 
efficient instruction is given in the 
higher branches.’’ If all schools 
are to teach the higher subjects, 
they will be taught only to small 
classes, imperfectly organised, with 
none of the stimulus of competition 
amongst the scholars, and with no 
adequate remuneration either in 
money or position to the teachers. 
If the higher instruction given 1s 
to be good in quality, it must be 
given by high-class teachers, well 
paid, able to devote their whole 
time to the organisation of higher 
work, and able to count upon the 
continuous attendance of their 
scholars for at least four years. 
The whole work should be con- 
ducted and tested, not according 
to officially fixed standards, as in 
the specific subjects, but accord- 
ing to more pliable and compre- 
hensive tests, in which the whole 
character of the work done by 
the teacher shall be fairly gaug- 
ed, and attention concentrated 
rather upon the development of 
the intelligence as a whole, than 
upon reaching a particular mini- 
mum in a particular subject. To 
engraft a higher department upon 
selected public schools here and 
there in suitable localities would 
be a matter of no difficulty. There 
is no objection to uniting under 
the same roof the teaching of ele- 
mentary subjects with that of 
higher subjects ; the only essential 
thing is that the teaching of the 
higher subjects should be organised 
and maintained upon methods ap- 
plicable to the kind of instruction 
and the kind of result which it is 
their business to give. 
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This may be illustrated by the 
case of Glasgow. There are cer- 
tain schools in Glasgow upon 
which the School Board has de- 
voted especial care, and in which 
they are attempting to organise a 
really high course of instruction. 
Garnethill School is a typical school 
of this kind; and another public 
school in Glasgow — Woodside 
School—was able last session to 
send up a student to the univer- 
sity, who was, in point of real 
literary training, equal to the best 
scholars sent up by secondary 
schools. Now Garnethill is not 
merely a school which adds on a 
few specific subjects to the ordin- 
ary school course ; it has a second- 
ary course of four years’ duration. 
It has a staff of teachers for the 
express purpose of teaching the 
higher subjects ; it prepares for the 
university examinations with con- 
siderable success; and I have no 
doubt that it will receive further 
improvement and development. 
Now what has been done at Gar- 
nethill can be done elsewhere in 
specially selected schools. Glasgow 
has room for several schools of this 
kind, and I trust that, whether by 
the exertions of the Board or bya 
larger and more systematic recogni- 
tion on the part of the Education 
Department, we may see similar 
schools springing up in _ various 
parts of the country, offering to 
the able students in every dis- 
trict an education, whether lit- 
erary or scientific, which will 
make their scholars fit recipients 
of higher education at the uni- 
versity or elsewhere. 

But it is evident that even 
the School Board of Glasgow do 
not adequately recognise the dis- 
tinction between schools properly 
equipped like these, and an ordin- 
ary public school which teaches the 
‘‘higher branches.’”’ Under the 
new educational schemes for Glas- 
gow, a large number of bursaries 
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have been created, to be held for 
two or three years by able and de- 
serving boys after the completion 
of their ordinary school course. 
These bursaries must be held at 
‘schools ‘in which efficient instruc- 
tion is given in the higher branch- 
es.” Already some 300 _ bursars 
have been appointed under these 
provisions, and it was to be hoped 
that special care would have 
been taken to confine those 
picked 300 to a few picked schools 
such as Garnethill—some certainly 
might have been sent to the High 
School—in which a course of really 
higher instruction is offered. In- 
stead of this, the School Board, it 
seems, has insisted that almost any 
school which teaches specific sub- 
jects may be regarded as satisfy- 
ing the conditions on which the 
bursaries are held, and no less 
than ‘thirteen schools have been 
permitted to have a share in the 
instruction of these bursars. Such 
adecision is much to be deplored. 
The stimulus which would have 
been created by the presence of so 
many good scholars in one school 
will be lost by scattering them in 
small numbers over many schools ; 
and the scholars will not all have 
the benefit of going through, as the 
scheme provided, a course of ‘< effi- 
cient higher instruction.’’ Glas- 
gow might well have several good 
schools of the type of Garnethill: 


it is quite impossible that it can: 


maintain as many as thirteen. Let 
it be enacted that no school be 
considered under these schemes as 
“giving efficient instruction in the 
higher branches’’ unless it were 
declared by the Education Depart- 
ment to fulfil this condition. The 
addition of the words, ‘‘in the 
opinion of the Education Depart- 
ment,’’ would remove the difficulty, 
and ensure that the schools select- 
ed were really of a superior type. 
This point is one of great import- 
ance, and attention needs to be 
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called to it, as it applies to a very 
large number of the schemes made 
by the Endowment Commissioners. 

The first condition, then, for 
having the higher subjects really 
well taught, must be a_ proper 
differentiation of schools. And 
the second condition follows as the 
natural corollary of the first— 
there must be a proper differenti- 
ation of teachers. It is absurd, 
and contrary to all the experience 
of all other countries, to suppose 
that every good teacher of elemen- 
tary subjects can, if he chooses, 
or if he be set to it, become a good 
teacher of secondary subjects. The 
acquirements needed for the two 
purposes are entirely of a different 
order; the methods and aims of 
the two kinds of work are essen- 
tially different ; and to some extent 
the training and methods required 
of elementary teachers absolutely 
disqualify them for the work of 
higher education. I have already 
insisted on the narrow, cramping, 
and actually deadening effect of 
the ordinary pupil-teacher course ; 
it is only the very best minds that 
rise superior to it. Here is a proof 
of it. Under the present system, 
a certain picked number of those 
who enter the training colleges are 
allowed to attend the university, 
for certain classes, during the two 
years of their course; but it is 
only a few of these picked students 
who really take a good place in the 
university, and can be pronounced 
fit to teach the higher subjects. 
The mere possession of a good 
Government certificate is no proof 
whatever that the holder is fit to 
teach in a secondary school; and 
yet many members of school 
boards look to no other qualifica- 
tion than this, and imagine that 
any certificated teacher can be 
turned on, like the tap in a 
conjurer’s barrel, to teach any 
subject which they desire to be 
taught. Even the ordinary M.A. 
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degree is, by itself, no sufficient 
test of qualification, unless evi- 
dence be obtained that the holder 
has specially distinguished himself 
in those higher subjects which he 
will have to teach. What is 
wanted is a special honour quali- 
fication,of a distinctly higher type. 
The candidate should either have 
obtained university honours in 
some department of his M.A. 
course, or else a special honour 
grade should be instituted in the 
examination of schoolmasters now 
conducted by the _ universities, 
with especial reference to the 
standard required for higher class 
schools. The University of Glas- 
gow has lately laid before the 
Scottish Education Department a 
scheme for a special schoolmaster’s 
examination of this kind; the 
other universities have offered to 
make arrangements of a similar 
character. In England, no man 
has a chance of obtaining a mas- 
tership in a good secondary school 
unless he has taken high honours 
at the university: and until man- 
agers of schools in Scotland have 
some tangible means of distin- 
guishing the honour-man from the 
mere pass-man, the teaching of 
secondary subjects can never be 
placed upon a satisfactory footing. 
The idea that every certificated 
teacher can be expected to have 
the scholarship, the culture, the 
capacity to use the finer and 
larger methods required for high- 
class teaching, is as absurd as to 
suppose that a prize Clydesdale 
would have a fair chance of win- 
ning the Derby. 

If these two fundamental con- 
ditions be secured—the differenti- 
ation of schools, and the differ- 
entiation of teachers—then the 
development of our secondary 
school system will become mainly 
a question of money. Without 
more means, high-class teaching 
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cannot be got; without more 
means, the various internal re- 
forms which are needed cannot 
be introduced. In this article, 
which I have confined strictly to 
educational points, I abstain en- 
tirely from entering on the ques- 
tion of finance, or suggesting from 
what source funds are to be found; 
but if things are to be put right, 
the public cannot understand too 
soon that education forms no ex- 
ception to the law which regulates 
the price of all commodities. If 
they want a really good thing, 
they must pay a really good price 
for it. There i§ such a thing as 
high-class education, and there is 
such a thing as shoddy education; 
the public may choose which they 
like, but they need not expect to 
pay the shoddy price and get the 
first-class article. The necessary 
cost must be provided from one 
source or another. Let the State 
do her part, let parents do their 
part, in paying willingly a higher 
price for an incalculably better 
article; there will still be room 
for the generosity of benefactors. 
To quote the words of the late 
Scotch Secretary, spoken in Edin- 
burgh in November last :— 


“If this work is to be done, it 
must be done by Scottish people in 
obedience to Scottish needs; and if 
my views could reach beyond these 
walls, and if I could influence by any- 
thing I say, those worthy and public- 
spirited men who have done, and who 
are doing so much for education in 
all parts of Scotland, I would ask 
them to do what they can to endow 
secondary schools, not in the first in- 
stance by the creation of bursaries, 
but by the creation of some form of 
endowment which shall put them in 
a position to carry out with freedom 
and with efficiency that great work 
of preparing the Scottish youth for 
the university which is so absolutely 
necessary for the efficiency of our 


education.” 
G. G. Ramsay. 
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It is much to be regretted that 
the Royal Commission, of which 
the Report now lies open before 
us, was restrained from pushing 
its inquiries further than into ‘‘ the 
system under which the patterns 
of warlike stores are adopted, and 
the stores obtained and _ passed 
in the service.’’ Sir James Ste- 
phen, it is pretty clear, in accept- 
ing the chair when it was offered 
to him, looked forward to a far 
more extensive field of inquiry 
than this. He was at once con- 
fronted, however, when the Com- 
mittee met, with a difficulty on 
which he had never counted. The 
first witness called was the then 
Secretary of State for War, whose 
reply to the first question put to 
him stated frankly ‘‘that to inquire 
into the whole administration of the 
War Office,’’ were it only for a few 
years back, ‘‘was not the purpose 
for which the Commission was ap- 
pointed.’’ Here was a poser. The 
officials who adopted the patterns 
of warlike stores, and passed them 
into the service, are all the subor- 
dinates of the War Minister. For 
him they acted, and by his author- 
ity they expended enormous sums 
in the purchase of weapons, on 
the trustworthiness of which the 
efficiency of the army depended. 
It might be desirable enough, in 
the event of a discovery being 
made that the weapons so pur- 
chased were worthless, to spot the 
individuals through whose hands 
they passed into those of our sol- 
diers and sailors. But what ad- 
vantage to the public service could 
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arise out of this so long as it is not 
ascertained whether or not the 
first-class official, in whose name 
the delinquents acted, knew any- 
thing at all of the line of business 
which he is well paid to direct? 
And if by chance it came to light 
that in this particular instance 
the great man was an ignoramus, 
would not the suspicion be imme- 
diately awakened that in other 
instances not less important he 
might be quite as much, if not 
more, inthe clouds? Where, then, 
was the use of going into the in- 
quiry at all, unless it were made 
thorough? So, evidently, Sir James 
Stephen thought ; and hence, while 
adhering to the letter of his in- 
structions, he has so dealt with his 
witnesses, and with the evidence 
tendered by them, that a good deal 
of light is thrown, as it were ob- 
liquely, on points which successive 
Administrations have done their 
best to keep dark. What he and 
his brother Commissioners hint at 
rather than express, we propose in 
the following pages to make clear. 

There can be little doubt that 
the day is not far distant, if indeed 
it be not dawning upon us already, 
when a searching inquiry into all 
the details of military administra- 
tion in this country will be forced by 
public opinion upon the notice of 
the Government. Still less can it 
be doubted that the result of such 
inquiry will be to compel a change, 
were it only to take the shape of 
an abject return to the system 
which prevailed prior to the Crim- 
ean war. No doubt, to a genera- 
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tion which knows nothing about 
that system except what history 
or tradition may have told them, 
an administrative machine which 
was worked by six heads, each, to 
a great extent, independent of all 
the rest, may well appear to have 
been liable to constant friction. 
And it would be idle to deny that, 
in times when no _ master-spirit 
took its place among them, friction 
sometimes occurred. But from the 
hour in which the Duke of Wel- 
lington became a member of the 
conclave, friction was impossible. 
Differences of opinion might in- 
deed arise,—when did five or six 
men ever think exactly alike on 
any subject?—but in presence of 
an authority to whom all equally 
looked up, such differences were 
easy of reconciliation. For our 
own part, therefore, supposing no 
other alternative to be possible, 
we should infinitely prefer go- 


ing back to things as they were 
forty or fifty years ago, to a con- 
tinuance for another year in the 
state in which we now find our- 


selves. For, after all, what were 
the defects inherent in the old 
system when contrasted with those 
that are inseparable from the new? 
That is a question which cannot 
be answered without explaining 
briefly, but clearly, how the old 
system hung together. And foras- 
much as the Royal Commission 
has gone some way towards pro- 
voking curiosity on that head, 
there can be no reason why we 
should scruple to deal with it in 
detail. According to the view 
taken of the subject by Sir James 
Stephen’s Commission, there were 
in the country, prior to the 
Crimean war, five members of 
the Government directly concerned 
in the management of military 
affairs. First came the Secretary 
of State for War and the Colonies, 
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oncerning whom the Report says 
no more than ‘‘that he had the 
direction of general military pol- 
icy.’’ This is rather an ambigu- 
ous phrase to employ respecting 
a functionary who was a men- 
ber of the Cabinet for the time 
being, and who took no more 
charge of the military policy of 
the country than by communicat- 
ing to the other functionaries, 
hereafter to be named, the decisions 
at which, on military subjects, the 
Cabinet had arrived. But this is 
not all. As the Cabinet is the 
constitutional adviser of the Sov- 
ereign, so the instructions issued 
by the Secretary of State were the 
Sovereign’s instructions, and bore 
necessarily, and for obvious rea- 
sons, only on large questions. 
Through him the Sovereign settled 
the numbers at. which the peace 
establishment of the army should 
be kept up, what the composition 
and distribution of its several parts 
should be, and, in the event of war, 
the theatre on which hostilities 
should be carried on, the force to 
be so employed, and the general to 
command it. Beyond these limits 
the Secretary of State for War 
and the Colonies never thought of 
interfering, while Parliament took 
care that the funds necessary to 
keep the machine in working 
order should be voted from year 
to year on estimates submitted 
to its consideration. 

2. The Secretary at War was 
the successor of a functionary 
heard of for the first time in the 
reign of Charles 1. as ‘‘ the King’s 
Secretary.’’ England had then no 
standing army, and knew nothing 
of a military hierarchy in any 
shape. 
handful of mercenaries who gar- 
risoned the King’s fortresses re- 
ceived the King’s orders through 
the King’s Secretary, who stood 
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towards them pretty nearly as a 
chief of the staff stands towards 
an army in the field. It did not 
follow then, any more than it 
follows now, that the King’s Sec- 
retary, or, as he came afterwards to 
be called, the Secretary at War, 
should be a professional soldier. 
Like the Secretary of State for 
War and the Colonies, he has been 
just as often a civilian as a soldier, 
though in either case he was in 
times preceding the Revolution 
of 1688 the instrument through 
which the King communicated 
with his army. It is a noteworthy 
fact, looking to what came to pass, 
that Lord Palmerston made more 
than one attempt to recover this 
position for himself when Secre- 
tary at War. And it is not less 
curious to recollect that he was 
backed up in this endeavour by 
George IV., whose great ambition 
it was to stand before the world 
as the actual Generalissimo of the 
British army.! 

Of the Secretary at War the 
Commissioners say only that ‘‘he 
had charge generally of the fin- 
ance’’ of the army. This is scarce- 
ly a correct account of his respon- 
sibilities and duties. In the first 
place, he had charge of the finance 
of only a portion of the army, an- 
other functionary looking after 
that of the ordnance corps, and of 
all the expensive and complicated 
impedimenta with which modern 
armies are encumbered. And in 
the next, so much of the authority 
of the King’s Secretary was left to 
h Secretary at War, that no de- 
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tachment of troops could be trans- 
ferred from one home station to 
another except by a warrant bear- 
ing his signature. The Secretary 
at War moved what were called the 
army estimates,—in other words, 
told the House of Commons how 
much money was required to keep ~ 
the cavalry, infantry, and general 
staff efficient. He was a member 
of the Government, but as a gen- 
eral rule excluded, though neither 
necessarily nor universally, from 
the Cabinet. 

3. The third functionary con- 
nected with the army long ago 
was the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. His special 
charges were the yeomanry and 
the militia, as well as the volun- 
teers, as they existed during the 
wars of the first French Revolution ; 
and his standing in connection 
with the armed force of the coun- 
try dates much farther back than 
that of any other member of the 
military hierarchy. The office of 
Commander-in-chief, of which we 
shall have presently to speak, was 
filled for the first time as a per- 
manency by the Duke of York. 
The Secretary of State for War 
and the Colonies came into exist- 
ence after England’s colonial em- 
pire had begun to grow unwieldy, 
and to involve the mother country 
in frequent hostilities, first with 
foreigners, and by-and-by with the 
colonists themselves. The Home 
Secretary, as he is now called, to 
distinguish him from the Foreign 
and other secretaries, was once 
upon a time the sole Secretary of 





1 To such an extent was this fancy carried, that on the death of the Duke of 
York, a parliamentary committee was appointed to inquire whether it would not 
be better to connect the army with the Crown by converting the Secretary at 
War into a King’s Secretary, than to fill up the vacant office of Commander-in- 


chief. 


The strong evidence against the wisdom of the scheme by a host of 


experienced officers, including the Duke of Wellington, scarcely sufficed to defeat 


the proposal. 
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State, and was intrusted as such 
by the Sovereign with the gene- 
ral control of what was then the 
sole constitutional force of the 
realm. But this control extended 
no further than to sign warrants 
for calling out regiments when 
‘ needed, and their dispersion to their 
homes when the need passed away. 
He had nothing to do, except as 
one of the King’s constitutional 
advisers, with the nomination of 
the lords-lieutenant of counties, 
or the appointment or promotion 
of militia officers. The commis- 
sions of these gentlemen were 
signed by the lords-lieutenant of 
the counties which furnished the 
militia regiments, whether of horse 
or foot; and the regiments them- 
selves, when embodied, came under 
the command of generals of dis- 
tricts, just as these—after a stand- 
ing army became one of the reg- 
ular institutions of the country— 
took their orders from headquar- 
ters in London. 

4. The condition of the commis- 
sariat, prior to 1884, is correctly 
described by the Commission. It 
was a purely civil institution, the 
existence of which dates no farther 
back than the last years of the 
eighteenth century. To the late 
General Sir Willoughby Gordon 
belongs the merit of licking it 
into shape, and very useful it 
proved to be in checking abuses, 
not to speak of frauds in high 
quarters. Gentlemen propcsing to 
serve the public as commissaries 
were entered when very young as 
clerks in the Treasury. There 
they learned how to keep accounts, 
and thence, when old enough and 
thoroughly instructed, they were 
sent out to take charge of the 
military chest in the colonies, or 
with armies in the field. For the 
uses to which the contents of the 
chest were turned—the purchase 
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of necessaries for the troops and 
their regular supply—they were 
answerable to the Treasury, and to 
the Treasury alone. 

5. The last of the sections in 
this complicated machine which 
is noticed by the Commissioners 
deserves a more elaborate account 
of its composition than it has 
received in their Report. They 
omit to mention that, when in 
full working order, it included a 
Lieutenant-General as well as a 
Master-General of the Ordnance, 
who, like his chief, was a soldier 
of recognised ability and experi- 
ence, and, unlike his chief, was 
not liable to be.echanged at every 
change of Government. His func- 
tions were on all-fours with those 
of the Master-General, thus insur- 
ing continuity of policy in a great 
public department ; in other words, 
retaining permanently at the head 
of the Board an officer who under- 
stood the objects for which the 
Ordnance Office existed, and the 
means by which they might most 
easily be attained. In a fit of 
mistaken economy a Liberal Gov- 
ernment suppressed this most use- 
ful functionary, and thus con- 
demned to certain decrepitude the 
whole department as often as a 
change of Ministers took place. 
For contemporaneously with the 
retirement of the Master-General 
came the resignation of all the 
other members of the Board, who, 
having seats in the House of Com- 
mons, kept the office in touch with 
Parliament, and had acquired some 
experience in the management of 
the branches over which they pre- 
sided. Perhaps the Board of 
Ordnance might have sustained 
the shock of the Crimean war 
had Lord Raglan, whose appoint- 
ment was not political, been left 
to direct its operations; it could 
not possibly have failed so utterly 
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as did the commissariat under the 
mismanagement of Mr ‘Trevelyan, 
the permanent Under-Secretary of 
the Treasury. But the Coalition 
Government took care that there 
should be in Pall Mall as perfect 
a muddle as in Parliament Street, 
by removing Lord Raglan to 
command the army abroad, and 
improvising a lieutenant in the 
shape of a gallant old Peninsular 
artillery officer, who knew no more 
about the intricate business he 
was appointed to conduct than the 
man in the street. 

Besides recalling public atten- 
tion to these facts, it may be well 
to add that ‘‘the chief officers” of 
the Ordnance to whom the Report 
alludes, while separately they man- 
aged the special concerns instrusted 
to them, did so under instructions 
from the whole body assembled as 
a Board, over which the Master- 
General, or, in his absence, the 
In 


Lieutenant-General, presided. 
like manner, each of them gave an 
account from time to time to the 
Board of the transactions in which 
he had been engaged, thereby en- 
abling responsibility to be brought 
home to the right person, and 


rendering malversation next to 
impossible. 

There is yet another member of 
this long-forgotten military hier- 
archy of whom it is necessary to 
say something, though of him the 
Royal Commissioners, for obvious 
reasons, say nothing. Fifty years 
ago the cavalry and infantry and 
general staff of the army took their 
orders, except in India, from the 
Commander-in-chief. He was a 
great power, and almost a greater 
influence, in the State. In _ his 
hands were both discipline and 
promotion, which he_ exercised 
without any reference to either 
the Minister of War or the Legis- 
lature. He took his instructions 
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on these points directly from the 
Sovereign, to whom he had free 
access, and whose adviser he was; 
and the knowledge that such were 
his privileges gave immense weight 
to whatever opinions he might ex- 
press concerning other military 
departments. The extent to which 
this independent authority could 
be carried was shown early in the 
present century, when the Duke 
of York, indignant with the Ord- 
nance Officer for disputing his right 
to command the Engineers, ap- 
plied for and obtained permission 
to create an Engineer corps of his 
own, and brought into existence 
the staff corps, which did excellent 
service during the Peninsular war, 
especially as bridge-makers. 

Such was the system of military 
administration which carried Eng- 
land triumphant through the great 
wars of the first French Revolu- 
tion, and which, like everything 
of the kind, could be rendered 
either effective or otherwise, ac- 
cording to the ability of the hands 
to which its working was intrusted. 
A forty years’ peace had removed 
or superannuated almost all the 
public men reared in the rough 
school of a protracted struggle, 
and replaced them by gentlemen 
who might be competent adminis- 
trators in ordinary times, but who 
were quite incapable of dealing 
with unlooked-for emergencies. 
On the public offices thus manned 
came the rupture with Russia, and 
with it the thousand and one blun- 
ders which distinguished the efforts 
made to meet the strain put there- 
by on the resources of the country. 
We cannot pretend to rest the 
suspicion on other grounds than 
by a reference from things present 
to things past; but remembering 
what Lord Palmerston desired to 
bring about in 1811, and Lord 
John Russell in 1837, it seems to 
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us that in 1855 one or other of 
these statesmen must have origi- 
nated the idea of screening their 
colleagues from censure, by throw- 
ing the blame of their stortcom- 
ings on the system. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, we have hardly as 
yet recovered from our astonish- 
ment when we awoke one morn- 
ing to discover that there was no 
longer to be a Master-General and 
Board of Ordnance, no longer a 
Commissariat responsible to the 
Treasury, no longer a militia in 
connection with the Home Depart- 
ment, nor, except in a moribund 
state, such a functionary as a 
Secretary at War. As to the 
Commander-in-chief, he had long 
subsided into a General Command- 
ing-in-chief, with powers and influ- 
ence, as well as emoluments, con- 
siderably reduced. And it seemed 
for the moment as if he alone in 
the military hierarchy was about 
to regain his original status. But 
this delusion, which rested solely 
on the transfer to him of what had 
heretofore been known as the 
Ordnance corps, was soon dis- 
pelled when the fact came to light 
that the Ministry of War was to 
be separated from that of the 
Colonies, and that in this new 
Ministry should be concentrated 
all the powers heretofore exer- 
cised by the Board of Ordnance, 
the Treasury, the Secretary at 
War, and the Commander-in-chief. 
And this when the country was 
in the midst of a war, entered 
into without preparation, and of 
which there appeared to be little 
chance of its being brought to a 
speedy and successful end ! 

And here we are constrained to 
express over again our profound 
regret that the Royal Commis- 
sioners were forbidden to carry 
their researches beyond the ovrac- 
tical results of the connection be- 


tween this leviathan Minister and 
the Ordnance Department of the 
War Office. These are described in 
terms so condemnatory, that, had 
permission been given to take a gen- 
eral survey of the working of the 
new system from its commence- 
ment, John Bull would have not 
only been furious on discovering 
how grossly he had been deceived, 
but might have insisted on getting 
rid at any cost of a machine as 
expensive as it is worthless. Just 
observe what the Commissioners 
say, after enumerating five of the 
great functions with which the 
Secretary of State for War is 
charged, —‘‘any one of which,’’they 
add, ‘‘ would be sufficient to occupy 
the whole time of a man of first- 
rate industry, ability, and know- 
ledge : ’’— 

“It is morally impossible that any 
one man should discharge these func- 
tions in a satisfactory manner. No 
one man could possess either the 
strength, or the time, or the know- 
ledge which would be indispensable 
for that purpose; but even if sucha 
physical and intellectual prodigy could 
be found, he would have to do his 
duty under disadvantages which would 
reduce him practically to impotence. 
The Secretary of State has such a 
precarious tenure of office, that, speak- 
ing generally, he can hardly have 
time to learn the leading details of 
the different heads of business under 
his charge in the time of his occupa- 
tion of office. This isset in a striking 
light by what has actually occurred at 
the War Office since 1881. In August 
1881 the office was held by Mr 
Childers. The Marquis of Hartington 
succeeded him in 1882. In 1885 Lord 
Hartington was succeeded by Mr W. 
H. Smith. In 1885 Mr Smith was 
succeeded by Mr Campbell-Banner- 
man. In August 1886 Mr Campbell- 
Bannerman was succeeded by Mr 
Smith; and in January 1887 Mr 
Smith was succeeded by Mr Stanhope, 
who now holds the office. Thus 
there have been six changes of office 
in six years, three of the changes 
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having been caused by changes of 
ministry, and two by internal changes 
in the ministry.” 

We cannot read the names of 
these six gentlemen without ad- 
mitting that, so far as excellent 
abilities and high character qualify 
men for office, their fitness to serve 
the Crown anywhere except in 
Pall Mall does not admit of a 
doubt. The same may be said, 
with here and there an exception, 
of all who preceded them; yet 
what a mess have they not made 
of the military policy of the coun- 
try! Nay, more, into what posi- 
tive discredit was not the army 
thrown at an early stage in the 
existence of the new system, when 
there presided over the War Office 
a statesman who was gifted with 
no common measure of self-appre- 
ciation! Think of the mission of 
Sir John M’Neill and Colonel Tul- 
loch to the Crimea, and the Court of 


Inquiry in Chelsea Hospital that 
followed, and the effect on pub- 
lic opinion of the publication of 
the disclosures thus brought to 


light. We were indeed doing here 
what the Duke of Wellington 
would have described as ‘‘ washing 
our dirty linen abroad,’’ and were 
rewarded by hearing our suffering 
warriors described as ‘‘ an army of 
lions commanded by asses.’ This 
was bad enough, but worse re- 
mains to be told. Had not Na- 
poleon insisted on patching up a 
peace just as our army, thoroughly 
refitted, was prepared to enter on 
a campaign, a peremptory order 
from Pall Mall would have inflict- 
ed upon it a stain such as no dis- 
play of courage and endurance by 
either men or officers would have 
sufficed to wipe out. Will it be 
believed that Sir Edward Codring- 
ton, on whom, after Lord Raglan’s 
death and General Simpson’s ab- 
rupt recall, the chief command de- 
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volved, was directed to break up 
his army on the renewal of hostili- 
ties ; to place Sir Colin Campbell 
with 20,000 men under the orders 
of Marshal Pelissier; and while 
Pelissier, thus strengthened, was 
to wage war in the open, Codring- 
ton, with whatever force remained 
to him, was to keep guard over the 
north side of Sebastopol, and pre- 
vent the garrison from escaping ? 
Codrington, as might be expected, 
protested strongly against this ar- 
rangement, and pointed out how 
it would damage, if carried into 
effect, the prestige of the English 
army, and exalt that of the French. 
Codrington protested in vain; and 
had not Napoleon’s policy pre- 
vailed, the British troops, which, 
in the opening of the Crimean 
war, showed the way to their allies, 
and were held by them in the 
greatest possible respect, would 
have come out of it reduced to 
some such humiliating position as 
that in which, fifty years pre- 
viously, the Spanish and Portu- 
guese contingents had stood to- 
wards their fathers. 

We have noticed these solecisms 
on the part of a particular War 
Minister in order to show how 
enormous are the powers with 
which our modern Secretary of 
State is intrusted, and how fatal 
may be an unwise exercise of them 
to the honour as well as the best 
interests of the country. If we 
look, again, to what may be called 
smaller matters, the spectacle which 
meets our gaze is scarcely less hu- 
miliating. Remember that on the 
fiat of this one man depends the 
solution of a thousand different 
questions. Remember that he 
brings to the solution of these 
questions no technical knowledge 
whatever. He never saw an army 
in the field. He has not the most 
remote conception of the arrange- 
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ments necessary to render and to 
keep it efficient. He is just as 
little able, of his own knowledge, 
to put the country in a state to 
wage either an offensive or a de- 
fensive war, as he is himself cap- 
able of fabricating the implements 
with which our soldiers and sailors 
are to be equipped; nor, as the 
Commissioners have well pointed 
out, is it possible for him to obtain 
the faintest glimmering of light on 
such matters. His views on sub- 
jects of general politics may | be 
far-searching; he may speak well, 
and be able to give intelligible 
answers in Parliament to questions, 
even if they relate to his own de- 
partment, of which he has received 
due notice. But possessing all 
these accomplishments, he is, as 
Secretary of State for War, a mere 
tool in the hands of others. For, 
besides that he comes to his office 
profoundly ignorant of what he 
ought to know, he never remains 
long enough there to learn any- 
thing for himself. The outside 
public describes one War Minister 
as able and another as the reverse. 
The outside public is quite mis- 
taken. Each Minister, during his 
tenure of office. is to a great ex- 
tent what his advisers make him ; 
and one is comparatively able and 
the other comparatively the re- 
verse, because the first puts him- 
self into the hands of wise ad- 
visers, the last into those of ad- 
visers who are neither wise nor 
disinterested. 

Nothing could be easier than to 
illustrate gll this by reference to 
the innumerable committees which 
have reported, since the introduc- 
tion of our present system of ad- 
ministration, on all manner of 
military questions. Surely, how- 
ever, this is not necessary. He 
must be very inattentive to what 
passes round him who knows abso- 


lutely nothing of the general state 
of the army at the present mo- 
ment, and of the processes by 
which it has been reached; and 
still more obtuse-minded must he 
be who is unaware of the _per- 
petually increasing expenditure of 
public money which these ever- 
changing processes have  occa- 
sioned, Not to dwell upon the 
results of Ordnance Zaches, which 
Sir James Stephen’s Commission 
justly condemns, much less to speak 
of the cost of improved weapons, 
which, though very great, has been 
inevitable—we should like to see 
a fair calculation made of the 
outlay on brigade depots, their 
barracks, and permanent staff; on 
the abolition of purchase and _ its 
consequences— compulsory retire- 
ments and pensions; on reserved 
pay to the soldier while serving, 
and his retaining-fee when trans- 
ferred to the reserve. We should 
really like to see an accurate cal- 
culation made of what these and 
other changes in the constitution 
of the army, and of the War 
Office itself, have cost the coun- 
try; because only by some such 
process is John Bull likely to be 
convinced that he might just as 
well commit the charge of the fleet 
to a skilful master of hounds, as 
place the army under a civilian 
War Minister, and expect it to be 
either wisely or economically man- 
aged. 

Lord Randolph Churchill, we 
perceive, has begun a series of 
attacks on the mismanagement of 
both the navy and the army. We 
do not propose on the present 
occasion to notice his exposure of 
blunders at the Admiralty; but 
with much that he says respecting 
the results of army administration, 
as it is now carried on, we heartily 
agree. Unfortunately, however, 
Lord Randolph contents himself 
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with denouncing abuses without 
offering a single suggestion which 
might help us to discover a remedy 
for the evil. This is scarcely fair, 
especially in a professed friend of 
a Government which has had no 
hand in creating the system com- 
plained of. They received it from 
its authors after it had been thirty 
years in force, and, thanks to Mr. 
Gladstone’s parliamentary tactics, 
have never been able, since their 
accession to office, to attend to 
any other question than how best 
to prevent the disruption of the 
empire. Still, we give Lord Ran- 
dolph credit for meaning well—if 
not to his late colleagues, without 
doubt to the country—and will 
therefore endeavour to supply in 
part what is wanting in his slash- 
ing speech at Wolverhampton, to 
render it eminently useful. 

Some twenty years ago or there- 
abouts, a Committee reported to 


the Secretary of State for War 
that, among the armies of con- 
tinental Europe, there was none 
which, in every respect, came up 
to that of France, either in dis- 


cipline or organisation. Its znten- 
dance, or department of supply, in 
particular, was perfect, rendering 
the whole force capable of mobil- 
isation at a moment’s notice, and 
incapable, except in the event of a 
great defeat, of suffering through 
lack of necessaries. Accepting 
this statement as incontrovertible, 
the Secretary of State gave the 
requisite permission, and _forth- 
with our redoubtable Control De- 
partment sprang into existence. 
Like the Land Transport corps 
with its smart uniform and elabor- 
ate instruction in cavalry drill, it 
turned out to be a very expensive 
plaything, of which nobody, except 
the Commissioners and those who 
profited by their recommendation, 
spoke well. It held its ground, 
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however, and might have been 
followed by other imitations of 
our neighbour’s system, but for the 
occurrence of the Franco-German 
War. Then all respect for French 
military institutions passed away, 
and boundless admiration of those 
of Prussia took its place. This 
change of opinion on our part was 
natural enough; and had there 
been at the War Office a Minister 
able to distinguish between what 
in the Prussian system is suitable 
to our social condition and what 
not, the best results might have 
followed. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, this was exactly what there 
was not, and the consequence was, 
that we ran headlong into arrange- 
ments which kept us for many 
years in a state of military de- 
crepitude, and from which, by a 
second volte-face, we are only just 
beginning to recover. The Prus- 
sian War Office, it appeared, en- 
listed its conscripts for three years’ 
service with the colours, and four 
in the reserve. The arrangement 
suited admirably for Prussia; was 
there any reason why it should 
not be suitable for us? The com- 
mittees which sat to consider the 
point pronounced that it would 
be suitable, entirely overlooking 
two important facts,—first, that 
the Prussian recruit must have 
attained the twentieth year of his 
age in full; and next, that, ex- 
cept in the event of war, he is 
never called upon to pass beyond 
the limits of his native country— 
it might be, even of his native 
province. Putting these facts in 
the background, the committee de- 
termined that it would be advis- 
able henceforth to enlist young 
men in this country for three 
years with the colours, and nine 
in the reserve, without saying one 
word about the proper age of en- 
listment, or making the faintest 
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reference to the military wants of 
India and the colonies. The re- 
commendation was acted upon 
without delay. Veterans who had 
served more than three years al- 
ready were encouraged, if in home 
garrisons, to pass into the reserve. 
If in India or any other foreign 
station, conditions were made with 
them which somehow or another 
never worked well, but which, at 
every stage in the many altera- 
tions that occurred, put the coun- 
try to constantly increasing ex- 
pense. At last, in sheer despair, 
the letter of the Prussian system 
was departed from, and, except 
with the Guards, who never leave 
home for other than a great war, 
service with the colours was ex- 
tended to eight years, without, 
however, raising the military age 
from eighteen to twenty. 

Had there been in the Cabinet 
when these changes were adopted 
a Minister capable and willing to 
put two and two together, he would 
have doubtless striven to impress 
the fact upon his colleagues that 
there was much more in the Prus- 
sian military system worth inquir- 
ing into than the conditions of ser- 
vice imposed upon the youth of 
the country. He would have urged 
them to study the constitution of 
the War Office in Berlin, and to 
satisfy themselves whether or not 
it might be possible to introduce 
a modification of it into London. 
The War Office in Berlin is, he 
could have shown them, not only 
inexpensive in itself, but the cause 
of the inexpensiveness—if such a 
term be allowable—of the army 
to the State. It consists of two 
branches, the administrative and 
the tactical, both presided over by 
general officers of tried ability and 
experience, and manned in every de- 
partment by military men. At the 
head of the administrative branch 


stands the Minister of War, who, 
besides his special duties, represents 
the King, and advises with him and 
takes his instructions on all points 
of military policy. His special 
duties connect him with the appli- 
ances of every description which 
are required to keep the army 
efficient—/.e¢., in astate of constant 
readiness to pass from a peace to a 
war establishment, and to move. 
At the head of the tactical branch 
is the King’s chief of the staff, on 
whom rests the responsibility ot 
maintaining discipline among the 
troops, and seeing that in all other 
respects they may be fully depended 
upon. Over every important de- 
partment in each of these branches 
an officer presides who is master of 
the specialties with which he has 
to deal, and the writers—or, as we 
should call them, the clerks—are 
almost all intelligent non-commis- 
sioned officers. 

The expense to Prussia of an 
army thus managed would appear 
upon the surface to be moderate in 
comparison with that incurred for 
the English army. Lord Randolph, 
looking beyond Prussia proper, tells 
us ‘‘ that the great German empire, 
with its forty-seven millions of 
people, spends, in ordinary times, 
twenty-one millions annually on 
army and navy purposes. In re- 
turn for this outlay, it can bring 
into the field a million and a half 
of armed men, exclusive of the 
reserve. The United Kingdom, 
on the other hand, with its popu- 
lation of thirty-six millions, ex- 
pends on army and navy thirty- 
one millions, and could scarcely, 
after maddening delay, and pour- 
ing out money like water, put one 
hundred and fifty thousand men in 
the field.”” Now this, begging his 
lordship’s pardon, is mere clap- 
trap. Germany may appear, in 
times of peace, to spend no more 
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than twenty-one millions annu- 
ally on its army and navy. Let 
war come, however, and the 
twenty-one millions will mount 
up to forty-two millions, through 
that very process which enables the 
empire to place in time of need 
a million and a half of men under 
arms. No doubt the peace estab- 
lishment of the German army is 
much greater than that of England, 
and equally certain it is that, as 
regards artillery, stores, transport, 
and weapons of every sort, the Ger- 
man army is very far ahead of ours. 
But three facts Lord Randolph for- 
gets to notice: first, that the Ger- 
man army is raised by conscrip- 
tion, a much less expensive process 
to the State than voluntary enlist- 
ment; next, that of these twenty- 
one millions, scarcely three are 
annually spent on the German 
navy; and lastly, that besides the 
money voted by the nation, Ger- 
many has a secret military chest to 


draw upon, into which the larger 
portion of the French indemnity 
was poured, and from which the 


War Office supplements, when 
necessary, its requirements, with- 
out giving any account of the inci- 
dent to Parliament. As we really 
do not know to what extent this 
process is carried, it is impossible 
for us to say how far these recog- 
nised eighteen millions (for after 
deducting 3 from 21, 18 remain) 
are annually exceeded, though we 
are quite ready to admit that, com- 
paring the numbers and conditions 
of the two armies, that of Germany 
is maintained at a figure which, 
under our existing system, we can 
never hope to approach, far less to 
parallel. 

Conceding, therefore, to Lord 
Randolph that the British army, 
with its sixteen or eighteen millions 
annually expended upon it, costs 
a great deal more than it ought, 
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and going further than perhaps he 
does in attributing this unpleasant 
fact to a faulty system of adminis- 
tration, the question arises, Are 
we prepared to make a great 
change in the system, and to sub- 
stitute for it a mere replicate of 
what works so well in Germany? 
Our answer to the first portion of 
this question is decidedly, Yes; 
to the last, No, with qualifications. 
The German War Office is respon- 
sible to the Emperor-King alone, 
and the Emperor-King is in reality 
the commander-in-chief of his own 
army. The English War Office has 
unfortunately become too much, be- 
cause too immediately, responsible 
to Parliament, and the Sovereign is 
commander of the British army only 
in name. To transfer, therefore, 
en bloc, the usages of Berlin to 
London, would, if it were possible, 
only make matters worse. But it 
is not possible. It would, how- 
ever, be not only possible but easy, 
if only we had strong men at the 
head of affairs, so to manipulate 
the Prussian system that England 
should extract from it all that 
tends to link together efficiency 
and economy in her army, without 
infringing in the slightest degree 
upon the constitutional rights of 
the Government. And by com- 
mon consent, now that we have 
come down to household suffrage, 
government is admitted to be gov- 
ernment by the Imperial Parlia- 
ment. 

There was a time—not long ago 
—when the Master-General of the 
Ordnance was as necessary a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet as the Secre- 
tary of State for War and the 
Colonies. The Master-General, as 
we need scarcely repeat, was a 
general officer of admitted ability 
and experience ; and on all military 
questions, whether the country was 
at war or at peace, he was the 
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chief adviser of his colleagues. 
‘This good practice was interrupted 
for the first time when the Duke 
of Wellington passed from the 
Ordnance Office to the Horse 
Guards, and became a Cabinet 
Minister, and, as the country knows 
to its cost, was never afterwards 
resumed. But the Secretary of 
State for War now sits in the 
Master-General’s chair, and is ex 
officio a Cabinet Minister. All 
that seems necessary to make a 
good beginning in the process of 
War Office reform is to determine 
that for the future no statesman, 
however able, shall be eligible for 
office as Secretary of State for 
War, unless he be a general officer 
of recognised ability and expe- 
rience. 

The fact that he is an accom- 
plished soldier cannot, however, in 
a constitution like ours, exempt 
the Secretary of State for War 
from going out of office on every 
change of Government. Ours is 
a parliamentary government,—in 
other words, a government by 
party; and the claims of indi- 
viduals to good things when their 
party is in the ascendant cannot 
be ignored. If, therefore, the 
country be determined to main- 
tain something like continuity of 
policy at the War Office —and 
until this be effected all reforms 
must be shams—the permanent 
Under-Secretary must, like his 
chief, be a soldier, well acquainted 
with his profession, and of recog- 
nised ability as a man of business. 
Nor only to this extent ought the 
military element to prevail in an 
office which has the management 
of military affairs. At the head 
of each department which has to 
do with providing arms, stores, or 
means of transport, or other ap- 
pliances, without which no army 
can take the field, a military man 
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should be placed—not temporarily, 
as is the case at present with every 
officer employed in Pall Mall, but 
permanently, or till some sufficient 
reason present itself for desiring a 
change. This is not necessary in 
the department of Finance. Nor, 
if in addition to the Financial 
Secretary a Parliamentary Secre- 
tary be essential, need he be a 
military man. Like the Financial 
Secretary, however, he must have 
a seat in Parliament—in the House 
of Commons if his chief be a peer, 
or the House of Lords if his chief 
be in the Commons. 

Let us look next to the com- 
position of the body by which the 
details of the business are con- 
ducted at the War Office, and to 
the accepted mode of conducting 
them. Lord Randolph Churchill 
thus deals with one branch of this 
subject: ‘* The staff of the War 
Office consists of twenty chief 
clerks, who receive from £700 to 
£900 salary; of forty-six senior 
clerks, who receive from £400 to 
£,600—altogether 577 clerks at 
the War Office, who cost this coun- 
try £156,000 a year; and in ad- 
dition to that, they pay £8000 
to copyists, who are taken on 
at 1od. an hour, and who, you 
may be perfectly sure, do all the 
real work of the Office.’’ This, 
like his lordship’s comparison of 
the relative costs of the German 
and English armies, is mere bunk- 
um. The copyists do not ‘do all 
the real work of the Office,’ and 
the number of clerks is put down 
at an exaggerated figure. But we 
are not prepared to deny that the 
War Office, as now constituted, is 
greatly over-manned, or that the 
manner in which the work of the 
Office is carried on accounts for— 
indeed is the true cause of—such 
over-manning. There is not a 
clerk in Pall Mall, however brief 
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his standing, who does not think 
it necessary, whenever a_ paper 
reaches his room, no matter where 
originated, or to whatever subject 
directed, to express his opinion of 
its scope and merits in a lengthy 
minute, written ona fly-leaf. The 
document, thus enriched, is handed 
to the head of his room, by whom 
it is further minuted and forwarded 
to the head of the branch, from 
whom it receives additional atten- 
tion and a third minute before 
reaching the hands of the first 
clerk, and through the first clerk 
to the permanent Under-Secretary. 
If the matter under discussion be 
important, both of these gentlemen 
express their opinions upon it in 
succession; and thus loaded with 
minutes, it reaches the Secretary 
of State at last, who might have 
possibly been able to form a judg- 
ment respecting it had it reached 
him in its simplicity, but whom 
the efforts of his subordinates to 
render clear the merits or demerits 
of the proposal brought forward 
completely mystify. When _busi- 
ness is carried on after this fashion, 
a numerous staff of clerks is abso- 
lutely necessary, though the exact 
figure at which Lord Randolph 
places them may well cause the 
uninitiated to open their eyes. 

In whatever hands the War 
Office may be left—whether in 
those of an accomplished soldier, 
or those of a clever but necessarily 
ignorant civil Secretary of State, as 
at present—an end must clearly be 
put to this method of doing busi- 
ness. If, as we venture to hope, 
the soldier-Minister be preferred, 
then we may presume to offer a 
fresh suggestion. The War Office 
in Berlin is manned entirely by 
military men—in its higher ranks 
by commisioned, in its lower by 
non-commisioned, officers. Why 
should not that in London be so 
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far moulded ona like principle— 
that the bulk of a greatly dimin- 
ished staff shall be composed of 
commissioned officers, seconded 
while so employed; while copyists, 
if they be really needed, are taken 
from the class of meritorious non- 
commissioned officers? No doubt 
a change of so sweeping a nature 
cannot be brought about except at 
a heavy expense. The gentlemen 
now employed in the War Office 
cannot be cut adrift without ade- 
quate compensation for the loss of 
office, both present and prospet- 
tive; and if their salaries be taken 
at the figure assigned to them by 
Lord Randolph, the capitulation 
—say of two-thirds of the whole 
—will require a lump sum of pro- 
bably a million and a half. Where 
is the money to come from? We 
answer, without hesitation, from 
the Sinking Fund, the entire sup- 
pression of which for a single year 
will enable us to set in order not 
the War Office only, but the Ad- 
miralty likewise, besides providing 
ample stores and means of trans- 
port for more than the two army 


‘corps of which we have heard 


something, but have as yet seen 
nothing. 

It will be seen that in’ this 
paper we have dealt exclusively 
with that branch of the War Office 
which represents, to all who re- 
member what it was, the old 
Ordnance Office. The reason is 
obvious. In the strictly military 
section of the machine compara- 
tively few changes are necessary. 
If an excessive military staff be 
reduced, and the clerical work 
which remains to be done be done 
by intelligent non-commissioned 
officers, the Commander-in-chief— 
if the title be still retained—will 
find himself ina position nearly, 
if not altogether, analogous to 
that of the Chief of the Staff in 
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Berlin. On all points affecting the 
military policy of the country, 
such as the amount and distribu- 
tion of the force to be kept on foot 
—the management of the great 
schools in Woolwich, Chatham, 
and Sandhurst, and higher cul- 
ture generally—he will take his 
orders from the Secretary of State 
for War; but on questions affect- 
ing discipline, the appointment 
and promotion of officers, the tac- 
tical instruction of the troops, 
he will be perfectly independent. 
Collision between authorities, of 
which the respective limits are 
thus defined, is next to impossible. 
It never occurs in Berlin; there is 
no reason why it should occur in 
London. But if by chance any 
difference of opinion on any sub- 
ject should arise, the views of the 
Secretary of State must, of course, 
prevail. He represents the Sove- 
reign to the whole army, and, asa 
necessary .consequence, to the chief 
of the staff. 

There remain many points inti- 
mately connected with our present 
subject on which the space of our 
disposal will not permit us now to 
enter. One refers to the establish- 
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ment and proper constitution of 
an Audit Office, intermediate, so to 
speak, between the Treasury and 
the War Office. Another raises 
the question whether or not the 
Commissariat should become again 
a branch of the Treasury. A third 
would lead to a critical inquiry 
into the comparative work of the 
Intelligence Department as now 
constituted, and of the money 
laid out upon it. A fourth, to the 
Education Department, its com- 
position and uses. All these, how- 
ever, and more which we need not 
stop to particularise, will settle 
themselves if only we get a War 
Minister who knows his right hand 
from his left. The army was never 
richer than it is now in officers 
quite capable of guiding the mili- 
tary policy of the country, and if 
we decline to name one or more 
of them, it is because we might 
appear thereby to underestimate 
the merits of the rest. Let one 
or other take his proper place in 
the administration of our military 
affairs, and the occupation of Lord 
Randolph Churchill and of other 
impugners of War Office extrava- 
gances will be gone. 
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THE OLD 


THE current wave of literature, 
always changing in its freight, 
has deposited upon our table a 
handful of books of a kind which 
ought to be very congenial to its 
traditional retirement. In a place 
so rich with memories of men, we 
receive with satisfaction those re- 
cords which form the history of 
the human race-—the biographies 
by which one generation transmits 
to another the features and port 
of those who have most truly 
served or represented their pe- 
riod. This, however, has failed to 
be a necessity for the subjects of 
biography in these days. To be 


worthy of a record is no longer 
necessary ; the mildest distinction, 
alittle notoriety, the good or bad 
luck of being personally connected 
with important people, or any event 


which has excited public curiosity, 
is sufficient warrant. And whereas 
in all other branches of human in- 
dustry, except perhaps the lowest 
class of novels, some sort of faculty 
is considered necessary, nothing of 
the kind is needed, according to 
what seems the tenets of the time, 
for this. It has always been con- 
sidered by the vulgar that portrait- 
painting was a lower branch of 
the pictorial art. To ‘‘catch the 
likeness ’’ was all that was neces- 
sary—to copy the features of the 
sitter, his hair, his beard, his par- 
ticular costume; and thus Dick 
Tinto complacently adopted the 
profession which was not too small 
for Titian, until the photographer 
happily came in to accomplish for 
a shilling what the poor painter 
had been paid several wasted 
pounds for. The sun is not a fine 
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artist in this way; but his works 
are as good at least as the sign- 
board school of portraiture. Alas! 
the sun cannot write a man’s life, 
though he can ‘‘ take’’ after a sort 
his face—and biography has be- 
come what bad _portrait-painting 
used to be, an art which anybody 
can pretend to: for have they not 
materials to go upon !—letters, jot- 
tings, what the public is content 
to accept as the hero’s own version 
of his character? So that, after 
all, to write a man’s life little is 
required but to empty his waste- 
paper basket, and diligently copy 
out the scraps, connecting them 
by faint descriptions of when and 
how they were found, or, in more 
ambitious cases, of the probable 
state of mind and temper in which 
the unconscious victim might have 
been when they were written. 
When the facts are thus all sup- 
plied, and the materials abun- 
dant, what need is there of other 
faculty? This seems to be the 
prevailing impression of the time ; 
and nothing could prove more 
completely that it is so than the 
three books which lie before us— 
than which nothing much worse 
in the way of literature could be 
conceived. 

That this should be said of the 
memoirs of Charles Reade! is 
about as unfortunate and inappro- 
priate as any fact can be. In this 
case there can be no doubt of the 
interest of the subject, or the claim 
of so notable an individuality and 
so admirable a writer to the recol- 
lection of the world. Though he 
was never widely known in society, 
nor personally a recognisable figure 
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before the public, his appearances 
were all individual, and marked by 
so many huinorous peculiarities, 
that no one could contemplate 
further acquaintance with the hot- 
headed, warm-hearted, impulsive, 
imperious, and fanatical soul with- 
out pleasure, and an expectation 
of many agreeable things to come. 
He was so good a lover, so good a 
hater, so determined ‘upon every 
subject which took possession of 
him, so ready to place himself 
against the world as the partisan 
and champion of all the wronged, 
that his tumultuous career, wher- 
ever it could be glimpsed, whether 
defying Acts of Parliament or per- 
sonal prejudices, whether recon- 
structing medieval life or fighting 
trade-unionists, was always humor- 
ously and violently consistent with 
itself. It is a sort of irony of fate 
which has made this highly col- 
oured and emphatic personage the 
victim of the two dull nephews 
whose names appear on the title- 
page of this book. One asks one’s 
self, Did he know what was await- 
ing him? had he any idea that 
all his most private concerns would 
be raked out into the light of day 
by such incompetent hands? If 
he suspected it, it must have added 
a terror, not necessarily involved 
in its approach, to death. 

The life of the distinguished 
writer whom we have recently lost 
was not a very eventful one, but it 
had its vicissitudes ; it was bright- 
ened by a romance of a peculiar 
character, and it was full of enthu- 
siasms and struggles. Even in the 
chaos of this disjointed publication 
there are accordingly gleams of in- 
terest; and though the style is 
often both vulgar and flippant, and 
the arrangement bad throughout, 
there are occasional glimpses of 
the man which, especially. to those 
who have seen and known him, 
will say much. His own remarks, 
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his analysis of his work, his many 
plans and preparations for it, are 
quite characteristic and individual: 
and we find in them a modesty and 
reasonableness for which we had 
scarcely been disposed to give him 
credit. These characteristics are 
not shared by his biographers, who 
speak of their eminent relation as 
if he were but a little lower than 
Shakespeare, and fully on a par 
with the greatest writers of the day 
—making, indeed, a little profession 
of loyalty to Dickens as his mas- 
ter, but undervaluing Thackeray, 
and entertaining a somewhat angry 
jealousy of George Eliot. If these 
unworthy sentiments ever crossed 
Charles Reade’s mind, it would 
have been more meet to have veiled 
them from the world. Neverthe- 
less, no one of these distinguished 
writers possessed a personality so 
amusing and original as that of 
the author of ‘Christie Johnston.’ 
Neither Dickens, whose life has 
been told in such detail, nor 
Thackeray, whose life has never 
been told at all (though the result 
of these two very much differing 
modes of treatment is curiously 
similar, and people in general 
know quite as much about the 
untold as the  overtold history) 
has left such a distinct impres- 
sion of himself, perhaps because 
neither of these great writers pos- 
sessed the eccentricities once sup- 
posed inseparable from genius, or 
had in reality so mingled a web of 
individual characteristics to show. 
Charles Reade was the son of 
an Oxfordshire squire, of whom 
his biographers proudly assert that 
‘his ancestry on either side for 
about four centuries is capable of 
exact verification.’’ His mother 
was a Scott, supposed to be de- 
ecended from ‘‘ Baliol ‘le Scot,” 
the son of John Balliol, through 
whom these gentlemen inform us, 
though the deduction is a little 
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far-fetched, he ‘‘ could claim con- 
sanguinity with the royal house 
of Scotland.’”” He was born in 
1814, and had a somewhat irreg- 
ular education at various private 
schools, one apparently less de- 
sirable than the other, until by 
favour of a system very advan- 
tageous to young gentlemen pos- 
sessed of friends and influence, he 
attained with little trouble the 
position of Demy at Magdalen 
College, Oxford. There was ‘‘ no 
nonsense of merit about it,” say 
the biographers. The appoint- 
ment was a matter of pure favour, 
with scarcely even a pretence at 
examination, or tests of scholar- 
ship; and it developed naturally, 
and in due time, into a fellowship, 
thus becoming a provision for life 
for those at least who kept matri- 
mony at arms-length. We re- 
member hearing Mr _ Reade in 
after-life defend the principle of 


fellowships, against which, at the 
moment, was raging one of the 
periodical attacks to which such 


institutions are subject. It was 
on a brilliant summer day at Mag- 
dalen, with the hum of Commem- 
oration behind, which made the 
supreme repose of these Magdalen 
glades, with their deep shadows 
and browsing deer, more than 
ever delightful. He held forth 
his own example in the confidence 
of conscious worth. The system 
which had enabled him to mature 
his powers in congenial leisure 
without the necessity or strain 
of arduous work for daily bread, 
was not a system for anything 
but approval; and he would be 
a Stoic indeed who would have 
thought otherwise, being the happy 
possessor of such a historic home, 
of such woods and walks, and lux- 
urious retirements. If it could be 
ensured that all fellowships should 
be as well bestowed, few people, 
we conceive, would grudge them. 
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His rooms were at that time in 
the New Building, with none of 
the venerable charm of antiquity 
about them, and they were not 
arranged with that zsthetic dainti- . 
ness which was once thought ap- 
propriate to ladies’ boudoirs, but 
has now invaded study and smok- 
ing-room— bare walls with look- 
ing-glasses instead of pictures, the 
sun shining in through the semi- 
transparent curtains of rose-col- 
oured merino which he particular- 
ly affected, and books and papers 
tumbled everywhere. But we 
never saw him so, genial or pleas- 
ed with himself and everybody 
about him, so little eccentric, 
ready to show all the corners of 
the college, the cool rooms, the 
pleasant gardens, nooks and cor- 
ners which were only accessible to 
the masters of the place. If it 
was a possible wrong to some 
scholar that easy patronage had 
put Charles Reade there for life 
instead of a succession of preco- 
cious classicists, it was a pleasant 
sin and covered over with happy 
laurels. Reade’s biographers ex- 
press something like this senti- 
ment (bumptiously), in a passage 
which will show the character of 
the book. 


“Had he been sent to Eton or to 
Harrow, he might have learned to be 
polished and commonplace ; had fate 
consigned him to Balliol, he might 
have adorned the first class and be- 
come Lord Chancellor, for he had the 
head of alawyer. He was destined 
for something less ephemeral. Lord 
Brougham is reported to have said 
that he would rather have written 
‘Pickwick’ than have been raised to 
the woolsack ; and if we may say so 
inoffensively, Lord Selborne, Charles 
Reade’s most illustrious contemporary 
among the Magdalen fellows, who 
absorbed all the honours that Oxford 
and Winchester had to offer, and at- ° 
tained the highest apex of a lawyer's 
ambition, will be forgotten when 
‘Masks and Faces’ is remembered 
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and played, and its author’s name is 
held in veneration. That is perhaps 
a humiliating reflection for the wor- 
shippers of divine average, who be- 
lieve that labour and talent transcend 
genius. We venture to prophesy that 
it will be a long day before a Mag- 
dalen brain shall conceive another 
Triplet, or create such a climax as 
the picture scene. Unless mankind 
changes fundamentally, this glorious 
literary achievement must be rated 
higher than prize poems, prize essays, 
scholarships, and all the first-class 
degrees that ever have gilded talented 
mediocrity. On the contrary, our 
conviction remains that with the 
spread of education, the whole world 
of thought and reading will command 
the more successful plodders to take off 
their hats in the presence of genius.” 


This passage suggests the ex- 
pressive comment of Mr Burchell, 
‘*Fudge!’’ To speak of ‘‘the 
picture scene,”’ as one might speak 
of the scene of the Caskets in the 
‘¢ Merchant of Venice,’’ is simple 
the present 


nonsense; and _ yet 
writer will yield to no one in sin- 
cere admiration for the genius of 


Charles Reade. It is a wonderful 
relief from this bombast, when our 
manly friend steps forth in his 
own person and begins to discuss 
the difficulties of his work, and 
the system upon which he in- 
tends to carry it out. These ex- 
tracts ‘‘may strike the reader 
as being a little hysterical,’ the 
biographers say. They will strike 
the reader, if we know him at all, 
as the sole passages of interest in 
the book. He is in the midst of 
‘«Peg Woffington’ when the diary 
begins. In this piece of work he 
had inverted the usual order of 
proceeding, and developed the 
story out of the play—in which, 
later, Mr Tom Taylor had been his 
(often provoked and _ impatient) 
collaborateur. It is needless to 
enter into the little controversy, 
happily without bitterness, which 
took place on this subject. There 
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is no controversy except with him- 
self about the book. He bemoans 
himself for finding no sympathy in 
his pursuits. ‘Il am a most un- 
happy artist to have no public and 
no domestic circle. Praise and 
sympathy are the breath of our 
nostrils. It is not all vanity. 
My friends have good understand- 
ings, and are great readers, yet no 
one of them has ever expressed the 
least curiosity as to what I write.” 
This plaint, in which there is 
a certain whimsical, delightfully 
childish quiver of self-piety, comes 
to still more whimsical petulance 
further on. 


“I have finished my novel ‘Peg 
Woffington’—I don’t know whether 
it is good or not. I wish to heaven 
I had a housekeeper like Moliére! 
No man can judge his own work. I 
hope now to work out my /or¢e, criti- 
cism. But how purposeless, hopeless, 
and languid I feel! On the other 
hand, I know that if I don’t do some- 
thing soon, some still more ignorant 
ape will fly the subject before the 
public and take the bread out of my 
mouth. J/¢ zs horrible how an idea 
never occurs to a single person, always 
to three! It is a feature of the day.” 


He had indeed, it is evident, but 
little confidence in himself in this 
beginning. We have had from 
other hands wonderful accounts of 
the novelist’s vanity, but he does 
not show it in these early records. 
He is as doubtful about ‘ Christie 
Johnston’ as about ‘Peg Woffing- 
ton’—fears ‘‘there is an excess of 
dialogue in it—is told that there 
is too much criticism in it,’’ and 
acquiesces with despondent resig- 
nation. ‘*I have no doubt there 
is.’’ ‘* These are defects,’’ he adds 
humbly, ‘‘which judgment cannot 
correct. I lack the true oil of fic- 
tion, and I fear she (his critic) will 
have to inspire me as well as reform 
me. ‘The drowned fisherman scene 
was admired by Kinglake and by 
Tennyson; but I feel how much 
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more a thorough-bred narrator 
would have made of it.’’ After 
these dejected utterances comes his 
description of the plan upon which 
he intends henceforward to work, 
which is an admirable one, though 
perhaps not so original as he seemed 
to suppose, for, after all, successful 
novels are seldom written on sub 
jects of which their writers are 
ignorant. 


“The plan I propose to myself in 
writing stories will, I see, cost me un- 
deniable labour. I propose never to 
guess where | can know. For instance, 
Tom Robinson is in jail. I have 
therefore been to Oxford Jail and 
visited every inch, and shall do the 
same at Reading. Having also col- 
lected material in Durham fail, 
whatever I write about Tom Robinson 
will therefore carry (I hope) a physi- 
cal exterior of truth. George Fielding 
is going in a ship to Australia. I 
know next to nothing about a ship, 
but my brother Bill is a sailor. I 
have commissioned him to describe, 
as he would to an intelligent child, a 
ship sailing with the wind on her 
beam—then a lull—a change of wind 
to dead aft, and the process of making 
all sail upon a ship under that favour- 
able circumstance. Simple as this is, 
it has never been done in human writ- 
ing so as to be intelligible to lands- 
men. . . . My story must cross the 
water to Australia, and plunge after 
that into a gold-mine. To be con- 
sistent with myself, I ought to cross- 
examine at the very least a dozen 
men that have farmed, dug, or robbed 
in that land. If I can get hold of 
two or three that have really been in 
it, I think I could win the public ear 
by these means. Failing these, I 
must read books and letters, and do 
the best I can. Such is the mechanism 
of a novel by Charles Reade. I know 
my system is right; but unfortunately 
there are few men so little fitted as 
myself to work this system. A great 
capacity for labour is the first essen- 
tial. Now I have a singularly small 
capacity for acquisitive labour. A 
patient indomitable spirit the second ; 
here I fail miserably. A stout heart 
the third; my heart is womanish. 
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A vast memory the fourth; my mem- 
ory is not worth a dump. Now I 
know exactly what I am worth. If I 
can work the above great system, 
there is enough in me to make one of 
the writers of the day; without it, 
No, No.” 


He carried his system to the 
length of absurdity, collecting in 
prodigious and innumerable vol- 
umes every scrap of information 
that seemed ever likely to be useful 
in illustrating a tale or pointing 
a moral, and leaving a huge but 
worthless collection of giant tomes 
behind him, the result of endless 
labour, which might, one cannot 
but feel, have been much better 
bestowed ; and he did become one 
of the most distinguished writers 
of the day. But whether these 
two facts were to be regarded as 
cause and result is more than 
doubtful. 

His collections, however, were 
the cause of a great deal of harm- 
less and innocent brag on Reade’s 
part. He was proud to think that 
no one had ever collected so many 
newspaper scraps bearing on the 
life of his time, so many anecdotes 
and stories—much more proud of 
them than of his great faculty, as 
Scott is said (as a matter of re- 
proach) to have been more proud 
of Abbotsford than of his genius. 
And with the best of reasons! A 
little twopenny-halfpenny Gothic 
castle, an absurd gigantic collec- 
tion of contemporary scraps, may 
be things to be proud of—not the 
genius which makes a true man 
humble, which is to him like the 
air he breathes, a gift of God. 

‘“‘T made myself cry to-day 
writing a bit of my story ‘ Never 
too Late to Mend.’ Is that a good 
sign? Louisa Seymour says I have 
pathos. I suspect I shall be the 
only one to snivel,’’ he says, in the 
same mood of self-doubt, then re- 
peats his resolutions. ‘I will hunt 
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up two men who have lived in Aus- 
tralia and are very communicative ; 
from them I will get real warm 
facts. . . . I will write plays with 
Tom Taylor—his exuberance makes 
it easy—I will play steadily for 
hits. I will not be worse than 
the public—or not too much so. 
I will write better than ‘ Christie 
Johnston.’ The story there is dry 
and husky. I will live moderately. 
I will take decisive measures for 
being out of bed by eight.” 

One wonders whether _ these 
naive determinations were carried 
out, especially the last, which is a 
matter about which people ‘ re- 
solve and re-resolve, yet die the 
same,’’ more emphatically than 
graver faults. Such glimpses of the 
eager, impulsive, natural mind, by 
no means sure of its powers, half 
ashamed of having made itself 
cry, wondering whether the emo- 
tion will gain any one else, unas- 
sured, tentative, eager to do some- 
thing, but a little puzzled about 
magnitudes, feeling the necessity 
of ‘being out of bed at eight’ to 
be as difficult, and worthy of al- 
most as great an effort, as improv- 
ing upon ‘Christie Johnston,’ or 
writing plays with Tom Taylor— 
are very attractive and ingratiat- 
ing. Charles Reade was not one 
of the writers who rise into solem- 
nity and write platitudes in their 
private journals. He is always 
himself. Here is one other scene, 
which might have come out of 
‘ Never too Late to mend’ :— 


“Went to-day to the chapel of 
Reading Jail. There I heard and 
saw a parson drone the liturgy, and 
hum a commonplace, dry-as-dust dis- 
course to two hundred great culprits 
and beginners. Most of these men’s 
lives have been full of stirring and 
thrilling adventures. They are now, 
by the mighty force of a system, ar- 
rested in their course, and for two 
whole hours to-day were chained 
under a pump, which ought to pump 
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words of fire into their souls; but 
this pump of a parson could not do 
his small share—so easy compared 
to what the police and others had 
done in tracking and nabbing these 
two hundred foxes, one at a time, 
No ; the clerical pump could not pump, 
or would not. He droned away as if 
he had been in a parish church. He 
attacked the difficult souls with a 
buzz of conventional commonplaces, 
that have come down from book of 
sermons to book of sermons for the 
last century, but never in that century 
knocked at the door of a man in 
passing—nor everwill. ‘The beetle’s 
drowsy hum!’ 

“Well, I’m not a parson; but I'll 
write one, and say a few words, in 
my quiet temperate way, about this 
sort of thing. But la! it doesn’t be- 
come me to complain of others. Look 
at myself. Can't write ‘ Never too 
Late to Mend,’ which is my business,” 


The romance of Reade’s life was 
a curious one. He admired Mrs 
Seymour on the stage, conceived 
an exaggerated idea of her talents, 
and asked leave to read to her one 
of the plays which he had not been 
able to get accepted. The bio- 
graphers tell us that she was at 
this period a middle-aged woman. 
She listened amiably, but does not 
seem to have been impressed by 
the reading, and disappointed the 
author, whose dejection so touched 
her, that believing his low spirits 
to proceed from poverty, the kind- 
hearted woman next day sent him 
a five-pound note with a sympath- 
etic letter. A gift of five pounds 
to a Fellow of Magdalen, the son 
of the squire of Ipsden! It was, 
however, a memorable gift, since 
it brought into intimate knowledge 
of each other two people whose 
lives henceforward ran on to- 
gether in an indissoluble yet unau- 
thenticated bond. The gentlemen 
who write Mr Reade’s life assure 
us that it was friendship alone 
which united the pair, as Reade 
himself at all times maintained. 
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In such matters the world is al- 
ways sceptical, and people who 
form a tie so unusual must make 
up their minds to misconception ; 
but there seems no reason to doubt 
that the account given was per- 
fectly true. Mrs Seymour seems 
to have been the truest of friends 
and the most helpful of compan- 
ions, a real aid in his theatrical 
work, and in everything else his 
best critic and sympathiser. ‘‘ She 
was his literary and dramatic 
partner, and with her he discussed 
his plots, situations, and charac- 
ters. To her criticism he sub- 
mitted his dialogues. She pos- 
sessed the faculty of perceiving at 
a glance how the lines would play, 
and how each chapter would read. 
To term her part author would be 
to exaggerate; to underrate the 
aid she afforded him would be in- 
justice.”’ This is a great deal to 


say, and probably more than the 


truth, for Charles Reade was too 
original and strongly marked to 
make it possible that he could have 
actually shared his work with any 
one; but the criticisms of a fear- 
less and bright intelligence in such 
a position, never to be misconstrued 
or taken unkindly, is such an 
aid as cannot be overestimated. 
The wives of men of genius too 
often become mere singers of lita- 
nies, to the infinite loss and fre- 
quent deterioration of the compla- 
cent hero of their applauses. Mrs 
Seymour preserved her independ- 
ence, as perhaps it is more diffi- 
cult for a wife to do, and was evi- 
dently consulted on every point, 
and informed of every step of pro- 
gress. ‘When ‘ The Good Fight’ 
(which was the original title of 
‘The Cloister and the Hearth’) 
gets into my hands,’’ he says to 
her on one occasion, ‘‘and you 
and I can see it all in one view, 
we can make an immortal story of 
it by the requisite improvements.” 
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At the same time, it is quite evi- 
dent to those who want such testi- 
mony, that her part was that of 
critic and adviser alone—an in- 
valuable part, and worthy of all 
appreciation. 

Mrs Seymour was Charles 
Reade’s companion, critic, and 
housekeeper for more than a quar- 
ter of a century. It is a pity that 
the world cannot be persuaded to 
permit the possibility of such faith- 
ful and familiar friendships; for 
they would, we cannot but think, 
be sometimes more dignified and 
honourable both to man and woman 
than the inappropriate and unbe- 
coming marriages, of which there 
have been some recent instances, 
in which fear of public misunder- 
standing has made husband and 
wife of a pair of friends, to the 
amusement and scorn of the very 
public which that proceeding was 
intended to disarm. The lady’s 
profession, perhaps, helped to make 
the unusual character of the posi- 
tion less alarming to her, and it 
does not seem to have at all com- 
promised her with her friends. 
Her death in 1879 was a death- 
blow to her companion; he sur- 
vived her for five years, but never 
recovered that disruption of — his 
entire being. ‘*We do not ex- 
aggerate when we affirm that the 
gravest anxiety weighed on all 
at the moment as to whether he 
would survive the bitter ordeal of 
the funeral,’’ say the biographers. 
He fell back upon the sym- 
pathy and companionship of his 
own family, who seem to have 
always stood by him affection- 
ately, and upon the spiritual 
help of a sympathetic clergyman, 
who was his chief consolation at 
this sad conjuncture of affairs, ‘* My 
only true intermissions of misery,’’ 
Reade himself says, ‘‘have been 
whilst doing a little act of good or 
communing with my friend the 
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Rev. Charles Graham, who is az 
Apostle.’ His sorrow led him 
back to that fountain of consola- 
tion, the only effectual comfort of 
the mourner, which is to be found 
in religion. He had been brought 
up in the austere seriousness of a 
family of Evangelical principles; 
and contrary to the wont of so 
many, who have been repelled and 
revolted by that form of faith, it 
was to something of the same at- 
mosphere that he returned in the 
sorrowful evening of his days. 
The world heard no more of the 
great novelist, the ever combative 
writer, the Quixote of his time. 
But the poor knew of him, to 
whom he distributed with pious 
care the ‘‘sacred money”’ which 
his friend had left him, with much 
of his own added. 

His health had been impaired for 
years, and though for a time he 
seemed to recover, there was no 
second spring for the worn-out and 
impoverished heart. At last on Good 
Friday 1884 (we grope for dates, 
but believe this to be the correct 
one), after much suffering, he died. 
He had accomplished, or nearly so, 
the allotted years of man—and his 
life had been full of enjoyments 
and good things, success and fame, 
if not to the extent of his wishes, 
yet in a far greater measure than 
falls to many. He was overshad- 
owed, indeed, by the special wealth 
of his generation in those gifts in 
which he was most great. Had 
not Dickens, Thackeray, and George 
Eliot existed, he might have been 
the greatest novelist of his time— 
and this was a spite of fate which 
there seems evidence to show that 
he resented unconsciously. He 
shows a little temper, indeed, in his 
remarks upon George Eliot for in- 
stance, whom he ‘thought over- 
applauded—an opinion in which, 
it must be allowed, a great num- 
ber of their literary contemporaries 
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agreed ; and he undervalued Thack- 
eray and Trollope, his biographer 
tells us. On the other hand, he 
gave a sort of cu/te to Dickens, call- 
ing him ‘‘ my master,” and attrib- 
uted a very high place to another 
name which will probably surprise 
the reader. ‘‘ Next to Dickens,” 
say his biographers, ‘‘he ranked 
gualis inter viburna cupressus his 
very dear friend Mr Wilkie Col- 
lins. ‘An artist of the pen: there 
are terribly few among writers,’ 
was his terse eulogium; the plain 
fact being that this past-master in 
the art of construction excels all 
competitors just where most Eng- 
lish authors fail.’’ The latter asser- 
tion is that of the Messrs Reade, 
and may be taken for what it is 
worth. But it is very curious that 
Charles Reade, with all his genius, 
should have ranked Mr Wilkie 
Collins above the authors of ‘ Van- 
ity Fair’ and ‘Adam Bede’—so 
curious as to be almost incredible. 
Some estimate of his literary 
excellence has been lately attempt- 
ed in these pages, so that it is 
scarcely necessary to recur to that 
subject. His wonderful power and 
grasp of a story, the sweep and 
energy of his style, the fine en- 
thusiasm for goodness and _ burn- 
ing indignation against wrong 
which inspired him, combined to 
give extraordinary effect to his 
greater books. The two or three 
feeble ones in which his great 
powers are subdued by a less 
noble purpose and characters less 
worthy of him have dropped, and 
are not of enough importance in 
his literary history to detract from 
his fame. His productions on the 
whole were few, and running over 
with life and power. His prefer- 
ence for incident and story does 
not blind his perception of the 
finest shades of human feeling; 
and he has the true humourist’s 
gift of affectionate playfulness, and 
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that tender mockery which is of 
the very nature of love. Humour, 
indeed, in that aspect is more en- 
tirely his than it is an attribute of 
any of his contemporaries. Dickens 
is scarcely tender even of Mr 
Micawber, and the keen mazdice 
in Thackeray’s eyes dances at the 
imperfections which he cannot 
help noting with delighted amuse- 
ment even in the midst of his 
softest delineation; but in Reade 
there is a melting tone in the 
midst of the fun always, and 
while he is never above a laugh 
at his most cherished hero, he 
is always ready to turn in the 
twinkling of an eye into wrath 
with any man who lays a finger 
upon him, or scorn of the specta- 
tor who may be led away by his 
own loving banter. He wrote 
less, if we except his dramas, 
than any of his contemporaries 
in fiction; and as the dramas 
are in most cases either taken 
from or worked into novels, they 
can scarcely be taken as adding 
much to the quantitv of his pro- 
ductions. And in all the energy 
and fervour of his genius, the 
most fiery spirit, and perhaps the 
most poetic imagination of his 
period, he never reached to that 
universalness, to use 3 bard’s word, 
which has lifted Thackeray and 
Dickens over his head—we can 
scarcely tell why—nor can we help 
feeling that to be contemporary with 
these men, and therefore inferior 
to them, was in some sense to this 
vaulting spirit an injury and wrong. 
May it lie lightly upon him, that 
‘large sarcophagus of Mull gran- 
ite’’ which covers what was mortal 
of Charles Reade! We should have 
chosen a soft and kindly sod for 
him instead, which he could have 
thrown aside lightly when that 
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great day of resurrection, in which 
from his grave he declares his faith, 
shall come. We need not fear, 
however, that all the granite of 
Mull will hold down that hot- 
headed Immortal when the sound 
of the great trumpet echoes among 
the tombs. 

The memoir of Anne Gilchrist ! 
is one which it was wholly unnec- 
essary to write. It is a record 
of the modest and altogether un- 
eventful life of a good woman who 
lost her husband at an early age. 
and bravely struggled on through 
the burdened ways of existence, 
bringing up her children and ful- 
filling all her duties as, let us 
thank heaven, a countless number 
of good women do who look for no 
honour or praise for it, and receive 
none. Her claims to literary repu- 
tation are of the slenderest. Her 
husband was the author of the Life 
of Blake, a work which has no 
doubt contributed much to extend 
the knowledge of that primitive 
and half-miraculous poet-painter, 
which is a good thing; but which 
has likewise organised, or at least 
revived, a sort of fantastic worship 
of him, which is much less good. 
The book, though successful in its 
object, was not of itself remark- 
able, although very laborious and 
conscientious. But the writer and 
his wife were members of a little 
band who, both in literature and 
art, have got themselves more 
talked about than any other coterie 
of their time; and this is perhaps 
the reason why young Mr Gilchrist 
has thought it necessary to add a 
memoir of his mother to the abun- 
dant literature which has gathered, 
and is still gathering, round the 
studio of Rossetti and his com- 
panions. It is a little hard upon 
us to be obliged to reckon with 
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another volume, and receive a roll 
of the pedigree and connection of 
Mrs Gilchrist, because she was 
acquainted with the Rossettis and 
other notable persons in literature 
and art. The following is an ex- 
ample of the style of the book :— 


“We may find a suggestion of John 
Parker Burrows’ personal appearance 
in the fact that the lawyer when 
walking would not unfrequently be 
mistaken for Sir Thomas Lawrence 
by friends of the latter,” is the in- 
teresting beginning of the biography. 
“Mrs Burrows spoke of the physi- 
cian’s admiration for her little one. 
The old doctor would come daily 
during bath-time to study ‘the most 
beautifully formed baby ’ he had ever 
seen. The child must have had a 
memory to remember her first lesson 
—that of toddling from mother to 
nurse. Annie (Gilchrist) possessed a 
‘kind and good father’ who recog- 
nised ability in his daughter, and did 
all he could to develop the child's 
mind and character. John P. Bur- 
rows was fond of music, and often 


would little Annie be taken to hear 


a fine chorister; or sometimes on 
Sunday afternoon the two would walk 
from Gower Street to the Zoological 
Gardens. No wonder if the little 
feet ached on these occasions! At 
other times this companionable father 
would empty his pockets of coppers 
(before dressing) for Annie’s benefit, 
Ann Carwardine’s granddaughter tak- 
ing care of their bright faces until 
there had accumulated enough to buy 
a rosewood desk. It must have been a 
pretty sight to see the father listening 
to his daughter's first piece, ‘ La Petite 
Surprise,’ the chubby fingers of five 
summers rendering the small intri- 
cacies of this French composition up- 
on the piano with painstaking fidelity. 
“Anne has a playmate in John F. 
Burrows, the typical brother, who 
burns the dollies of a yielding and 
half-hearted devotee of dolly.” 


It is inexcusable to pile a mass of 
nonsense like this upon the grave 
of a good woman who never did 
anything to expose herself to such 
treatment. There was nothing 
in her character or work to call 
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for the jargon of the biographiser, 
and John P. and John T. Burrows 
are out of place anywhere, save in 
an American village. But ‘‘ com- 
panionable father ’’ is a fine phrase 
—‘**mobled queen’ is good.” 
There is an affectionate condescen- 
sion in it, very characteristic of 
the literary grandson looking down 
from an amiable elevation on the 
predecessor who was happy enough 
to be instrumental in producing 
him. 

Nevertheless, though the book is 
bad and entirely uncalled for, it is 
not without interest—an interest 
which does not, however, attach to 
the chief personages of the record. 
Alexander Gilchist, who died so 
early, was evidently a hard-working 
literary man, with a considerable 
knowledge of art, and _ indefati- 
gable in research, following upon 
the trace of rare engravings and 
scraps of illustration in the true 
spirit of a collector. ‘‘ He was re- 
garded,” says Mr W. M. Rossetti, 
‘‘in my own circle as the best 
equipped and ablest of the various 
art-critics on the periodical press.”’ 
And his taste was evidently catho- 
lic and impartial, since he stepped 
from the Life of Etty to that of 
Blake, with but little interval, 
with the composure of an honest 
workinan to whom one piece of 
work is as good as another. But 
his interest in engravings and the 
valuable historical __ illustrations 
supplied by old prints brought him 
in contact with Carlyle at the time 
when he was busy upon his ‘ Fred- 
erick,’ and eager for everything 
that threw a little light upon the 
crowded and tumultuous period 
which he had undertaken to eluci- 
date. This led to a correspond- 
ence, and finally to the establish- 
ment of the young ménage of the 
Gilchrists next door to the Car- 
lyles in Cheyne Row, and to much 
pleasant intercourse—the elder 
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and greater pair extending to 
the younger that warm kindness 
and interest for which they were 
always remarkable before they 
came in their turn to be biograph- 
ised. The most interesting pages 
in this book are those in which 
Mr Alexander Gilchrist notes his 
recollection of evenings spent in 
that now desecrated house—recol- 
lections which bring before us the 
pretty old-fashioned drawing-room, 
the kindly Sage. the lively talk, 
the pleasant and genial atmosphere 
of the place—in which the world 
has been taught to believe there 
was nothing but a sullen sense of 
wrong and perpetual storms. The 
record is very simple but very 
true. It is dated in 1857, after 
the conclusion of the Crimean 
war. 


“Called on Carlyle about half-past 
three. Lady Stanley and her friend 
Mrs Brown were there. They talked 
the usual small-talk—about the Peace, 
the Naval Review, andsoforth. Car- 
lyle agreed with them in being glad of 
peace ‘on any terms.’ Reverting to 
the subject of the Naval Review, and 
what a muddle it had been, Lady 
Stanley said it was not to be talked 
of but under the breath; but the 
Queen was the cause of the confusion 
in not having chosen some other day 
—the previous day—and slept at the 
Isle of Wight. 

“ Carlyle. Well, I suppose the Queen 
thought it was hard if she, of all her 
subjects, must choose a day which was 
inconvenient to her. 

“ Lady.S. Oh, but the line was shut 
up by her going ; and the greedy rail- 
way people took more passengers than 
they could accommodate. 

“Carlyle. 1 hear drunken peers 
were seen about. 

“ Lady S. No; drunken stokers. 

“ Carlyle. Ah! there was a good deal 
of spirituous liquor going. 

“Carlyle asked Miss Brown whether 
she was related by her ancestors to a 
Marshal Brown, an Irish Jacobite, and 
distinguished in the Austrian service ? 


Carlyle mentioned that there were two 
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Browns, Austrian generals; Marshal 
Brown, the more celebrated. A life 
of him (French) in existence which 
he had never seen. Couldn't find out 
anything about him. 

“ Miss Brown didn’t know—he pro- 
bably was related. One Brown, an 
ancestor, had offered the crown of 
Ireland to the family. Miss 
Brown thinks he had been hung, 

“«It was a hanging business that.’ 
Carlyle ended by asking her to in- 


- quire into the history of the Browns 


—it would oblige him much. 

“When I first went in, the ladies 
were commending Carlyle’s beard. 
‘There is much to be said in favour of 
a beard. I see them gradually ap- 
pearing up and down the world.’ Ad- 
mitted upright collars did nos go well 
with them : flat linen ones which used 
to be worn with beards were necessary. 

“‘ The pretty lady talked much with 
Mrs Carlyle, next whom she sat—Car- 
lyle with Miss Brown. On leaving, 
the pretty lady coaxingly said to Car- 
lyle, ‘ You will come to my Saturday 
evening? Now, don’t screw up your 
mouth so; you must say Yes.’ (Lady 
Stanley, speaking imperatively) ‘Say 
Yes, now.’ ‘ Yes,’ round and full says 
Carlyle ; who then conducted them to 
the street door.” 


This is nothing; but it is full of 
good-natured ease, the great man 
willing to linger in his wife’s draw- 
ing-room, ready for a jest, to twit 
‘«the pretty lady,’’ who could not 
refrain from a little dart under her 
breath at the Queen—not dis- 
pleased even to have his growing 
beard discussed (beards were rare 
in those days). The genial insig- 
nificance of the pretty scene is 
soothing to those who have seen 
that great man so gently courteous, 
listening to the smallest little voices 
without a sign of impatience: it 
helps to erect again the four pro- 
tecting wails which have been shat- 
tered into such remorseless ruin. 
The next scene is of more general 
interest :— 


“ 28th Dec. 1859.—Carlyle again 
asked me about the B/ake, what I was 
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doing with it. I stated that I had 
delivered his letter to Chapman, but 
was giving my MS. a last revisal be- 
fore sending itin. He talked of the 
difficulties of a book, of getting it 
done, of reducing chaos to order. The 
whole world seems against you, but it 
is notso. Other men knock against 
you who are simply thinking of them- 
selves, not of you atall. Carlyle’s 
difficulties as to maps: sent for some 
to Germany; certain towns, battle- 
fields of Frederick's, he wanted ; reads 
maps very ill now to what he used 
to; obliged to use spectacles for 
them,—through these cannot see 
quickly. 

“ Carlyle took his seat on the footstool 
by the fire as usual, to smoke: talk 
fell on the dog Nero, now very ailing. 
Mrs Carlyle has had it ten and a half 
years ; six months old when Nero was 
brought to her. Carlyle says,‘ Never 
dog had given trouble more dispro- 
portionate to its use and worth than 
Nero had to him.’ Mrs Carlyle: ‘It 
had been worth it all.’ He denied 
it, and reiterated the absurdity of, 
its existence. It would be a kind- 
ness to kill it. Mrs Carlyle: ‘If 
he is to be believed, he shouldn't 
make affectionate speeches to Nero 
in the garden when he thought no 
one heard.” 


When this poor dog was killed by 
the doctor some time afterwards, 
the record is: ‘‘ Carlyle that even- 
ing cried like a child.” 

We must make one other extract, 
though it has still nothing to do 
with the Gilchrists, being a report 
of a conversation between Mrs Car- 
lyle and Mrs Gilchrist. 


“Annie called on Mrs Carlyle, whose 
husband is in great misery over his 
proofs: always is; alters and re-alters 
always, and won't let them alone. 
Mrs Carlyle reads them, and suggests 
alterations. Carlyle begins by calling 
her a fool, and so on, and often, 
after a few days, by saying ‘he thinks 
he shall strike out so-and-so.’ This 
time the proofs seemed to Mrs Car- 
lyle to hang fire—the story not to 
progress. A great deal about ‘our 
melancholy friend,’ which impeded 
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the progress. One passage in par- 
ticular, justifying ‘ torture’: the world 
has ceased to care for justice. ‘If 
Mr Carlyle had had space to go more 
into it, he might have made good his 
position; but as it was, the impres- 
sion would simply be: Mr Carlyle re- 
grets the abolition of torture.’ He at 
first angry with her. ‘She, like the 
rest of the world, did not care for 
justice; did not see the distinction 
between the guilty and the innocent.’ 
The first day Mr Carlyle came. down 
very cross in the evening, saying that 
he had done nothing all day, hang it! 
had spent all the afternoon trying to 
alter that paragraph of hers, and he 
couldn't. The second day uneasy, the 
third day more so; the fourth sent L. 
in post-haste to recall the proofs, that 
he might strike out the whole of ‘ our 
melancholy friend's ’ remarks.” 


This is worth volumes of de- 
scription as to the terms on which 
this pair stood with each other, 
and is perfectly true at once to 
fact and to nature. 

The book has thus an interest 
entirely apart from its primary 
subjects. There is a great deal 
about the Rossettis, both the 
more and less famous members of 
the family, letters of condolence, 
letters of encouragement, a great 
deal of friendly and pleasant, but 
in no way remarkable, correspond- 
ence. And if any reader should 
desire to know how a poet looks 
and speaks when he is in search of 
a piéce of land to build himself a 
house upon, he will find it fully 
set forth here—Mrs_ Gilchrist 
having been the happy and hon- 
oured instrument of leading Lord 
Tennyson and his family to the 
delightful heights of Aldworth. 
Such episodes were the pleasure 
and charm of a life which was full 
of hard work and beautiful accom- 
plishment of all a mother’s offices 
—mingled with a little litera- 
ture, not enough to be oppressive. 
When Mrs Gilchrist had reached 
the maturity of middle age, 4 
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selection from the poems of Walt. 


Whitman, published by Mr W. M. 
Rossetti, affected her mind with a 
passionate enthusiasm worthy of 
the first outburst of youth; and 
her letter-essay on this subject, 
called ‘‘ An Englishwoman’s Esti- 
mate of Walt Whitman,”’ which is 
re-presented in the end of the vol- 
*ume, seems to have been received 
with warm approbation in Amer- 
ica. This is not the place for any 
criticism of Whitman, so that we 
are unableto enter into the impas- 
sioned plea which she makes for a 
poet not understanded of the people. 
It is startling to hear that ‘he 
takes up the thread where Christ 
left it,’’ and that ‘‘ he inaugurates 
in his own person a new phase of 
religion.’”” And we find another 


proof of that abnormal attraction 
which a class of highly cultured 
women in this age find in subjects 
naturally revolting to their woman- 


hood, in her hot conviction that 
the poet’s treatment of the subject 
of love, especially in its physical 
aspects, required ‘‘ corroboration, 
acceptance from a woman, before 
it could be accepted by men.”” To 
decide from whence this strange 
perversion comes would be a cu- 
rious question; probably the very 
revolt against such discussions has 
the result of violently driving into 
them a mind which has forced it- 
self to reject as conventional the 
usual and natural bonds and limi- 
tations. This. is at least the only 
way in which we can explain it to 
ourselves. ‘I often feel as if my 
enterprise were very like Lady 
Godiva’s—as is hers indeed were 
typical of mine,’’ Mrs Gilchrist says, 
with, the reader will perceive, a 
robust confidence in her own power 
of convincing the world. But she 
has not yet, at least, convinced 
the world that Walt Whitman is 
the greatest of prophets and poets. 
What a wonderful blessing to the 
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world that the Christian faith, 
though it has done more for women 
than all the other religions put 
together, should have dwelt so little 
upon that qeestion of sex which 
plays so large a part in all the 
heresies of this time, and of others 
before this ! 

Mrs Gilchrist wrote a life of 
Mary Lamb in the ‘‘ Eminent 
Women ”’ series, and several stories 
and magazine articles besides this 
Whitman defence and plea. We 
wonder, by the by, how Mary 
Lamb, poor suffering soul, came 
to figure as an eminent woman ? 
She is a most pathetic figure, caught 
thus, a very fly in amber, on the 
edge of that notable group whose 
dependants and hangers-on have 
not escaped the fierce light that 
beats upon the paths of genius as 
well as upon a throne ;_ but person- 
al eminence is, after all, a different 
matter. This, however, has noth- 
ing to do with Mrs Gilchrist, who 
executed her commission well and 
sympathetically. ‘* My dear, you 
write very nicely too! ’’ had been 
said to her long before by Mrs 
Carlyle, who was not enthusiastic 
about literary performances gener- 
ally. One wonders, by the way, 
under what rule it is that young 
writers take upon themselves to 
speak by their Christian names of 
eminent persons much older than 
themselves ? Jane Carlyle is what 
the young gentleman who is the 
author of this volume takes upon 


‘himself to call the philosopher’s 


wife. He carries the habit still 
further, familiarly mentioning his 
own grandmother as Henrietta So- 
and-so. Wé think that the line 
should certainly be drawn at a 
man’s grandmother, both meta- 
phorically and actually. No ex- 
cellence or superiority in your 
own person can make: it meet 
that you should call that vener- 
able lady Henrietta. 
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The life of Lady Lytton! is a 
book, the publication of which 
is an injury and offence to the 
world. We cannot doubt when 
we have read all we can of this 
most strange and undesirable pub- 
lication that the subject of it was 
in many ways an ill-used woman. 
Her virulence, her violence, her 
slapdash, hurry-scurry vitupera- 
tion, incline us at first entirely 
towards the other side of the con- 
troversy ; but we fear that there 
is not much to be said on that 
other side. It is very probable 
that she was an intolerable person 
—one whom a saint could scarce- 
ly have lived with in peace—and 
her life is a record of quarrels, 
of friendships hastily made up 
and as hastily broken, of perpet- 
ual debts, struggles for money, 
squabbles of every kind. But 
with all this she must have been 
an ill-used woman. Public opinion 
has altered since that day, and the 
power of any husband to punish 
with banishment and_ separation 
from her children the woman 
who does not suit him as a wife 
is now very much limited. But 
when we have said this, we must 
repeat that the book is an of- 
fence, and that it never ought to 
have been published at all. The 
undisciplined creature, handsome, 
self-willed, and altogether unscru- 
pulous, is a figure for a novel, 
where she would be extremely 
effective, but altogether unsuited 
to real life. 
wild career, now the centre of 
a circle of friends who are sup- 
posed to adore her, now start- 
ing off at a tangent with wild 
plaints of disappointment and in- 
jury, always ill used and deceived, 
her dearest companions one day 
being her bitterest enemies the 
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next—constantly finding some one 
who at last is the friend and cham- 
pion she looked for, and as con, 
stantly discovering that this cham- 
pion has but used her for his own 
ends, and that she is left more 
desolate than ever,—is miserable 
to the last degree. So much 
wasted energy, a life so frittered 
away in endless kicking against thee 
pricks, grows tragic in its utter 
helplessness and hopelessness at last 
—but the tragedy is of an exasper- 
ating kind. Human nagure grows 
weary of the continued plaint, and 
the most persevering of defenders 
cannot but feel that a person so 
invariably disappointed in ‘every- 
body around her, must be apt her- 
self to be in the wrong. We need 
not enter into the too painful story. 
The marriage was a hasty one, the 
bridegroom being a spoiled favour- 
ite of society, the bride an Irish 
girl equally spoiled, and entirely 


without moral discipline or re- 


straint. We cannot wonder at the 
interference of the present Lord 
Lytton to stop the publication of 
the letters, which, according to the 
specimens given by an enterprising 
newspaper, were little edifying on 
one side or the other: but the in- 
junction furnishes a sort of posthu- 
mous grievance, of which, nodoubt, 
the heroine would have made abun- 
dant use had she been able to know 
it, and which carries out all the 
precedents of her life. 

There is this, however, to be said 
for her, that she never did fail to 
find friends, many of whom proved 
their friendship in the most ap- 
proved way, by gifts and loans 
and hospitality, few or none escap- 
ing without a contribution. She 
had but a small income for an ex- 
travagant and luxurious woman, 
and she was always able to prove 
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triumphantly that it was not 
enough for her nor ever could be, 
without, however, convincing the 
only persons whose opinion on the 
subject could be of any avail. To 
have made her four hundred a 
year suffice, and to have held her 
peace and borne her misfortunes, 
would have been much the more 
dignified mode of procedure, no 
doubt; but of this the passioned, 
reckless, uncalculating woman was 
quite incapable. The record of 
a life prolonged to the patriarchal 
age of eighty, which is nothing but 
one long, noisy, violent struggle 
against injuries, real or imagin- 
ary—real and imaginary would 
perhaps be the better expression— 
against circumstance, against the 
infallible laws of human living, 
against at least every second man 
and woman encountered in that 
long career,—is a very pitiful sight. 
To call it a vindication is noth- 
ing but a mockery. It is, on the 
contrary, a long, detailed, and 
unanswerable proof that this fan- 
tastic, unreasonable, capricious her- 
oine was one of the women im- 
possible to live with or satisfy, 
however fascinating for a time, 
or however much to be pitied. 
The modifications in the law which 
have so much changed the posi- 
tion of women during the reign 
of Queen Victoria have this great 
fact in their favour, that any such 
distracted and distracting figure as 
that of Lady Lytton, tearing her 
hair and cursing her husband in 
the sight of all the world, has be- 
come impossible. Such women, 
virtuous in the ordinary sense of 
the word and unassailable, but 
half mad with the excitement of a 
quarrel in which much harsh treat- 
ment and sharp-stinging injustice 
were involved, proclaiming their 
wrongs with the wildest cries and 
maledictions, never satisfied nor 
quieted, were not an unusual spec- 
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tacle in the last generation. No 
man can ever be injured by such a 
situation as a woman can, and it 
is only women who have disgusted 
and wearied the world by such an 
endless appeal to the pity of the 
crowd. Perhaps even the horrors 
of the Divorce Court are scarcely 
worse than the spectacle thus kept 
for years before the public. They, 
at their worst, are only for a time ; 
the other lasted, as in this deplor- 
able case, for about half a century, 
always cropping up again when 
half- forgotten. 

As in the case of the book 
previously discussed, the thing 
which interests us most is not the 
subject of the record but the occa- 
sional lights that fall upon other 
figures that cross her way. One 
chance gleam lights up for a mo- 
ment the little known individual- 
ity of a woman whose name was 
familiar to our youth as that of 
the author of many clever but 
vulgarish novels, but who was only — 
revealed, and that almost acci- 
dentally, in the real heroism of 
her life, by her son’s autobiog- 
raphy, published at his death a 
few years ago. It is doubtful even 
whether Mr Anthony Trollope 
was aware what a curious glimpse 
he afforded into the nobility of an 
unrecorded existence in his account 
of his mother—which he gives at 
little length and with the com- 
posure of one long acquainted with 
the tale, and too near to see its quite 
unusual character. Mrs Trollope 
was one of the many pepple who 
warmly took up Lady Lytton’s 
cause at one period of her career ; 
and the following letter of affec- 
tionate advice will show how the 
more delicate and judicious woman, 
even while fully believing in the 
wrongs of the clamorous sufferer, 
endeavoured, though vainly, to, 
check and calm her down :— 

“What can I feel but pride and > 
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pleasure at your offered dedication? 
I accept it, dear Lady Bulwer, grate- 
fully. But both here and in your 
preface let your old woman preach to 
you; and bear it, dear, as sweetly as 
I have seen you do heretofore, when 
most literally ‘love conquered fear,’ 
and enabled me to lecture you upon 
prudence and forbearance as never 
any one so circumstanced was lectured 
before. You have great powers; and 
though I will not say they have been 
unworthily used in being lent to the 
painful purpose of exposing a little 
part of what you have so wrongfully 
endured, I will say that no one who 
loves and admires you as much as I 
do, and who knows even so much as 
I do of the public, but would depre- 
cate the idea of your again dipping 
your brilliant wing in the dirty 
troubled waters of personal affairs. 
Walter Scott, with all his talent mul- 
tiplied into itself, could not have stood 
against the blighting blight of such a 
mildew as this would wrap around 
your name as awriter. 1 saw the 
herculean strength and vigour of 
Byron's literary reputation almost 
strangled by his 


«Born in the garret, in the kitchen 
bred ;’ 

and well do I remember hearing one 
of the cleverest men in Europe, and a 
greatly attached friend of Byron to 
boot, say, ‘If he goes on wiping his 
eyes thus on the public, it is over with 
him; it is downright snivelling.’ I 
stake my sagacity on your success as 
a writer if you keep clear of this 
pitfall. ... Trust me, your voca- 
tion is not to scold, either in public or 
in private. Your nature is kind, 
noble, generous, and warm-hearted. 
You have a great many things to 
thank God for. That you have been 
sadly tried is true; but you have 
that within’ you that ought to enable 
you to rise unscathed from it all. 
Now, do not shake your head and 
say, ‘Foolish old woman!’ but be 
good, and mind what I say to you.” 


This was precisely what the 
passionate creature could not do. 
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Mrs Trollope’s estimate of her 
powers was probably much too 
exalted; but such a letter is one 
of the best testimonies to some- 
thing lovable still at the bottom 
of a character spoiled beyond 
remedy by passion, self-will, and 
a hard fate. 

There is another biographical- 
historical work before us of a 
very different calibre, which is 
beyond the sweep of criticism— 
the far-famed memoirs of Wilhel- 
mina Margravine of Baireuth,! 
sister of Frederick the Great, one 
of the most notable mémoires pour 
servir that the world knows, now 
done into English by no less illus- 
trious hands than those of the 
Princess Helena. It is singular 
that a work so interesting and 
important should have remained 
without translation so long: the 
greatness of the epoch, the value 
of the light thus thrown upon the 
complications of history, that great 
enigma of which the fim mot is so 
often buried in the obscurity of 
private memoirs—and even the 
curious, busy, crowded court-life, 
full of petty intrigues and endless 
gossip, of which it gives so vivid 
a picture, should make it interest- 
ing and attractive to the general 
reader. Its value to the histori- 
cal student is already well known. 
‘« The only book touching on Fried- 
rich’s_ childhood,’’ says Carlyle, 
‘«that we can characterise as fairly 
human. A human book, not a 
pedant one. We find it a vera- 
cious book, done with heart, and 
from eyesight and insignt, of a 
veracity deeper than the superficial 
sort. Practically she is our one 
resource in this matter.’’ The 
translation seems well ‘and care- 
fully done, with a little necessary 
weeding in places where the 





t Memoirs of the Margravine of Baireuth. Translated and Edited by H.R.H 
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Margravine becomes unnecessari- 
ly explanatory, according to the 
fashion of the time. It is in- 
deed the strangest picture, min- 
ute as a Japanese account, and 
in something of the same per- 
spective, of the strangest court, 
combining such extremities of 
rudeness and ceremony, of luxury 
and primitive economy, as are more 
amazing than any fiction. The 
intrigues which involved as in a 
net all those hapless princes and 
princesses, the political motives 
which made even fathers and 
mothers so remorselessly indiffer- 
ent to the fate of their children, 
the perpetual wire-pulling which 
decided by unseen hands, if not 
the fate of nations, at least the 
happiness and misery of those ap- 
parently born to rule them, rise 
before us in the close and vivid 
narrative with an authenticity be- 
yond question. It is perhaps a 
fault of all limited societies, and 
especially of those which suppose 
themselves influential in public 
affairs, to imagine complicated mo- 
tives for the most trifling action; 
but this is a matter of compara- 
tively small importance so long 
as the record of facts is exact 
and true; and no testimony can 
be more trustworthy than that 
of Carlyle to the general truthful- 
ness and actual power of obser- 
vation of the royal annalist. The 
Princess Christian has already 
entered the field of literature in 
her memoir of her lamented sister 
Princess Alice, which called forth 
so much sympathy and many tears 
from gentle readers. This is a 
piece of work very appropriate to 
a royal hand. Happily it brings 
out in the clearest light the fortu- 
nate change in royal surroundings 
since that time. Princesses may 
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thank their stars that they are 
born in the nineteenth century, at 
a period when more romantic mar- 
riages are made in royal families 
than anywhere else, and choice is 
free and statesmen meddle no 
more. 

The little book of Poems! on 
our table owns the influence of 
the moment by a pretty dedica- 
tion to the Queen. Her Majesty 
is responsible for a great deal of 
literature of every kind, swelling 
the records of the year. But there 
is nothing Jubilee about this small 
book except its dedication, which 
is in better taste than most of the 
poetical addresses which have been 
made to the Queen. It is brief 
enough to quote :— 


* When God enthroned You, fifty years 


ago, 
And the grey Dukes in homage would 
have knelt, 
You rose up to prevent 
ing— 


them, blush. 


‘ No, 
Tam your niece Victoria !’ 


England felt 


Her heart beat; England loved You! 


It was good 

So great a Queen should be a girl so 
true! 

Madam, these Realms praise God— 
and reverence You— 

For Fifty Years of Sovereign Woman 


The writer of this graceful verse 
has collected a number of little 
poems, very pleasant and melodi- 
ous, and full of sense and mean- 
ing as well as music. The poem 
from which the book takes its 
name is not, we think, ,one of 
the best. It is the story of a 
visionary whose intention it is to 
write a great poem—an epic of 
humanity—when he has completed 
all the preparations and gained all 
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the information he thinks neces- 
sary. He must have been a 
very Charles Reade in his devo- 
tion to facts, and when he is pre- 
sented to us he is— 

“A tall, mild, wise-eyed, silver-bearded 

man— 
The sea-wind scattering down our vil- 


lage street 
His sixtieth autumn’s crimson leaves.” 


But though it might be supposed 

he had in these circumstances no 

time to lose, the would-be poet saw 

no need for haste. 

“Years must still be spent in search 
and thought ; 

And years, perchance, in waiting, sail 
outspread, 

To catch the ever imminent breeze of 
song ; 

Years on the voyage through that sea 
of dreams ; : 

Years—and the man who had thought 
and wrought, too rapt 

To note the years, forgot that he was 
old!” 

We do not pretend to find a new 
muster of song in Mr Canton, but he 
is evidently one whose steps will be 
worth watching, and whom, after 
he has had time to find out him- 
self, and become more indepen- 
dent of those influences which hem 
a young poet about, the world 
will probably hear more of. The 
echoes which it is impossible not 
to find, which, indeed, if a young 
writer is honest and loyal, must 
inevitably be found, in all or al- 
most all essays in verse, are still 
too strong to permit a thoroughly 
individual note. The ‘‘ Death of 
Anaxagoras,’’ an epistle by that 
same Cleon who formerly dictated 
an epistle to Mr Browning, thougha 
great deal smoother than the older 
poet, cannot fail to recall him, and 
naturally suffer by the comparison ; 
and the same may be said of other 
poems, in which, however, we are 
beund to acquit Mr Canton of that 


easy art of imitating the eccentri- 
cities of his models of which many 


‘youthful writers are guilty. Charm- 


ing touches of nature, however, 
occur here and there, which pro- 
mise emancipation. ‘‘ The God and 
the Schoolboy,”’ if it is really a ren- 
dering of a Greek legend, has a 
tender nineteenth-century applica- 
tion which takes something from 
the local colour: but it is, Greek 
or not, a_ beautiful little poem. 
«‘Doubtless God 
Was pitiful in heaven, when unaware 
Of Whom they sought, men called 
Asklepios,” 

says the poet, with the toleration 
of his day. ‘The story, he proceeds 
to tell, is of a sick child who, 
brought to the shrine of the 
physician-god, offers ‘‘ten marbles” 
for the gift of health. 


“¢Ten marbles! quoth the child. As. 
klepios laughed ; 

But on the morrow forth the lad went 
whole.’ 

Thus closely had the Greek in ancient 
times— 

Through some prophetic prompting of 
pure love 

God’s_ unfulfilled events 
drawn 

Man’s heart unto the human heart in 
God.” 

The interpretation is all of our 
own time, the atmosphere modern 
and Christian, but the whole very 
attractive and tenderly turned. 
Still more true and sweet are some 
of the little lyrics with which the 
volume ends, especially in the 
‘«Poems of Childhood,’’ some of 
which might almost be Victor 
Hugo’s. We will give one ex- 
ample : — 


divining— 


“In praise of little children I will 
sa 

God first made man, then found a 
better way 

For woman, but his third way was the 
best. 

Of all created things the loveliest 
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And most divine are children. 
ing here 

Can be to us more gracious or more 
dear, 

And though when God 
works were good 

There was no rosy flower of babyhood, 

’Twas said of children in a later day 

That none could enter Heaven save 
such as they. 


Noth- 


saw all His 


The earth, which feels the flowering of 
a thorn, 

Was glad, O little child, when you 
were born ; 

The earth, which thrills when skylarks 
scale the blue, 

Soared up itself to God’s own Heaven 
in you; 


And Heaven, which loves to lean down 
and to glass 

Its beauty in each dewdrop on the 
grass— 

Heaven laughed to find your face so 

pure and fair, 

left, O little 
there!” 


And child, its reflex 


An account of the fatal cholera 
epidemic which devastated Naples 
in 1884 ' might be expected to fur- 
nish a companion volume to Defoe’s 
‘History of the Plague of London,’ 
rivalling even that doleful volume 
in incidents of suffering and epi- 
sodes of desolation. The Swedish 
doctor who has described the Na- 
ples epidemic, and the English 
author who has chronicled the last 
visit of the Plague—was it the last, 
or has it since visited us disguised 
under some new appellation ?—view 
their subjects from very different 
standpoints. Defoe, with the au- 
thor’s keen eye for a good sub- 
ject, seeks out the dramatic and 
sensational side, and is wise enough 
to perceive it ready to his hand, 
and with little need of embellish- 
ments to intensify it. Axel Mun- 
the, our Swedish doctor, take a 
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very different course. So far is he 
from seeking to harrow our nerves 
with descriptions of the scenes 
which he visited, that but for the 
fact that cholera is in Naples, and 
that he has gone there to be of use 
in the epidemic, we might some- 
times conveniently forget that the 
people were dying around by thou- 
sands. But Axel Munthe is much 
more of a philosopher than a doc- 
tor. He has no high estimation 
of the best efforts of his own craft ; 
he is even profane enough to speak 
disrespectfully of Dr Koch’s ‘‘ mi- 
crobes,’’ and does not scruple to 
scoff at ‘‘ the ‘profound researches 
of science,’ which we have to fall 
back upon in times of pestilence,”’ 
—the magnificent triumphs of med- 
icine, and its brilliant discoveries. 

“ Well and good!” he exclaimed 
“amidst the o//a-podrida of dead 
theories and living microbes, of grop- 
ing experiments and troubled mixture 
—/a main sur la conscience, what poor 
insignificant charlatans are we not all 
the same, and how little able to com- 
pete with the other Physician, whose 
practice is so large, and who goes 
about from bed to bed with his one 
and only drug, his eternal sleeping- 
draught!” 

Naturally the cholera forms the 
chief text of these ‘ Letters from 
a Mourning City,’ but we are so 
engrossed in the preacher himself 
as to be willingly oblivious of 
his subject. Our friends—and all 
Axel Munthe’s readers will de- 
sire, we are certain, to admit him 
within their cercle intime—has 
many affecting, still more ludi- 
crous stories, to tell of his experi- 
ence among the cholera-stricken ; 
but it is the mental side, not the 
loathsome physical symptoms, of 
his cases that he dilates upon. In 
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spite of his benevolence, he shared 
the fate of other less distinguished 
practitioners. ‘‘ Yet have I never 
in this part of the world, where 
they have thrown my wonderful 
mixtures out at the door, tried to 
send me after them, and thrashed 
me into the bargain.’’ On the 
whole, Axel Munthe does not ap- 
pear to think that he has been 
either unjustly or unreasonably 
treated, although he does express 
a mild wish that they had con- 
fined their repugnance to throwing 
away his medicine. The jealous 
suspicion which the Neapolitan 
Jaszaroni evinced of all interfer- 
ence on the part of the authorities, 
whether curative or sanitary, is a 
common feature in cholera epi- 
demics,—in Egypt, in India, in 
every country where the pestilence 
preys upon the ignorant masses. 
A general impression prevailed 


that the municipality, with a view 


to remedy overcrowding and re- 
duce the surplus population, ‘‘ had 
let the cholera loose in order to 
give more room.’’ It is little won- 
der, then, though the /azzaroni, 
with their half-oriental apathy, 
with their incapacity for strug- 
gling with fate, should rather throw 
their dangers upon the _ blessed 
Virgin than combat the plague for 
themselves, with or without med- 
ical assistance. Axel Munthe is 
not a Roman Catholic, although 
no one would make that discovery 
until three-fourths of his book has 
been read, but be speaks both 
reverentially and touchingly of the 
consolation which the cholera- 
stricken found in their cult, and of 
the strength which their faith in 
the Madonna afforded those who 
were exposed to infection. The 
little lamps burning before the pic- 
tures and images of the Virgin in 
the sottoterrani and fondaci were 
the only rays of hope that lit up 
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the gloom which hung over the 
Mourning City. 

Weare glad to turn from thoughts 
of the cholera to the personality of 
the writer, who cannot, to use a 
critical ‘* cant ’’ word, be said to 
be ‘‘ singularly free from self-con- 
sciousness.’ Axel Munthe him- 
self and his opinions are the essence 
of the book ; the cholera is mere- 
ly the accident that has called 
him before the public. We lay 
down his ‘‘ Letters ’’ feeling that we 
know much of him, but would like 
to know still more. What we 
gleam of him is that he already 
knew Naples well before he set out, 
—that his acquaintance with the 
lazzaront, the fishermen, the boat- 
men, was sufficient to furnish him 
with good grounds for hoping to 
secure their confidence. The im- 
pulses which prompted his journey 
may perhaps be guessed at by the 
searching question which he puts 
to himself on the journey from 
Rome to Naples :— 

“Pure nervousness + innate sen- 
timentality -+- blind love towards 
Italy + suspicious tendency to mys- 
ticism ;—is the fellow a Catholic ? eh, 
doctor?” 

Quis’ excuse, s' accuse. We would 
have given Axel Munthe the full 
benefit of his confession, but for 
his direct contradiction of the latter 
part of the query. Of the ** innate 
sentimentality ’’ we have abundance 
of proof, and his blind love for 
Italy appears to have been return- 
ed by her waifs and strays. To 
them he is known as ¢/ Signore con 
lo cane ; and ‘‘ Puck,’’ of whom his 
master boasts as ‘‘ the biggest dog 
in Southern Italy,’”’ and with whom 
he ‘‘ parla come eraun Cristiano,” 
furnishes one of the most touch- 
ing episodes in the book. Axel 
Munthe is struck down with fever 
in the street while engaged in 
cholera work, and has to be taken 
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home to his lodgings, where he lies 
for some time insensible. On his 
recovery the dog is missing. All 
Axel Munthe’s ailments are at 
once forgotten in this irreparable 
loss. Although he can scarcely 
turn himself in bed, he implores, 
but in vain, his servant to dress 
him and carry him down to a cab, 
in order that he may prosecute the 
search in person. The consul’s 
assistance is invoked to recover 
this missing subject of his Swed- 
ish majesty; and while this func- 
tionary promises to do his best, 
Axel Munthe can only lie and be- 
moan his bereavement. 


“T recollected how for eight whole 
years we had fought the battle of life 
together,—how for eight whole years 
we had stuck to one another through 
thick and thin, honestly sharing the 
heavy burdens and the light. I re- 
collected how, when I was happy, he 
was happy too, never once stopping 
to think whether he himself had any 
ground for rejoicing. He asked no 
questions,—to share my pleasure was 
all he cared about. A look, a nod, a 
friendly word, and his honest face 
would light up with the gladness 
that he saw in mine. And were I 
depressed and low-spirited, he would 
sit beside me, just as miserable him- 
self. He never tried to cheer me up, 
for he was well aware of the insuf- 
ficiency of solitary words. He said 
nothing, for he knew that silence is 
soothing when one is feeling sad. 
But steadily would he look at me, 
and softly lay his head upon my 
knee. He knew that his poor brain 
was unable to keep pace with mine, 
but still his faithful heart claimed his 
share of my grief. 

“Did others vote me rough and 
cross-grained—his patient forbearance 
would overlook it all, and his friend- 
ship stand proof against every in- 
justice. And were I irritable and 
hard upon him when I left the house, 
yet did he always return good for 
evil, and affectionately and good- 
humouredly would he always run to 
greet me when I came back. 

“Others might sit in judgment on 
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my many faults, and abuse me up 
hill and down dale, but eagerly and 
lovingly he always strove to look at 
everything from the least unfavour- 
able point of view, refusing to believe 
that I was capable of wrong! DidI 
enter heart and soul into some cause 
or other, defending it to the best of 
my abilities—the rest of the world 
might abuse me for my pains, but he 
was always of the same opinion as 
myself. And in the hour of need, 
when other friends were not forth- 
coming, he always stood beside me, 
ready to shield me from every danger, 
and glad, if need be, to lay down his 
life for my sake... . 

“Once upon atime we had a very 
good opinion of mankind. We were 
idealists, because we thought the rest 
of the world were idealists too. We 
were tender-hearted and kind, be- 
cause we thought that others were 
the same. We were philanthropists ; 
but after a while we found out how 
mistaken we were, and came to the 
conclusion that there was not much 
love lost between most of our fellow- 
creatures. 

« And one and all they laughed me 
to scorn because I dignified a dog’s 
unselfish devotion by the name of 
friendship ; because gratefully I strove 
to repay, as far as lay in my power, 
the humble comrade of my life, who, 
according to their lights, was nothin 
but a soulless animal, whose keen an 
sensitive understanding they dismiss- 
ed as mere instinct, and whose hon- 
est, upright soul, they said, would live 
no longer than his faithful heart! ... 

«« And where was he now, my faith- 
ful friend? Fallen perhaps into the 
hands of some hard-hearted brute, 
who was kicking and ill-treating him, 
for aught I knew, sitting there bound 
fast, and anxiously waiting for me to 
come to the rescue ; and I—incapable 
of putting one leg before the other.” 


Nor think this maudlin senti- 
ment, ye whose acquaintance with 
caninity does not pass beyond a 
patting and ‘‘ good dog’’ recogni- 
tion—ye whd treat the dog as a 
lap-toy or as a useful slave in 
the covert or on the moor, or, in 
still more utilitarian fashion, as a 
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terror to burglars when tied to the 
end of an iron chain. To develop 
a dog’s nature, to appreciate it, 
and to reap the accruing return 
of affection, there must exist the 
same solidarity of interests as be- 
tween Axel Munthe and Puck; 
and we may be permitted to doubt 
whether he would have exerted the 
same benevolence towards what he 
would seem to consider an equal 
if not an inferior race, but for 
Puck’s influence. The school of 
the cynics is not a bad one in 
which to learn the more tender 
virtues ; nor is Kingsley’s Raphael 
Aben-Ezra the only man whose 
better nature has been called forth 
under canine tuition. 

How Puck was happily recovered 
by means of a member of the Ca- 
morra,—writing at this safe dis- 
tance from Naples, we rejoice in 
the interests of the Picturesque to 
learn that the terrible society is 
still in existence,—makes a very 
pretty story, involving one still 
more touching; but for these the 
reader must go to the ‘ Mourn- 
ing City’ itself. Nor can we 
enter into the sparkling discus- 
sions between Axel Munthe and 
Rosina, his donkey—an animal 
who, as might be expected, is in- 
clined to pessimistic views. There 
are many little incidents which we 
would gladly have repeated had 
space allowed; but we hope the 
reader will go to the fountain- 
head for the story of Sceur Philo- 
méne, or for an account of the 
dinner at which the Sorrento 
fishermen ate up a whole article 
in the ‘ Dagblad,"—the Swedish 
journal which has the privilege of 
numbering Axel Munthe among 
its correspondents. 

Axel Munthe is in some re- 
spects a Scandinavian Sterne. 
Both his sentiment and his hu- 
mour are Shandean; but as Axel 
Munthe’s function is not to cre- 
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ate but to observe, his labour is 
easier and the result less weighty. 
Like Tristram, Axel- Munthe is 
perpetually digressing ; but he does 
so at the right moment, and his 
digressions are their own _ best 
apology. We have had so much 
false Continental coin recently put 
in currency in this country, that 
hesitation is natural “in giving the 
hall-mark to more; but ‘ Letters 
from a Mourning City,’ in Miss 
White’s polished English version, 
is a work to which even our insu- 
lar cautiousness cannot deny re- 
cognition as genius—albeit genius 
of an erratic order. 

Shall we ever come to an end 
of studies, letters, and reminis- 
cences of Carlyle? Not only does 
the lurid cloud which Mr Froude 
some years ago conjured up to 
obscure the star of the Sage of 
Chelsea yet linger in the literary 
horizon, but its density is still 
gathering round it a number of 
other and scarcely less fuliginous 
nebule. In vain do judicious 
lovers of Carlyle who are con- 
tent to read the author in his 
works exclaim, ‘‘ Ohe / jam satis.” 
The nobler the quarry the more 
the carving, is the motto of that 
increasing class of artists who 
whittle their quills as they read 
the obituaries. No literary work 
of the century has suffered more 
than has Carlyle’s at the hands of 
his biographers, students, and ad- 
mirers, with some recollection or 
other to push forward. It would 
be an unalloyed blessing to those 
who are reading * Sartor Resartus 
and the ‘French Revolution’ for 
the first time, if the author’s life 
were as much shrouded in dark- 
ness as that of Shakespeare, even 
though it might be a debatable 
point whether or not Herbert 
Spencer wrote Carlyle. In our 
curiosity about the earthly clay 
which the man has now shuffled 
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off, we pay no attention to the 
yet living voice that spoke with 
such effect in its day, and still ad- 
dresses those who prefer to listen 
rather than to stare. 

We apply these general remarks 
with some limitations to the par- 
ticular book before us. The cor- 
respondence between Goethe and 
Carlyle,! which had escaped Mr 
Froude, presented strong tempta- 
tions, and afforded some excuse for 
making a book. ‘The letters which 
passed between Goethe and Car- 
lyle are not very numerous, nor 
are they weighty, and what inter- 
est they possess is rather of a 
social than of a literary nature. It 
is generally assumed that Goethe’s 
works and Goethe’s counsels gave 
the determinative bend to the pe- 
culiar mental line which Carlyle 
subsequently struck; and Carlyle 
himself gives colour to the as- 
sumption both in the letters before 
us and elsewhere. We lay but 
moderate stress upon Carlyle’s 
complaisant acknowledgments of 
his indebtedness to Goethe, or on 
Mr Norton’s still more decided 
reiteration of them. Unquestion- 
ably Carlyle’s German _ studies 
opened up to him wider intellec- 
tual vistas. They were even of 
more practical service, in furnish- 
ing him with a valid excuse for 
coming before the public. They 
equipped him for the fight that 
was before him, and in some meas- 
ure enabled him to prove his 
weapons. And a connection with 
Goethe was one that, taking it 
merely at its market value, was 
well calculated to be of the highest 
service to the aspirant for a liter- 
ary career. Of this Carlyle with 
his national shrewdness was fully 
conscious; and without casting 
doubts upon his sincerity, we are 
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obliged to discern a strain of com- 
pliment running throughout his 
letters to Weimar. ‘That his al- 
liance with Goethe tended much 
to shape Carlyle’s literary life we 
readily acknowledge ; that it ex- 
ercised any potent influence on his 
beliefs, sympathies, and prejudices 
we are far from convinced. 

Goethe was seventy-four when 
he received a letter from the un- 
known Scotsman, with a copy of 
his English translation of the first 
part of ‘Meister.’ ‘‘ Four years 
ago,’’ Carlyle writes him, ‘‘ when 
I read your ‘Faust’ among the 
mountains of my native Scotland, 
I could not but fancy that I might 
one day see you, and pour out 
before you, as before a father, the 
woes and wonderings of .a heart 
whose mysteries you seemed so 
thoroughly to comprehend and 
could so beautifully represent.’”” A 
very graceful compliment, whether 
or not it be entitled to rank among 
the ‘‘ verities,’’ eternal or other- 
wise. This was in 1824, when 
Carlyle was entirely unknown, 
save to the very few who had rec- 
ognised original and meritorious 
studies in his ‘Life of Schiller,” 
which had been running through 
the ‘ London Magazine’ during the 
two preceding years. The letter 
of thanks with which Goethe 
acknowledges the translation of 
‘ Meister’ does not, however, blos- 
sum into regular correspondence 
for some years to come. In 1827 
Carlyle sends to Weimar the 
new edition of his ‘Schiller’ and 
his ‘German Romance,’ with an- 
other very graceful tribute to him 
‘whose voice came to me from 
afar with counsel and help in my 
utmost need.” 


“For if I have been delivered from 
darkness,” adds Carlyle, “into any 
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measure of light,—if I know aught of 
myself, and my duties and destination, 
it is to the study of your writings, 
more than to any other circumstance, 
that I owe this; it is you more than 
any other man that I should always 
thank in reverence, with the feeling 
of a Disciple’ to his Master, nay as a 
son to his Spiritual Father. This is 
no idle compliment.” 


We are so little accustomed to 
courtly language in Carlyle’s mouth, 
that we require his own assertion 
to support the sincerity of his claim 
for spiritual affiliation. This letter 
drew from Goethe a hasty acknow- 
ledgment, and, later, a warm com- 
mendation, which must have pre- 
sented Carlyle with a powerful 
stimulus to further work. Along 
with this Goethe propounds some 
** general considerations,’ ‘‘long 
cherished in silence, and stirred 
up afresh’’ by the books Carlyle 
had sent him, which, when with 


some difficulty reduced to their 
lowest terms, amount to a project 
for effecting universal peace by 
a free interchange of translated 
literature—a gospel to which we 


will all cheerfully subscribe, if 
backed up by sound copyright 
laws and assurances of adequate 
remuneration to authors. Some 
pretty little presents accompany 
this note; and to us the frequent 
interchange of these cadeaux are 
the most natural features in an 
intercourse which is only too apt 
to seem pedagogic on the one side, 
and court-like on the other. 

In 1828 Carlyle was a candidate 
for the Chair of Moral Philosophy 
in St Andrews University, and 
begged Goethe to support him 
with a testimonial. Hence arose 
the only amusing incident which is 
recorded in this volume. Goethe 
does indeed bear warm testimony 
to the ‘‘ single-heartedness, purity, 
effect, and influence’ of Carlyle; 
but he does not miss the oppor- 
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tunity of letting loose a High- 
Dutch ethical hurricane, which, had 
not some kindly deity diverted on 
its course across the North Sea, 
must have burst upon St Andrews 
with the appalling force of a 
typhoon. The testimonial arrived 
too late ; Carlyle was disappointed ;. 
and we think both he and St An- 
drews were to be congratulated on 
the result. Butas a rule, the Car- 
lyle-Goethe correspondence keeps. 
within the easy and natural bounds 
of friendly letters,—kindly expres- 
sions of interest in, and little acts. 
of assistance towards, each other’s. 
work and projects. In 1831, Car- 
lyle, then engaged on ‘Sartor Re- 
sartus,’ drops a hint to his Wei- 
mar patron of this newest, and as. 
yet most original, of his ventures. 
But ‘‘alas! it is not, after all, a 
Picture that I am painting; it is 
but a half-reckless casting of the 
brush, with its many frustrated col- 
ours, against the canvas: whether 
it will make good Foam is still a 
venture.’’ A month after, August 
1831, Carlyle is in London, ‘‘ where 
the confusion in which I and all 
things are carried around must be 
my excuse for brevity, and almost 
unintelligibility. Often do I re- 
call to myself the saying of poor 
Panthalis in ‘ Helena ’—‘ the soul- 
confusing spell of the Thessalian 
Hag ’—and feel as if 1 too were a 
shade ; for, in truth, this London 
life looks more like a Mephistoph- 
eles’ Walpurgis Night than a reab 
Heaven-encircled day, where God’s 
kind sun is shining peaceably on 
industrious men.”’ 

This was the last letter which 
Goethe was to receive from his 
Scots disciple. In it Carlyle again 
reiterates his obligations to the 
Master. 

«“ Never,” he writes, “was letter 
more gladly welcomed : it reached us. 
in the calm summer twilight, and was. 
itself so calm and pure, even like the 
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summer evening with mild sun-rays 
and the sheen of an everlasting morn- 
ing already peering through! End- 
less gratitude I owe you, for it is by 
you that I have learned what worth 
there is in man for his brother man; 
and how the ‘open secret,’ though 
most are blind to it, is still open Sor 
whoso hath an eye.” 

Even if we are unable to shake 
ourselves free from the feeling that 
this is to a considerable extent 
the language of courtship, we 
must still regard the intercourse 
between Carlyle and Goethe, as re- 
vealed in these letters, as among 
the most genial episodes of a life 
in which softening tints are sadly 
wanting. And it must be recorded 
that Carlyle never wavered from his 
loyalty to Goethe. The ‘Essay’ 
on his death indicates real feeling, 
and is written in too deep lines to 
have either been dictated by mere 
enthusiasm, or to have been simply a 
response to the general outburst of 


admiring grief which the news of 
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the poet’s departure called forth 
all over the world of letters. Had 
personal intercourse succeeded or 
supplemented the epistolary friend- 
ship, would the Goethe-Carlyle 
alliance have come down to us 
thus without a flaw to impair its 
lustre? We see reasonable grounds 
for doubting it. Each was to the 
other merely a voice, pleasant and 
animating, and there was none of 
that friction which the encounter 
of two strong individualities rarely 
fails toengender. As it happened, 
the interchange of friendship was 
evidently gratifying to Goethe’s 
last years; it was eminently use- 
ful to Carlyle; and their letters 
are pleasant to the reader, as soft- 
ening on the one side the imputa- 
tion of selfishness that, with not in- 
sufficient reasons, has been ascribed 
to Goethe, and as brightening on 
the other a life that has been al- 
ready too much overlaid by darker 
touches. 
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THE BALANCE OF MILITARY POWER IN EUROPE. 


Ir is a curious fact that the 
most unmistakable mark of him- 
self which it appears likely that 
Mr Bright will leave behind him 
on our Statute-book is to be 
found in the Army Act. Up to 
the year 1867 the preamble of the 
Mutiny Act had always declared 
that the purpose for which the 
army was maintained was ‘the 
safety of the United Kingdom, 
the defence of the possessions of 
her Majesty’s crown, and the pre- 
servation of the balance of power 
in Europe.”’ 

But when Mr Bright became a 
Cabinet Minister in Mr Glad- 
stone’s Administration, the words 
referring to the ‘‘ balance of power 
in Europe”’ were, at his instance, 
dropped out ; and as the preamble 
to the annual Act now stands, 
our army exists only for ‘‘ the safe- 
ty of the United Kingdom and the 
defence of the possessions of her 
Majesty’s crown.” 

As a rule, abstract questions, 
such for instance as the purposes for 
which we maintain armed forces at 
all, are not in England thrashed out. 
A writer here or there propounds 
a theory which obtains a certain 
amount of acceptance; and a few 
years later one finds it taken for 
granted by the careless and the 
thoughtless that certain assump- 
tions, on which no adequate Areo- 
pagus has ever decided, are to be 
accepted for the future as the 
primary data of all discussion. 
Then some fine morning a Cabinet 
Minister gives practical effect to 
the abstract discussion, and we 
discover that the reasonings, which 
appeared to be too little serious to 
need the attention of men absorbed 
by everyday work, have had the 
most momentous effect, on practi- 


cal politics at least, if not on busi- 
ness and life. 

Mr Bright, then, has duly dis- 
missed to the shades the wicked 
dream of our great statesmen of 
the past, that it was not for the 
wellbeing of England that any one 
Power on the Continent should 
assume a position so preponderat- 
ing that it could dictate tyranni- 
cally to all its neighbours. His- 
tory would appear to confirm the 
view that for any State to acquire, 
as Spain did under Charles and 
Philip, or France did under Louis 
XIV. and Napoleon, or as Russia 
did under Nicholas, a position of 
overweening power, is a matter 
dangerously affecting the liberties 
of nations. In former days. our 
statesmen thought that, for the 
safety of England herself, she ought 
to be ready to join hands with other 
nations in defending the liberties 
of Europe. They believed that 
nations, like individuals, have their 
duties as well as their rights, and 
that the neglect of one, or careless- 
ness in regard to the other, is 
sure, sooner or later, to meet with 
punishment. They embodied these 
ideas in the phrase, ‘‘ the balance 
of power in Europe.’’ It may or 
may not have been a happy one. 
We have no anxiety to see it re- 
stored to. the preamble of the 
Army Act. Still it had its ad- 
vantages. It avoided all terms of 
pharisaical assumption, yet it de- 
clared to other nations our readi- 
ness to play some other than a 
purely selfish part. It naturally 
made them ready to meet us on 
the do ut des principle—the prin- 
ciple, that is, of mutual co-oper- 
ation for national independence. 
But what we cannot help noting 
with some amusement is the quaint 
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humour with which, in these mat- 
ters, Time brings his revenges. 
Here, in the month of June 1887, 
we have a writer of the extremest 
Radical school concluding a series 
of articles—on what? Well, he 
says they are on ‘‘ The Position of 
European Politics.’”’ But we call Mr 
Bright himself to witness that we 
are setting down nought in malice, 
—‘‘ the trail of the serpent is over 
them all.’’ ‘‘ The balance of power 
in Europe’”’ is the subject which 
this very able writer finds himself 
at every turn compelled to deal 
with. Dismissed from the pre- 
amble of the Mutiny Act, it forces 
itself into practical politics from 
the moment politics cease to be 
insular—that is, from the moment 
that, in guiding the helm of the 
State, the pilot does not sleep, and, 
sleeping, dream that he can escape 
all storms because he sees none 
that are rising. 

We have this month from three 
distinct quarters an earnest demand 
that the country shall really make 
up its mind for what purposes it 
maintains its military forces, and 
what those forces are expected to 
do. Differing on nearly every 
other subject, the Fortnightly Re- 
viewer and the Adjutant-General 
of the Army are agreed in this, 
that it is utterly impossible that 
we can have our armed forces on 
a satisfactory footing until some 
authoritative body determines what 
we ought to expect from them. 
In so far as Sir James Fitz-James 
Stephen’s Commission has had op- 
portunity, it has earnestly pressed 
upon us the same sound principle, 

It has been noticed already by 
some of those who have criticised 
the work of the Fortnightly Re- 
viewer, that he has strangely ig- 
nored the conditions under which 
modern armies engage; and that, 
whether his statistical calculations 
of numerical force be accurate or 
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not, his balance is not a true 
balance, because he treats the 
value of a soldier as a quantity 
absolutely independent of all his 
fighting qualities and national 
characteristics. Yet Napoleon 
was in the habit of reckoning the 
elements of the forces with which 
he dealt, for practical purposes 
and as a matter of business, on 
the principle that a man of one 
nationality might be taken as 
the equivalent of so many more 
of another. Whatever was the 
case in his day, it is perfectly cer- 
tain that in ours a mass of men 
incapable of acting so as effec- 
tively to use modern arms be- 
comes simply a broader target 
for shot as its numbers increase. 
Moreover, the writer throughout 
treats force, latent somewhere or 
other in a country, as though that 
could be reckoned as the actually 
available fighting- power on the 
battle-field. He laughs, not with- 
out some justice, in his latest 
article—that on England—at Mr 
Howard Vincent for speaking of 
the ultimate forces of the British 
empire as 2,250,000 men, ‘‘ with- 
out telling us anything of the 
time that it would take to place 
even a tenth of this force in line 
near London.”’ Yet in the ‘ Fort- 
nightly’ article on Russia, he him- 
self does precisely the same thing 
as regards the Russian forces. He 
treats the vast numbers of armed 
Russians available somewhere or 
other among the great deserts and 
mountains and roadless morasses 
of Russia, as though they had all 
to be reckoned with on the fron- 
tiers of Germany and Austria 
whenever it pleased the Tzar to 
issue his fiat that they should 
move thither. He complains that 
those who dispute the accuracy of 
the picture he has drawn of the 
colossus of the north do not ap- 
preciate the improvement that has 
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taken place in the Russian army 
since the Turkish war of 1877-78, 
yet he utterly fails to show how 
the weaknesses which then existed 
have been remedied. He gives no 
hint that he is aware how amazing 
was the weakness which Russia 
actually displayed in the Turkish 
campaign; and indeed in some 
parts of his latest article, when he 
is having his wicked will of the 
«« Jingoes,’’—a safe pastime always 
for a Radical politician in distress, 
—he demonstrates absolutely that 
he either does not know it, or 
finds it convenient for the pur- 
pose of his argument to suppress 
the fact. 

Holding, therefore, with the 
Fortnightly Reviewer, Sir James 
Fitz-James Stephen’s Commission, 
and the Adjutant-General, that 
it is of vital consequence for us 
to determine in military matters 
‘«what we want,’’ what we want 
it for, and whether we can afford 
to pay for it, we propose, in a 
series of articles, to discuss the 
military relations of the great 
Powers of the Continent at the 
present moment, and how far 
those relations affect our own 
military power. We propose to 
take up those precise. aspects of 
the question which have been alto- 
gether ignored by the Reviewer. 
We purpose not only to study 
the armed forces of the Continent, 
as they exist on paper, as well as 
our own, but we intend further 
to take account of the medium 
in which those forces have neces- 
sarily to interact. That is to say, 
we mean to allow for the influence 
of those conditions of modern war- 
fare, conformity to the laws of 
which determines what the effec- 
tive fighting-power of nations 
really is, almost as much as any 
numerical estimate of their fight- 
ing men can possibly determine 
it. We are convinced that the 


whole tendency of the articles 
which have dealt with the ‘ Posi- 
tion of Modern Politics’’ has been 
to put these matters in a false 
light. We are sure that ~ their 
writer would have us believe that 
England is weak where she is 
strong, and strong where she is 
weak, and that he has misjudged 
the other forces among which her 
power has to act. In particular, 
as regards Russia, he has, as we 
believe, put her strength for 
weakness, and her weakness for 
strength. He has not taken ac- 
count of the effect upon the posi- 
tion of England in Europe of the 
rise of the new power Italy, 
whose army and whose politics 
he has in many respects most 
admirably described. He has in 
many most important respects mis- 
judged the strength of Austria, of 
Germany, and of France. In al- 
most every instance, not from an in- 
accurate statement of bare facts, so 
far as he has given them, but from 
assumptions radically false, he 
has tended to lead our statesmen 
astray. We therefore look upon it 
as a duty, for the sake of our na- 
tional future, to endeavour, whilst 
there is yet time, to remove the 
false impressions which have been 
produced on the minds of men by 
these attractive papers. 

For the most part, we shall state 
our own convictions, and the 
grounds on which they are based. 
We shall not weary our readers 
with lengthy controversy. Indeed 
we shall have little need to do so. 
The writer, as a rule, deals only 
in dogmatic assertion on military 
matters. He is sure, for instance, 
that the French frontier and the 
Russian frontier against Germany 
are much stronger than the Ger- 
man against either. He gives no 
grounds for his assertion, and he 
does not describe the character of 
the frontiers. We hope to be able 
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to make clear to all our readers 
our reasons for believing the pre- 
cise contrary.!_ He is sure that on 
military grounds the Germans will 
march through Belgium ; he is sure 
that England will not resist them 
if they do. We absolutely deny 
the soundness of his military as- 
sumption, and we propose to ex- 
pose the weakness of the grounds 
of his political one. We intend, 
in either case, to state fully the 
reasons for our belief.' 

This part of the subject—that 
of relative military power, and of 
the courses of action which are, as 
a consequence of it, open to us—is 
of such paramount importance, and 
needs such full statement, that we 
cannot follow him into those deeply 
interesting, but—may we say. it 
without offence ?—slightly gossipy 
records of past politics which have 
enlivened his pages. 

We must, however, once and for 
all, enter our protest against the 
claim of the writer to appeal to 
those who desire to put aside 
‘‘personal and party prejudice.’ 
Whether or not he ‘‘ who drives fat 
oxen should himself be fat,’’ this 
much at least is certain, that the 
appeal to men to judge, on higher 
than party grounds, questions in 
which party passions have been 
largely involved, can only justly 
be made by a man who first takes 
the beam out of his own eye. In 
our life, among all the passionate 
perversions of facts, of which we 
have had enough and more than 
enough of late years, we have 
Never read assumptions as to the 
past more grotesquely unfair than 
those which are thus _ paraded 
under the banner of impartial 
history. For a man with the 
past political record of Sir Charles 
Dilke, who has now avowed the 
authorship of these papers, to 


attempt, when writing anony- 
mously, and at a time when his 
identity was really concealed, to 
pass for an impartial historian, 
weighing, with the fair balance 
and even weight of one looking 
only to his country’s good, the 
foreign policy of the past, seems 
to us, to put it mildly, to be a not 
very ingenuous proceeding. But 
in every historical statement, still 
more in every carefully considered 
omission, the cloven foot of the 
bitter partisan peeps out. It is 
made worse, not better, by the 
well-calculated compliment to Lord 
Salisbury’s recent policy, so word- 
ed as to make it appear as though 
Lord Salisbury had done little 
more than adopt Lord Rosebery’s 
line of action in foreign affairs, so 
that it matters now little which 
party is in office, so far as foreign 
politics are concerned. There is 
something strangely cynical in this 
boundless faith in the short mem- 
ory of the English public. 

If it were not for the rapidity 
with which now new electors come 
on to the register, so that con- 
tinually we have, in fact, to deal 
with a Pharaoh who ‘‘ knows not 
Joseph,’’ we should hardly care to 
correct these pseudo-historical fic- 
tions. The present writer had some 
opportunities for judging what 
were the feelings which swayed 
the electorate in several London 
constituencies at the two last elec- 
tions. He has always disbelieved 
in that great expression of feeling 
being due to some abstract ‘‘ Con- 
servatism’’ among Londoners. He 
knows, at least, of clubs of work- 
ing men who deliberately met and 
discussed the question how they 
should vote, who showed a know- 
ledge of the history of our recent 
foreign and colonial politics that 
would startle this happy novelist 
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out of his self-complacent assump- 
tion that he may write a partisan 
pamphlet, and tell the constitu- 
encies that it is exceptionally im- 
partial and patriotic history. The 
vote of London was given under 
many influences, of course; but, 
more than anything else, it meant 
that that very foreign policy of 
Mr Gladstone’s Government which, 
if we were to accept Sir Charles 
Dilke’s account of it, was all-wise 
and all-successful, had been tried 
in the balance and found wanting. 
Rightly or wrongly, Londoners be- 
lieved that it had degraded us be- 
fore Europe; had sacrificed priceless 
lives and countless treasure always 
to be ‘‘too late’’; that it had 


alienated from us nearly, if not 
quite, every Power in Europe, and 
had kept us for years in one con- 
tinual simmer of anticipated war ; 
that it had been at once feeble and 
restless ; that it had cringed be- 


fore Russia, before Germany, and 
before France, on specific and 
well-quotable occasions, yet had 
alarmed them all as to our in- 
tentions and our purposes. 
ingeniously all these facts have 
been dropped out of sight by a 
suppressio vert here and a sug- 
gestio falsi there, it would take 
a space almost equal to Sir Charles 
Dilke’s own articles to point out. 
We can only select, as we go on, a 
few of the most glaring and con- 
spicuous cases, which will at least 
suggest the caution with which 
these political reminiscences are to 
be received. 

It has pleased Sir Charles Dilke 
to fix the date when that reign of 
force began in Europe, which, as 
he truly says, now so determines 
facts, that every politician of the 
present day who desires to be more 
than a vestryman, must under- 
stand the conditions under which 
armies are marshalled for the field. 
We allege distinctly that he has 
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fixed that date solely, we will not 
say for the purpose of party, but 
blinded to the plainest historical 
facts by that spirit of partisanship 
which, after years of party life, has 
become to him a second nature, 
from which he can no more eman- 
cipate himself than he can leap 
from his own shadow. He says 
that England, at the Berlin Con. 
gress, contributed to set up that 
reign of force because we ‘é virtu- 
ally annexed an island which had 
not been conquered,”’ and that from 
that moment the reign of force 
began. We say that England did 
contribute her share to the setting 
up the reign of force in Europe, 
but that it was not in the year 
1878, when, with the full assent 
of the Sultan of Turkey, we occu- 
pied Cyprus. The reign of blood 
and iron was not established by 
paying good gold that might 
have enabled reforms to be car- 
ried out, and by actually im- 
proving the administration of a 
Turkish island. No! It was in 
the month of February 1864 that 
England, after—through the mouth 
of Lord Kimberley, then Lord 
Woodhouse—she had persuaded 
the Danes to surrender to Prussian 
aggression the first line of their 
defences and the fortress of Rends- 
burg, expressly on the ground that, 
till that was done, she could afford 
no material assistance, drew back 
and left the Danish monarchy to 
be dismembered avowedly by sheer 
force. 

Nothing in all diplomacy is re- 
corded with more precision than 
the fact that then force was set up 
as the rule of right. The Berlin 
lawyers expressly recorded their 
opinion after the war that Prussia 
and Austria were the sole lawful 
possessors of the Duchies, because 
the only original right to them. 
was that of the reigning King of 
Denmark, who, as a consequence 
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of the conquest, had transferred 
by treaty all his rights in them to 
the conquering States.! 

Of the part which England 
played in those transactions, the 
father of the present ambassador 
in Berlin, Sir A. Malet, has, in 
his ‘Overthrow of the Germanic 
Confederation,’ recorded his view 
in terms of such vigour as a 
diplomatist rarely permits him- 
self. He has shown conclusively 
that England did lead the Danes 
to suppose that armed assist- 
ance would be offered by her, 
even if she stood alone. It was, 
in fact, certain that she would not 
stand alone. Austria knew well 
that Prussia was then preparing 
her overthrow, and she was there- 
fore only waiting for a signal from 
us to abandon the artificial ailiance 
into which she had been forced. 
The French Emperor was only 
sulking because we had refused to 
join him in his proposed European 
Congress. The feeling in France 
in behalf of the Danes would have 
been too strong to be long resisted. 
Sweden with her gallant little 
army was ready to join us at once. 
All that was needed was the facing 
of a momentary danger of enor- 
mous apparent magnitude. 

We have always believed that, 
in a military sense, the danger was 
apparent only. We speak on the 
evidence of some of the best trained 
English soldiers, who were actually 
present at the struggle, when we 
say that we believe that, had even 
such a force as we could then have 
sent to Denmark been joined to 
the Danish and Swedish armies, 
positions could in that most pecu- 
liar country have been taken up 
where, protected by the guns of 
our fleets, the united army, all of 
excellent quality, could have defied 
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the utmost efforts of the Austro- 
Prussian forces to break down 
their resistance. It needed only 
a few weeks of boldly facing the 
risk then, to have broken down the 
first avowed effort at setting up 
the law of force in Europe. 

We are far from saying that 
we now wish all the history of 
the past undone. We are by no 
means sure that the formation of 
a United Germany in the centre 
of Europe, by whatever means it 
has been brought about, has not 
been the event of our time which 
in the long-run will most tend to 
the happiness of the human race. 
But that England then, for the 
first time, shrank back from re- 
deeming her virtually pledged 
word in the presence of mere 
force, and that she did so under 
a mistaken estimate of her danger, 
we are firmly convinced. We be- 
lieve that then Prussia, despite her 
breech-loaders, which she had not 
tried in war, and with an army-or- 
ganisation which, inaugurated only 
four years before, was not as yet 
complete, would have evaded the 
struggle, knowing well the dangers 
to which in a short time she would 
have been exposed. 

What Sir Alexander Malet does 
not record, but what is nevertheless 
a matter of history, is that the great 
question on which the whole future 
of European history, ‘‘ of the posi- 
tion of European politics,” for at 
least a century, of the ‘balance of 
European power’’ was to depend, 
was settled at a certain Cabinet 
Council in London. Then for the 
first—not for the last—time the 
Sibyl presented herself to the re- 
sponsible statesmen of England, 
offering for a price, not, as she 
did to Tarquin, merely the books 
which should foretell the future, 





1 See a very clear summary of this 


Register for 1865. Foreign History, p. 245. 
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but ready at their bidding to change 
the very course of history. Be- 
fore that Cabinet Council, Lord 
Palmerston and Lord Russell had 
been conscious of the absolute ob- 
ligation which lay upon England 
to redeem words which, taken in 
their natural meaning by those to 
whom they were addressed, were 
now pleaded by Denmark as bind- 
ing us to support her. They 
had actually ordered Sir Alfred 
Horsford to prepare the scheme 
for an English army to be landed 
on the shores of Denmark, though 
for the moment we should have 
had alone to face two of the great 
Powers of the Continent. But 
when the Cabinet Council broke 
up, Sir Alfred Horsford heard no 
more of any warlike proposals.. 
Who had carried the decision of 
the Council in the teeth of two 
such statesmen? Who had suc- 


ceeded in persuading an English 


Cabinet to make itself responsible 
for the true inauguration of the 
reign of Blood and Iron? Who 
had triumphed so far over all the 
past traditions of English policy? 
Who had set the ball a-rolling 
which, with rapid rush, was to lead 
on to the ‘‘ overthrow of the Ger- 
manic Confederation,’’ to the an- 
nexation of Alsace-Lorraine, to the 
creation of that life of war in 
peace-time which now lies like. a 
blight on all the nations of the 
Continent ? 

It has not needed that the 
Queen’s secrets should be betrayed 
in order that it should be matter 
of notoriety that in that Cabinet 
meeting, though other influences 
affected the question, and though 
other members of the Cabinet were 
strongly in favour of a peace policy, 
that which decided it was the over- 
mastering eloquence of Mr Glad- 
stone. 

It is not therefore surprising 
that a Radical statesman who up 
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to the last associated himself with 
the very latest phases of what Mr 
Bright has lately called «* Mr Glad- 
stone’s many turnings of his coat,” 
should desire to forget that very 
noteworthy date of February 1864, 
and should desire to transfer to 
the Congress of Berlin the respon- 
sibility for that change in English 
politics and in the international 
law of Europe which was then 
inaugurated. It is not unnatural, 
we say, that he should << desire”’ 
to make this change. But, seeing 
that all that we have here written 
is known to Sir Charles Dilke as 
well as it is to us, with what face, 
when he thus changes some of 
the best known pages of history 
in accordance with partisan de- 
sires, can he address himself ‘to 
those, if there be such in these 
days, who are free from _ party 
prejudice, from prejudice personal 
and national—to those, in short, 
who try to see things as _ they 
really are’’? That is certainly 
what we wish to do, so far as we 
can; but we are warned by the 
example of the Reviewer against 
protesting too much. 

It is by no means only with a 
view to the question of the correct 
date of the origin of the modern 
reign of force that we have re- 
ferred to the story of the Danish 
war. The chief purpose for which 
we recall it to mind will appear 
fully after we have dealt with a 
very curious confession, accom- 
panied, as we do not think but 
absolutely know, by an enormous 
historical error of fact, of the 
gravest possible consequence. 


“If,” says Sir Charles Dilke, “I 
have sometimes fallen foul of those 
whom I look upon as belonging to 
the Jingo school of 1878, it is because 
I doubt their wisdom. Of their 
patriotism I have a profound con- 
viction; and it is only of their 
methods that I complain, believing 
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as I do that the inflated language of 
1878 was a mere insult to our intel- 
ligence, and that the occupation of 
Cyprus was ablunder calculated to 
divert the country from the peniten- 
tial consideration of its own real 
military weakness, and of the true 
ways in which that weakness should 
be remedied. . . . Nevertheless I hate 
tocontend with them, because I feel 
all the time that upon the essential 
points we are in real agreement— 
namely, that we are living in a fool's 
paradise ; that we are notina military 
position, in spite of the enormous 
sums that we have been spending, to 
defend the empire against attack.”— 
‘Fortnightly Review,’ June, pp. 815, 
816. 


Now there is a good deal here 
which suggests food for reflection. 
To begin with, the word ‘‘ Jingo”’ 
is one of extremely doubtful accep- 
tation. It was originally invented 
by Mr Bradlaugh, and made its 
first appearance, under his auspices, 
ina letter which appeared in the 
‘Daily News,’ in which he said 
that a certain race of people had 
recently come to be known ‘‘ whom 
I call Jingoes.’””’ The word was 
eagerly caught at, at the time, by 
Mr Gladstone’s followers, because 
there existed, independently of 
party, a widespread feeling of 
patriotic appreciation of the posi- 
tion which, under Lord Beacons- 
field’s guidance, England had as- 
sumed in Europe, and it was 
necessary, for party purposes, to 
pour contempt upon that feeling. 

In all such popular movements 
there are necessarily elements of 
vulgarity mixed, and the music- 
hall song, which was popular at the 
time expressed undoubtedly the 
vulgar side of the feeling in the 
words— 


“ For we don’t want to fight, 
But, dy Fingo, if we do, 

We've got the ships, we’ve got the men, 
We've got the money too.” 


Shortly afterwards Sir William 


Vernon Harcourt, at Oxford, fully 
explained what he and his friends 
meant by flinging the expression 
‘*Jingoes’”’ at those who differed 
from them in opinion. He began 
by saying, ‘*‘ Do you want to know 
who the Jingoes are? I will tell 
you who they are.’”’ And then, 
using that ample vituperative vo- 
cabulary with which he is supplied, 
he proceeded to represent a char- 
acter in which everything that was 
contemptible in point of brains, 
loathsome in point of vice, repul- 
sive in manners, was mingled ina 
well-chosen mass of offensiveness. 
From this time onwards, there- 
fore, the word served two uses, 
different in degree but similar in 
kind, and both of them invaluable. 
In the first place, the name was of 
a meaning sufficiently uncertain to 
prevent it, in its apparent use, 
from being too manifestly abusive 
for the purposes of ordinary con- 
versation. ‘* Oh, youarea Jingo!”’ 
was in 1880 the ready reply to any 
one who thought that Mr Glad- 


stone was a man capable of human 


error, or that Lord Beaconsfield 
might occasionally slide, by acci- 
dent, into conduct which was 
neither that of a fool nor of a 
knave. ‘To all who so far in either 
respect transgressed the party creed 
of the passing hour, the expression 
was so used, no matter what their 
antecedents might have been. It 
was intended to hint, without as- 
serting, that it would necessarily 
follow that the person so addressed 
was probably an habitual frequenter 
of the lowest music-halls in London, 
and that it was quite an open 
point whether, properly speaking, 
all that Sir William Vernon Har- 
court had said of him was not 
true. 

Thus the word was delightful 
alike in the universal sweep with 
which it could be flung, in its de- 
liberate and _ essential insolence 
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of purpose, and in its vagueness. 
When, therefore, now Sir Charles 
Dilke, who was immediately after- 
wards a member of the same Gov- 
ernment‘as Sir William Harcourt, 
rakes up these expiring embers of 
partisan warfare, and flings about 
these brands after he has set them 
a-burning, at the very moment 
that he is appealing to those who 
love country rather than party, 
we must, before attempting to 
grapple with his words, have some 
little definition of their meaning. 
Of course, if he means to assert 
that any one who has the misfor- 
tune not to agree in every syllable 
he writes is guilty of all those 
wickednesses which Sir William 
Harcourt declared to be the pecu- 
liar attributes of the Jingo, dis- 
cussion with him is closed. We 
naturally have no special affection, 
on the one hand, for the character 
described by Sir William Harcourt. 
On the other, if we have to choose 
between the part of pouring such 
language upon the heads of those 


who differ from us in opinion and: 


of receiving it, we unhesitatingly 
prefer to be called Jingoes rather 
than to violate all the decencies 
which make fair argument possible. 
But apparently Sir Charles Dilke, 
whilst smacking his lips on almost 
every alternate page over the inso- 
lence which he is able subtly to 
convey in the use of the term 
‘* Jingo,”’ reserving its more offen- 
sive meanings to be only under- 
stood as latent in it, usually means 
by it only the equivalent of chau- 
vinism or gasconade. He express- 
ly says so in one place; but he 
uses the term in so many different 
senses, that it is hard to know 
what the policy he really refers 
to is. 

How it can be that he is “at- 
tacked by the true Jingoes for 
saying that we are still able to 
defend ourselves,’’ we are absolute- 
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ly at a loss to understand. We 
thought that it was the Jingoes 
who used to boast our ships, our 
men, and the like. Nay, in the 
very passage we quoted just now, 
Sir Charles Dilke spoke of the 
‘¢ inflated language of 1878.” 

It is necessary for us, therefore, 
to define our own position, and to 
explain the historical fact which, 
as we allege, Sir Charles Dilke has 
mistaken, regardless of the various 
meanings with which he finds it 
convenient to play in using this 
term. 

Certainly, then, we at all! events 
are not amongst those who think 
that our army or our fleet is 
at this moment so complete in 
its organisation that we either 
now have, or can be said to have 
had in 1878, the men and the 
ships that are needed for the 
defence of our commerce and the 
empire. In the main we heartily 
agree with very much that Sir 
Charles Dilke has said in these 
matters, though we think we shall 
be able to show that he has not 
taken the best course to remedy 
them. 

But when Sir Charles speaks of 
the ‘inflated language of 1878,”’ it 
is tolerably evident that he refers to 
an altogether different matter from 
the silly music-hall ditty which 
produced the name ‘‘ Jingo.”’” He 
manifestly refers to the tone 
adopted in dealing with Russia 
by Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury in the early months of 
that year. Now we assert posi- 
tively what is a matter easily sus- 
ceptible of historical proof, that 
the haughty tone then taken by 
our statesmen was simply founded 
upon absolute knowledge of the 
complete collapse which had at- 
tended the Russian attempt to 
march upon Constantinople. We 
do not for a moment doubt that 
the confession which Sir Charles 
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Dilke now makes that his opposi- 
tion to the policy of that time was 
not founded upon any doubt of 
the patriotism or the importance 
of the object of keeping Russia 
out of Constantinople, but upon a 
belief that we were pretending to 
be able to keep her out when we 
could not have done so, is represent- 
ative not only of the opinion under 
which he himself acted, but that 
of thousands of others throughout 
the country at that time. Lord 
Randolph’s Wolverhampton speech 
is virtually a confession that that 
was his view. The real facts were 
not known out of the Government 
Offices. We have always held 
that, as a piece of party statesman- 
ship, it was a very great mistake 
that steps were not taken to make 
them known. We can well recall 
how, after the meeting of Parlia- 
ment, country members came up 
to town saying, ‘‘ Well, we have 
got peace certainly, but what an 
amount of swagger and bunkum 
there has been beforehand about 
it.” 

There was no swagger and no 
bunkum, if by that is meant any 
threatening to do that which at 
the time we were unable to carry 
out. The Turkish resistance had 
no doubt completely collapsed. 
Without our action, the advance 
force of the Russian army could 
certainly have made its way into 
Constantinople. As certainly the 
force which, with the assistance 
of the Indian troops brought to 
Malta, we could have landed at 
Gallipoli, was enough and more 
than enough to have utterly de- 
feated the feeble remnant of 
Russians who had passed Adrian- 
ople. It does not take a large 
force of well-mounted and well- 
trained cavalry to defeat mount- 
ed men whose horses have ut- 
terly broke down under them, 
and that was actually the condi- 
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tion of every Russian dragoon 
who passed the Balkans. Numeri- 
cally the Russian force beyond 
Adrianople never exceeded 30,000 
men. They were disappearing 
day by day, from exhaustion and 
illness, more rapidly than they 
could be replaced. Of those that 
did reach Adrianople, large num- 
bers arrived by way of Varna. 
That supply would have been cut 
off the moment our fleet entered 
the Black Sea. If there be a fact 
more certain than another in his- 
tory, it is that at that particular 
moment our position was such 
that, at all events till the summer, 
we were able by mere military 
and naval force alone to prohibit 
the advance of Russia upon Con- 
stantinople. In the then condi- 
tion of the Russian army, even 
a Tzar could not venture to keep 
it till the summer, with its sea- 
borne supplies cut off by our fleet, 
and those terrible snow-covered 
roads, blocked with broken wag- 
gons, with dying and dead horses 
and men, as its sole means of being 
fed. Upon a knowledge of these 
facts alike the Tzar and the Eng- 
lish Government acted. 

But they were not understood 
throughout the country in Eng- 
land. To those who were living 
not immediately behind the scenes 
(and we ought to say, what we 
believe Lord Salisbury would now 
declare, that no Government was 
ever better served with informa- 
tion than our own was in those 
days), it appeared incredible that 
we, with all our unreadiness—with 
our little army and our slight prepa- 
ration—could really face the power 
of the Tzar, whose forces even then 
were reputed to be counted by the 
million. 

Englishmen revolted against 
what seemed to them a sham and 
a false pretence. They punished, 
as they always have punished, by 
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their votes, a Government which 
acted honestly in their behalf, but 
acted upon information which they 
did not possess. There is a mazveté 
about Sir Charles Dilke’s admission 
that he at least to this day does not 
know the truth, and that, had he 
known it, he would have been 
bound to appear on the opposite 
side to that which he took in 1880. 
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We can afford to allow him to em- 
ploy what is virtually an algebra- 
ical formula—an unknown vari- 
able—sometimes equated with Sir 
William MHarcourt’s vituperation, 
sometimes chauvinism, sometimes 
panic-mongering to his heart’s con- 
tent, in return for an acknowledg- 
ment at once so important and so 
instructive. 


I. RUSSIA AND ENGLAND. 


Let us now, in regard to Russia 
and to England, and to the ques- 
tion generally of English power, 
draw together the points on which 
we desire to insist in these correc- 
tions of historical inaccuracies. 

We believe, then, that twice 
since the establishment of the 
rule of force in Europe—once at 
the time of its inception, and once 
since then—it has been either the 


duty or the interest of England to 
be ready to intervene on the con- 


tinent of Europe. We believe 
that, in either case, from the most 
peculiar circumstances of the time, 
it would have been possible for us, 
even as our armed forces then were, 
to have intervened with decisive 
effect; but most assuredly not in 
either case without a loss propor- 
tionate in men and money to the 
want of actual readiness for war, 
from which we then and now suffer. 
To what, then, do these experi- 
ences point? Let us_ consider 
what were in either case our points 
of vantage and of weakness. Be- 
yond all doubt, our point of vantage 
in either case consisted in the facil- 
ities of sea transport, and in the 
fact that the points in which alone 
we were interested were easily ac- 
cessible from the sea. In the case 
of Denmark, we believe that the 
fighting power of our fleet could 
have been directly made to tell in 
aid of our land forces. In the 


case of the Russo-Turkish war, the 
enormous facilities supplied by our 
fleet, mercantile as well as war- 
like, for the transport, almost to 
the field of battle itself, of our 
whole available force, would have 
told with incalculable effect. 

We speak grave fact, and speak 
in no chauvinist vein, for which, 
indeed, no one who really knows 
our actual deficiencies at this mo- 
ment has any heart, when we say 
that no other Power in Europe 
could have so guickiv subdued the 
Egyptian revolt as we did in 1882. 
The reason is simple. The force 
that was actually landed in Egypt, 
about 30,000 men, was just suffi- 
cient, not much more than suffi- 
cient, for the task assigned it; 
and we possessed the means— 
thanks to our vast mercantile 
marine and the efficiency of the 
personnel of our navy in such mat- 
ters —of transporting at short 
notice that number of men, and 
the stores required for them on a 
desert march, more easily than 
any other European Power. 

Compare now the case of Russia. 
To any point at which she desires 
to strike, she must, by an_ inex- 
orable necessity, when we are 
opposed to her, convey her troops 
over enormous distances by land. 
By no manner of means, though 
Sir Charles Dilke and Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill exercise all the 
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enius of man, and show a know- 
ledge of the real conditions of 
warfare which, as we shall have 
presently occasion to show, is sin- 
gularly wanting in these papers, 
can either of them, with the rival 
schemes for our military forces 
which they are advertising as con- 
cealed in their respective breast- 
pockets, enable us to compete, in 
point of numbers, with the paper 
millions of the Russian empire. 

But the one advantage we do 
possess, that of transporting, to 
the very point where we want to 
strike, the force we can embark 
in England, is a power the nature 
of which those know best who 
best understand the real condi- 
tions of war. To Sir Charles 
Dilke it seems enough to show 
what forces Russia can collect at 
her depots. He does not under- 
stand how those terrible miles of 
road, over which the loyal Russian 


soldiery, whose heroic readiness to 
die, and whose patriotic and reli- 
gious enthusiasm he has so truly 
and so well described, will stretch 
their limbs, present themselves to 
the minds of any soldier who 


does understand what war is He 
does not see that an army wanting 
altogether alike in an officer and 
in a non-commissioned officer class, 
with habits of peculation engrained 
in those who cater for it, and suf- 
fering always from that disease of 
“Too much Archduke” which 
proved so fatal to it in 1877, enters 
upon any distant campaign under 
disadvantages which no numbers 
at the depots can compensate. 

We cordially and heartily agree 
with Sir Charles Dilke that it is 
needful for us, for the defence of 
the empire, to be able to strike 
blows far from the shores of Eng- 
land. It is only an application 
to our time of that whick, in the 
grandest of the Duke of Welling- 
ton’s despatches, was for ever in- 
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sisted on, that the true principle 
for an English patriot is not to 
make preparation for fighting an 
enemy at home — though in its 
measure that too is needful—but 
to strike blows abroad which shall 
keep the shores of England sacred 
from invasion. In all reason, 
then, where is the weakness of 
our enemy at which we ought to 
strike? Where is the special 
strength which we ought to «e- 
velop? 

We have given _ illustrations 
which supply the answer. We 
were not ready, as we ought to 
have been, to land at once, and in 
effective ‘fighting trim, upon the 
shores of Denmark, the force 
which, properly equipped and 
ready for war, would have pricked 
the bladder of the apparent strength 
which in February 1864 inaugu- 
rated the reign of force in Europe. 
We were much more ready in 1877, 
but we were not as ready as we 
ought to have been. 

In each of those cases, and in 
1882, exceptional opportunities— 
in the latter case, brilliantly seized 
and taken advantage of—would 
have enabled or did enable us to 
use our real power. But we can- 
not hope to have such opportuni- 
ties in such form so presented to 
us as that, no matter how careless 
we are, we can act against armed 
nations, whilst we, secure in our 
island home, trust to the free ser- 
vice of our—we thank Sir Charles 
Dilke for so boldly asserting it— 
really warlike people. Not all the 
militia, not all the guns, not all 
the officers, with which he would 
supply us, will serve our need for 
the precise purpose which he has 
well shown that we need. Of the 
ultimate and essential power of 
England, if only time be granted 
her to develop it, no one, as Sir 
Charles Dilke himself asserts, has 
any doubt. What is doubtful is 
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what she can do in the first few 
weeks and months of a modern 
war, and, as he has well shown, 
that is the time on which now the 
fatal issues hang. But no mercan- 
tile marine, not even our own, can 
in the first few weeks of war trans- 
port to a hostile shore AN ARMY 
reckoned by the hundred thou- 
sand, even if we possessed such a 
force. Perhaps in a month or two 
the transport of 200,000 ARMED 
MEN, if all our vast mercantile 
resources were strained to the ut- 
most, and everything sacrificed 
to it, might be possible. But 
200,000 men are not anarmy. If 
we have afoot a force of something 
like 70,000 men, complete in all 
its arms, and actually ready to 
take the field, that represents 
pretty nearly the limit of the power 
‘with which we could, under any 
circumstances, strike our blow. 
Not if we were to submit to all 
the strain of universal service 
under which the Continent is 
groaning; not though we spent 
upon our army all the milliards 
which Germany wrung from France, 
which she has employed for mili- 
tary service, forgotten as they have 
been alike by Sir Charles Dilke 
and Lord Randolph Churchill; 
not though we spent those yet 
vaster sums of the extraordinary 
budgets of France which, while 
they have heaped debt upon her, 
have created and armed her forti- 
fications, and are quietly left out 
of the account of these most accu- 
rate financiers and would-be eco- 
nomical army reformers,—not so, 
or by any other means that they 
can devise, will England be made 
so ready to meet the special needs 
of her position, as by four simple 
means. First, by having her fleet 
actually able to perform the duties 
of guarding by effective offensive 
strokes the vast commerce—more 
than double as it is of the whole 
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carrying trade of the world outside 
of Greater Britain—the guardian- 
ship of which entails upon that 
fleet such duties as fall to the 
lot of no other navies, not of all 
the combined navies of the world 
besides. Secondly, by completing 
the armament and garrisoning of 
her home fortresses and foreign 
coaling-stations, so that, possessed 
as we are of the most important 
points of vantage for a steam navy 
throughout the world, we may be 
able to utilise them to give power 
to our own fleet, instead of finding 
them turned to the destruction of 
our commerce. Thirdly, by com- 
pleting, in absolute security under 
our own control, our telegraphic 
communication with our distant 
dependencies and _ outlying forts. 
Lastly, by having at home an 
effective army actually ready at 
any moment to be made com- 
plete; of such strength as a mer- 
cantile marine like ours can sud- 
denly and rapidly ship, with all its 
stores, with all its needed land 
transport, and can deliver 7” an 
unknown direction—supported at 
home by such a force of volunteers 
and militia as will, when actual 
invasion threatens, in the sense in 
which it did in 1805, enable the 
whole body together to take the 
field, and, when it does not, will 
enable the active army to be em- 
ployed for the defence of the em- 
pire and the fulfilment of national 
obligation. 

Of the two 


politicians 
who are anxious to return to po- 
litical power, by announcing that 


rival 


they have each discovered the 
philosopher’s stone — Parr’s Life 
Pills for our army and the Elixir 
of Life for the nation—but that 
the patient must be absolutely sub- 
mitted to their hands before they 
will announce their discoveries, 
neither of them inspires us with 
confidence from the circumstances 
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under which their announcements 
are made In the first place, what 
is it that they bothdeclare? There 
is one nation in the world, and 
one only, which, in consequence of 
its political system, has hitherto 
submitted the management of its 
military and naval affairs to such 
as they are—to politicians bidding 
for place. In every other nation 
of the world the administration of 
naval and military affairs has been 
left to experts. The motive as- 
signed has been a simple one. No 
one supposed that soldiers or sail- 
ors could not, better than politi- 
cians, determine what would be 
most effective for war by land or 
sea. But—so we have been always 
taught—the control of the House 
of Commons over the money was 
necessary,-to ensure that it was not 
misapplied or wasted. Here sud- 
denly from the ranks of the bidders 
for place step out two men, who de- 
clare that the whole system has, 
as a matter of mere economy, ab- 
solutely broken down. They both 
declare that those reckless coun- 
tries—-Germany and _ France — 
which have left the disbursement 
of the money and almost the deter- 
mination of its amount to soldiers, 
and to soldiers only, have been 
served by them so economically 
that, for less money than we spend, 
they have secured results with 
which ours cannot for one mo- 
ment be compared. We shall ex- 
amine this question more thorough- 
ly in our next article; but we have 
here to remark that, apart alto- 
gether from the palpable absurd- 
ity of comparing two countriés 
which take their men by compul- 
sion, with a country which pays in 
the dearest market in the world at 
the market rate, these gentlemen 
have, as we hinted above, directly 


miscalculated the expenditure of 
France and Germany by millions. 
Lord Randolph has certainly done 
it more recklessly and openly than 
Sir Charles Dilke. There is just 
the difference between them of a 
suggestio falst as against a suppres- 
sio vert. Lord Randolph, though 
in another part of his speech he 
shows that he knows what huge 
sums France has borrowed of late 
years, yet tells the men of Wolver- 
hampton that, in comparing the 
ordinary expenditure of France 
and England, the complete arma- 
ment of the German and French 
fortresses is to be compared with 
the deficiencies of ours.' Does he 
or does he not know how much of 
that huge debt, which has rolled 
up since the war of 1870, has been 
expended on placing the fortifica- 
tions and armament of France on 
a proper footing? Furthermore, 
we charge both of them with hav- 
ing absolutely ignored the extent 
and nature of the work which our 
fleet has to do; and we refuse to 
place confidence in financiers who 
begin by showing that they cannot 
make estimates of expenditure 
without errors in the millions, 
while they at the same time show 
that they do not understand in 
the least what the nature of the 
task they have to undertake is. 
As to the actual condition of our 
armament, we at all events have 
no reason to complain that Lord 
Randolph should begin shouting 
from the house-tops those truths 
which we ventured two years ago 
to speak in the ears of all our 
readers.2 We have the gravest 
possible objection to the violence of 
his exaggerations—not because we 
think the attention of the country 
can be too forcibly directed to the 
evils which exist, but because dur- 





1 «Times’ report, June 4, 1887, of speech at Wolverhampton. 
2 « Blackwood,’ May 1885,—“ Why have we no Proper Armament?” 
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ing the two years which have passed 
since our article appeared, we have 
seen with disgust how the real 
dangers of our position have been 
obscured from men’s eyes by the 
silly personalities and the violence 
of the imputations of personal cor- 
ruption which, breaking in the 
hands of their authors, have, as it 
seems to us, to no small extent mis- 
led Sir James Stephen’s Commis- 
sion. Admirable as the service 
which the report of that Commis- 
sion has rendered us is, the natural 
reaction against slander has pre- 
vented it exposing all the evils we 
could have wished laid bare, and 
has, in at least one instance, given 
quasi judicial sanction to a mode 
of action which seems to us con- 
trary to the first principles of 
human justice. 

But why is it that both these 
gentlemen select the present mo- 
ment to bring before the public 
these defects of our condition? 
From whom was it that Lord 
Randolph Churchill learnt all these 
weaknesses of our condition which 
need to be remedied ? ‘The answer 
is simple enough. It is because 
for the first time a Cabinet has 
courageously faced them. Because 
his colleagues laid before him these 
absolute necessities of our con- 
dition, and proposed to remedy 
them. Above all, because one 
quiet, business-like, silent man, the 
present leader of the House of Com- 
mons, has insisted in office and out 
of office upon the all-importance 
of actually and effectively placing 
our coaling-stations in a condition 
which will enable our fleet to rely 
upon them, instead of having to 
defendthem. As General Bracken- 
bury explained, in behalf of the 
Secretary of State, to the United 
Service Institution, more effective 
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steps have been taken within the 
time of Mr Smith’s tenure of the 
War Office than during any pre- 
ceding period, to arrange, as far as 
can be done on our present ex- 
penditure, for carrying out those 
reforms which we have laid down 
as essential for developing to the 
full our real power. They are 
steps only: but steps have been 
taken towards providing that we 
shall have garrisons available for 
our home fortresses, and for our 
coaling-stations, and above ll, 
for making it possible for us to 
strike for the defence of the em- 
pire, by having ready as an army 
two corps and an effective cavalry 
division available to go anywhere 
and do anything. That scheme 
has not been fully carried out, and 
cannot be fully carried ‘out till all 
parties in the state are agreed as 
to what is necessary. Why has 
it not gone further as yet? Sir 
Charles Dilke has supplied the 
answer —‘‘ The recent fit of econo- 
my promoted by Lord Randolph 
Churchill.’”’ That has not, indeed, 
acted in the way he has assumed. 
It has not induced the Cabinet to 
make reductions of their estimates. 
We must confess that a Cabinet 
placed in so critical a position as 
the present one was at the mo- 
ment of Lord Randolph’s escapade, 
seems to us to have displayed a 
patriotic courage rare in our times, 
and to observe from a Radical 
who is specially anxious to appeal 
to those who cast aside personal 
and partisan feeling, somewhat 
better treatment than Sir Charles 
Dilke gives them in his mode of 
dealing with Lord Randolph’s 
boasted economy. Otherwise we 
have nothing to object to in the 
following argument: ‘‘ With a 
still weaker Government, a Chan- 








1 See General Brackenbury’s speech 
issued. 
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cellor of the Exchequer of equal 
boldness might on this principle 
claim credit for saving the whole 
amount of the army and navy ex- 
penditure of the country. He 
would indeed possibly be borne in 
triumph for it, although also pos- 
sibly afterwards hanged when the 
country found that he had been 
wrong in his calculations.’”’—(P. 
796, June‘ Fortnightly.’) Neither 
have we any objection to the 
statement, that some of the re- 
velations recently made would 
‘‘justify the hanging of a few 
ex-Secretaries of State for War”’ 
(p. 806). 

But, in fact, the unfortunate 
effect of Lord Randolph’s ac- 
tion has been this: instead of 
boldly asking for all that was 
required to make our two corps 
and our cavalry division actually 
available for fighting in England, 
or for transfer abroad, and for 
furnishing the garrison artillery- 
men, who are sorely needed to 
make our fortresses of any use, the 
order has gone forth that, at present 
at all events, only so much should 
be done as could be managed by 
robbing Peter to pay Paul. The 
absolute necessity, if our troops 
are to be able to fight at all, of 
having ammunition columns for 
such artillery and infantry as we 
do send into the field, has unfor- 
tunately, owing to the fact that 
the estimates could not be in- 
creased, led to a reduction in the 
artillery. The particular neces- 
sities which it is now proposed 
to provide are precisely those, 
many of them named by Sir 
Charles Dilke, which are required 
to enable us to take advantage 
of our volunteers and militia in 
making secure our fortresses, in 
providing generally for their co- 
operation with an effective army 
in the field, and for enabling such 
an army as we could at once trans- 


port from England to act immedi- 
ately on being landed. 

Much undoubtedly remains to 
be done, but, for our own part, we 
heartily echo the words in which 
the Earl of Wemyss, for years the 
most energetic protestant against 
the neglect of those very measures 
which are at least now officially 
proposed, declared General Brack- 
enbury’s speech to be the most 
important, and, on the whole, com- 
forting statement that has been 
made in our time. Money has 
undoubtedly been wasted in the 
past. Sir James Fitz - James 
Stephen’s Commission has shown 
how and why it has been wasted. 
Unfortunately, a perusal of that 
report does not tend to confirm 
Lord Randolph’s allegation that 
the condition of the House of 
Commons, the strife of parties, 
and the supremacy of talkers, or 
of men who are political partisans 
first and administrators  after- 
wards, has not been the chief 
cause of the evil. 

But the moment when, in a 
quiet business-like way and for 
the first time, the real difficulties 
have at least been fairly acknow- 
ledged, is not the one for throwing 
in the face of the present men the 
crimes of their predecessors. We 
heartily wish to see the whole 
question referred to that authori- 
tative body, independent of party, 
for which Sir Charles Dilke and 
Lord Wolseley alike ask. Such a 
body must first determine the true 
meaning of the preamble of the 
Army Act—that is, how ‘‘ the pos- 
sessions of her Majesty’s crown ’’ 
are to be defended. We believe 
that they would find that the very 
small reduction in the total force of 
our field-guns, horse-artillery, and 
field-artillery together is not, as 
Sir Charles Dilke has averred, dan- 
gerous as a symptom, but that it 
is a part, however unfortunate a 
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part, of a response to the earnest 
instances of those who have been 
for years pressing for genuine 
efficiency. But we are bound to 
admit that when we talk of gen- 
uine efficiency, we cannot accept 
Sir Charles Dilke’s mode of deter- 
mining what efficiency is. 

It happens that the particular 
occasion on which General Brack- 
enbury’s speech was delivered will 
enable us to show one instance— 
we shall take another as conclu- 
sive before we have done—of the 
degree to which Sir Charles Dilke 
is to be depended on as a military 
authority, or rather as capable by 
his ifse dixit of erecting into de- 
cisive military authorities certain 
people carefully kept behind the 
veil, to whom he constantly refers 
as the exponents of true military 
wisdom. 


“ The volunteers,” says Sir Charles, 
“however useful they may be as gar- 
rison artillery, will never be able in 
large numbers to manage field-artil- 
lery.”—(P. 807.) 

And again :— 

“Sir Edward Hamley, indeed, has 
suggested that it is a positive advan- 
tage to this country, that while the 
force which will attack us will, by 
the nature of things, be provided only 
with field-artiilery, our defending 
force will be supplied with guns of 
position—that is, with guns of heavier 
weight; as though a small trained 
army, making a dash on London, 
would be likely to advance directly 
upon intrenched positions, armed 
with heavy guns, when it could so 
easily march into London by twenty 
other different routes.” —(P. 807.) 


We should have thought that a 
soldier who has devoted his life to 
the subject of strategy, the author 
of the greatest book on that matter 
in the English language, speaking 
about his own arm of the service, 
might have been treated with a 
little more respect than this. Sir 
Charles Dilke evidently does not 
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know his man. He is himself a 
clever writer and a clever politi- 
cian. But cleverer writers, some of 
the greatest whom our times have 
seen, have before now cowered 
before the lash he has _ provoked. 
Abler politicians than he have 
winced when Sir Edward’s pen has 
been employed to expose sentences 
not quite so silly as this. 

Sir Charles talks about Jomini, 
but he evidently has never heard 
that, though big guns are ugly 
customers, there are such things as 
what are known to soldiers as ‘‘ at- 
tractive positions,’’ in which big 
guns call a hostile army towards 
them with more subtly winning 
voice than any siren singing from 
her rocks. The Russian army 
found that out when, willy-nilly, 
Plevna had to be tackled. 

Most assuredly, ‘‘ guns of posi- 
tion”’ will not supply the place of 
highly mobile field-artillery, but 
yet there are few armies that 
would not rejoice in their aid if 
they could procure them in such 
numbers as we can obtain for 
English service by the aid of the 
volunteers. Not rarely their effect 
would be absolutely decisive. 

As we have hinted, the discus- 
sion at the United Service Insti- 
tution, at which General Bracken- 
bury was authorised to explain the 
scheme which Mr W. H. Smith 
had approved and Mr Stanhope has 
accepted from him, was devoted to 
the discussion of this very subject 
of volunteer field-artillery. 

General Brackenbury, himself 
one of the most distinguished of 
living English artillery officers, 
pointed out the absence of any 
artillery to support our militia 
and volunteer infantry. Sir 
Charles Dilke has mentioned it 
in these words: ‘‘ This country, in 
the event of invasion, would put 
some 300,000 militia and volun- 
teer infantry in line; and in order 
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to feel secure with such a force, we 
ought, according to the ordinary 
rules of war, to have goo properly 
worked guns at home.’’? 

General Brackenbury, it is true, 
did not talk about ‘‘the ordinary 
rules of war.’’ It is an expression 
which trained soldiers are rather 
apt to avoid, because war knows 
few ‘‘rules,’’ though many princi- 
ples; and further, both alike are 
apt to vary in their application, 
according to circumstances and the 
nature of the country in which 
war is carried on. Again, few 
soldiers who have ever carefully 
and practically considered the 
question of the defence of Eng- 
land can fail to be aware that the 
nature of the country restricts and 
modifies the ordinary use of ar- 
tillery in a very marked degree. 
Further, as large numbers of the 
volunteers would be required for 
garrison work, he puts our active 
field-army for home defence at 


130,000 infantry, besides the two 
corps and cavalry division, so that 
the deficiency in field-guns would 


be 390—not goo. But he asked 
whether any possible augmentation 
of so expensive an arm as the royal 
artillery or royal horse-artillery, 
that the country could be expect- 
ed to grant, would supply this 
deficiency. We confess to some 
curiosity for a sight of that most 
economical budget of Sir Charles 
Dilke’s, which, in addition to sup- 
plying all that we at present have 
and an army of Continental size 
ready to be transported by sea at 
a moment’s notice, is to furnish us 
with an augmentation of goo royal 
artillery field-guns. These will, 
of course, consist chiefly of horse- 
artillery on Sir Charles’s prin- 
ciples. 

But meantime, till we are fur- 
nished either by Sir Charles Dilke 
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or Lord Randolph with the rival 
philosophers’ stones which are thus 
to coin gold for us, we are content 
to accept the authority of Sir E. 
Hamley and General Brackenbury. 
At this meeting other very able 
artillery officers confessed that, 
having had to overcome great pre- 
judices in that matter, they had, 
from actual trial and experience 
of the working of volunteer field- 
artillery, come to the absolute con- 
viction that it could be made most 
efficient. We believe, then, that 
the decision of the Government is 
a sound one, that they will reverse 
the policy of their predecessors and 
do their utmost to encourage the 
development of volunteer heavy 
field-artillery. We should have 
thought that a man so anxious as 
Sir Charles Dilke to appeal to those 
who cast aside ‘‘ personal ’’—we 
presume, therefore, professional— 
prejudice, might have guessed who 
are likely to be given at this 
moment the best advice,—three 
such artillery officers as Sir Ed- 
ward Hamley, General Bracken- 
bury, and Colonel Shakespeare, or 
those who think that there is 
nothing like leather, and tbat vol- 
unteers must be warned off the 
sacred field of the royal artillery. 
We do believe that the one 
danger lies in that terrible Ord- 
nance Department which has a 
tendency to gather into its bosom 
every form of artillery prejudice, 
chiefly because it lavishes its hon- 
ours on those who have never seen 
war. It will need close watching 
to prevent its wrecking the volun- 
teer artillery by supplying them 
with obsolete weapons, just as it 
has wrecked the in all other re- 
spects excellent scheme for the 
defence of King George’s Sound, 
which has excited the wrath of 
both the vendors of patent medi- 





1 Fortnightly Review, June, p. 806. 
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cines alike, by proposing to supply 
the colonists, as Lord Randolph 
truly says, ‘‘with a number of 
obsolete, old iron muzzle-loading 
guns.”’ 

Before leaving this question 
of the artillery, we may as well 
note the absolute recklessness 
with which, so far as English 
officers are concerned, Sir Charles 
Dilke goes out of his way to enlist 
against him those whom most Eng- 
lishmen look upon as of some 
weight, as English soldiers go, in 
matters of practical war. Again 
and again he alleges that Lord 
Wolseley was positively in favour 
of the reduction of the horse-ar- 
tillery fer se, speaking of it as 
the ‘‘theatrical’’ element in war. 
Now, a reference to Lord Wolse- 
ley’s speech shows that in it 
the horse-artillery were not men- 
tioned. It was a purely gratui- 


tous assumption that in speaking 


of the ‘‘ theatrical’ element he re- 
ferred to the recent reduction of 
that arm. We have reason to 
know that, in Sir Charles Dilke’s 
behalf, Lord Wolseley’s attention 
was called to Sir Charles’s state- 
ment, and that he replied, not 
only that he had not said anything 
whatever of the kind, but that he 
was thinking of altogether other 
matters ; and that he added,—‘‘ No 
one regrets more than I do the 
reduction of the horse-artillery ; 
but as we had to choose between 
keeping guns we could not use, 
and supplying, by their disestab- 
lishment, what was _ indispensa- 
ble to make the army we can 
use as a whole effective, we had 


very reluctantly to dispense with 


them.”’ 

Sir Charles’s attention was drawn 
to the substance of these state- 
ments prior to the publication of 
the recent article; yet he retained 
the words in inverted commas, as 
though Lord Wolseley had actually 
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spoken of the ‘theatrical horse- 
artillery.”’ 

- Strangely enough, Sir Charles 
Dilke, though without quoting it, 
refers to that very speech made 
casually at the United Service In- 
stitution which was the cause, as 
Lord Randolph tells us, of his 
great attack at Wolverhampton. 
We should have thought that the 
following passage, which excited 
the wrath of Lord Randolph, though 
we may remark that it is almost 
exactly corroborated by Sir James 
Fitz-James Stephen’s Commission, 
would have shown Sir Charles both 
that his statement that the two 
corps are only designed for home 
service, and that Lord Wolseley 
rejoiced, Jer se, in the reduction of 
the horse-artillery, were scarcely 
accurate :— 


“The necessity of guns could be 
shown, and advice might be given on 
all hands that proper org anisation 
would need corps of cyclists, and other 
things ; but he should like those who 
suggested these things to have to go 
before the Secretary of State for War 
with their views; then they would 
get the answers as to why these things 
were not adopted. Why, even the 
state of our forts at home and abroad, 
owing to neglect, was most discredit- 
able to the nation, and to every one 
responsible. When the facts were 
laid before the authorities, it did not 
matter whether it was a question of 
guns, of repairs to forts, or the pro- 
vision of new facilities of communica- 
tion or anything else, the same process 
went on. First, there was a large 
expenditure of pens and ink on the 
part of some, and of patience on the 
part of others. One gentleman would 
write a minute upon any subject to 
a gentleman, his friend, in the next 
room, and after the repetition of this 
process, the matter would at last get 
to the hands of the Secretary of State 
for War, who, advised by his finan- 
cial friends, at once told the army 
advisers that there were no funds. 
If the army authorities asked for re- 
quisites for the army, they were told 
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that they must ‘economise’ in some 
way to get them. If machine guns 
were asked for, then the reply came 
that the fighting men must be re- 
duced, or, under the same conditions, 
carts and horses, which were necessary 
for any army, would be supplied. / 
the country went on longer in this way" 
—knocking off cavalry and artillery 
whenever increased expenditure was 
required—the army would soon be 
reduced to two men anda boy. There 
had been an earnest endeavour made 
on the part of the army authorities, 
as all connected with the army knew, 
to organise a force which might, from 
necessity, have to be sent abroad— 
two army corps and one cavalry divi- 
sion. So far as the men were con- 
cerned, he was justified ir saying that 
the men could be got ready to be put 
on board the ships before the ships 
could be got ready, and the nation 
could thus be defended from an enemy 
by striking that enemy elsewhere. 
But it was of no use talking of the 
necessity of providing novelties like 
telegraphs when the army had not 
even stores or transports.” 


Sir Charles has endeavoured 
to pour cold water on the efforts 
at present being made to pro- 
duce an effective force of two 
army corps and a cavalry divi- 
sion, by referring constantly to 
what, quoting Mr Stanhope, he 
calls the ** abortive scheme of eight 
army corps.’” We confess that we 
regret the phrase. The author of 
that scheme, now dead many years, 
was a soldier of first-rate ability, 
who did very great service to the 
English army, and we have a dis- 
like to the process of kicking dead 
lions. But the scheme, such as it 
was, was never intended to do more 
than expose the weaknesses of 
our condition. When Sir Charles 
says that ‘‘the defence made for 
the reduction of the horse-artillery 
has revealed that, for all practical 
purposes, we may be said to have 
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no artillery for the volunteer and 
militia infantry,”’ it is clear that he 
hus never looked at that scheme. 
Each ‘‘army corps’’ was shown 
as it would be for peace service, 
with blanks at every point where 
deficiencies existed. If members 
of Parliament like Sir Charles 
Dilke neglected to look at it, and 
therefore did not take the hint or 
ask any questions about it, what 
becomes of Lord Randolph’s con- 
tention, that the House of Com- 
mons is nuwise to blame for our 
present condition ? 

The work, f which Mr Hardy 
spoke, on railways and the like, 
and though 
changes in the units of the army 
involve some corrections in it now, 
the substance of it remains avail- 
able, and is habitually used by all 
staff officers trained during the 
last ten years in the consideration 
of railway schemes and such mat- 
ters. The work that is now being 
done is of an altogether different 
kind, and no one would more re- 
joice to see it worked out than the 
author of that old scheme, though 
he would be perhaps amused to 
find that shafts aimed at his ‘‘ abor- 
tive’’ effort have tended to rebound 
against the very different and most 
important scheme of today, to 
which he would have looked for- 
ward as to a promised land he was 
not permitted to see. 

So far, then, as our own imme- 
diate offensive strength against 
Russia is concerned, we hold that 
it depends first on our navy; and 
secordly, upon our being able to 
prepare for instant action as large 
a force as we can promptly ship 
from our ports. We ought at 
least, in the first instance, to work 
up to the standard at which the 
Government is now aiming: that 





1 The italics are ours. It will be seen that they directly refer to and deplore 
the conditions which have caused the reduction of the artillery. 
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of putting two army corps and a 
cavalry division into a condition 
for effective action abroad, the 
only true and proper defence of 
our empire. We , believe firmly 
that no German military authority 
would look upon the power we 
should so possess as the equivalent 
only of the force of Roumania, as 
Sir Charles Dilke declares. The 
Roumanian army in the field may 
be considerably larger than two 
corps @armée and a cavalry divi- 
sion. It is one thing to have such 
a force on land; it is another 
thing to be able to deliver with it 
a blow in any direction we choose, 
while we also possess the command 
of the sea. It is almost certain 
that we shall never have to enter 
into any quarrel in which we 
cannot obtain allies, to whom the 
command of the sea, such a force 
so capable of movement, and the 
financial support of England, 
would be of priceless value. If 
Germany, as Sir Charles Dilke 
alleges, recently advised Austria 
to reject our alliance, we think we 
can tell him the reason. In 1882 
Germany took the greatest pains 
to ascertain precisely what power 
we had shown in Egypt. A very 
short inquiry enabled Major von 
Hagenau, the Commissioner with 
our army, to ascertain that the 
force which captured Cairo was 
not, in the European sense, a 
mobile army at all, and that, but 
for the seizure of the railway and 
canal, transport would for it have 
been an insuperable difficulty. If 
Major von Hagenau had _ been 
able to record the fact that, 
apart from the force which we 
brought from India, which was in 
all respects fit to take the field, 
we had had a really mobile army 
of two corps d’armée and a cav- 
alry division capable of being 
transported at a moment’s notice 
anywhere, his view of the ques- 


tion would have been a very dif- 
ferent one. 

But in order that such a force, 
able to serve as a nucleus for allies, 
may also be able to strike effec- 
tively, it is essential to us that 
entry should be possible for us 
into the Black Sea, as well as 
into the Baltic. We shall endea- 
vour in our third article to show 
that the nature of the alliances 
which it is to our advantage to 
form is of such a kind that if we 
do not restrict ourselves to the 
defence of India, but meet Russian 
aggression where other Powers 
have an interest in resisting it, we 
place ourselves on a footing of 
vantage which we almost absolutely 
lose if we restrict ourselves to the 
defence of India. In India itself 
our whole advantage lies in forcing 
Russia to act as far from her base 
as possible, and in striking her line 
of communications through Persia, 
as has been admirably pointed out 
in these columns by Colonel Mal- 
leson. To announce beforehand 
that we restrict aggression to an 
attack upon Vladivostock, is to 
abandon the most effective part of 
our special strength—the uncer- 
tainty of the direction of our blow. 

It is rather remarkable that 
in speaking of Vladivostock Sir 
Charles Dilke has not drawn at- 
tention to the essentially offensive 
purpose with which Russia is 
strengthening her fleet at that 
point. Yet it is no secret that 
had war with Russia broken out a 
few years ago, it was her purpose 
to have struck thence directly upon 
our Australian colonies, and that 
the knowledge of that fact has 
been the great motive which has 
led our colonists to set seriously to 
work to arm and prepare them- 
selves. It may, no doubt, on that 
account, be necessary that one of 
our earliest blows should be struck 
at Vladivostock. 
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We by no means desire to under- 
rate the danger of Russian power, 
and of the steady purpose with 
which she pursues her aims against 
us. The danger with which Russia 
menaces us is her steady progress 
towards our Indian frontier, ex- 
tending her dominion over tribes 
at such a distance from us that 
we cannot with advantage to our- 
selves reach her during her pro- 
gress; while yet she is continually 
more and more able to employ 
those tribes in harassing us. She 
can so, almost without effort, entail 
costly expenditure upon us. There- 
fore it appears to be our true pol- 
icy to forbid her advance, and to 
enforce that prohibition by attack- 
ing her where we can get at her. 
We can only do this by European 
action, to which we contribute our 
legitimate share. Hence it becomes 
of the greatest importance to judge 
what the real character of the Rus- 
sian army is, and whether it is, as 
Sir Charles Dilke has alleged, so 
overwhelmingly powerful in Eu- 
rope that, even with such allies as 
will be glad to join us in the task 
of opposing it, we have reason to 
fear the issue. 

The Russian infantry undoubt- 
edly has those characteristics of 
which Sir Charles Dilke has spoken. 
The men are ready to die silently 
and without troublesome inquiries 
as to what they are ordered to do. 
As long as it was possible to form 
masses of them into great columns, 
and to push them forward, regard- 
less of loss of life, into the field 
of battle, the power of their ob- 
stinate heroism and of their num- 
bers was enormous. But the ef- 
fects of the breech-loader on the 
character of modern fighting had 
been felt by all Europe eleven long 
years before the ‘Turkish war. 
Russian officers had realised them 
as fully as others ; and it was only 
the absolute impossibility of hand- 
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ling the men under the fixed con- 
ditions of modern war, that obliged 
them to sacrifice life with ‘such 
melancholy results as attended the 
attempt of 1877—78 upon Constan- 
tinople. The national character- 
istics of the Russian peasantry 
have not changed. The conditions 
of Russian life, and the absence 
of the men who could intelligently 
lead them in the subordinate ranks, 
is a fact as marked as ever. All 
military observers who look below 
the surface note it now as much 
as then. These factors in the esti- 
mate are absolutely ignored by 
Sir Charles Dilke. 

Strangely enough, he seems, in 
relation to the cavalry, to have 
awakened to the fact that we are 
in a period of war when the breech- 
loader counts for something. He 
is so affected by it, that he pro- 
pounds a theory that cavalry can 
now only act in war, without 
being destroyed, by adopting the 
method which the Tzar has chosen 
for his Cossacks. The Russian 
cavalry of all classes have recently 
been converted into a sort of imi- 
tation of the mounted rifles who 
constituted the cavalry of the 
American war. The Cossacks are 
not trained infantry soldiers, in 
any sense of the term. They are 
not men accustomed from child- 
hood to the use of rifles, as were 
the American marksmen. They 
are as unlike highly effective 
mounted infantry as it is possible 
for men to be. Yet Sir Charles 
would impress on his readers 
the belief that there is no kind of 
doubt as to their superiority to all 
cavalry which trusts chiefly to the 
proper weapon of the true cavalry 
soldier—the arme blanche. There 
is no country in Europe from 


which decisive authority may not . 


be quoted against him on the other 
side. 
In the year 1882, Von Moltke’s 
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opinion, and that of the German 
military leaders generally, was de- 
cisively expressed on the subject, in 
consequence of the publication of a 
book declaring that the day of cav- 
alry was over, and that the sooner 
armies got rid of ‘‘this lumber”’ 
the better. Von Moltke in that 
year, in a letter which may be 
read in the ‘Revue Militaire de 
l’Etranger,’ pronounced a strong 
opinion that only the want of 
more perfect handling prevented 
the German cavalry, during the 
1870 campaign, from producing 
even greater results on the field 
of battle than they actually did, 
great as those results were. ‘The 
Germans continually, at their 
manceuvres, practise their cavalry 
in surprise charges with the arme 
blanche. 

As to the Austrian opinion, no 
military reader in any nation of 
Europe shares that profound con- 
tempt for the Archduke Albrecht 
which is expressed by Sir Charles 
Dilke, when he says that the Aus- 
trians have now no great leaders. 
Most soldiers look upon Albrecht 
as a very skilful leader indeed, 
and would trust his opinion on 
a point of this kind rather than 
that of almost any man in Europe. 
Now it happens that quite recent- 
ly the Archduke has expressed his 
conviction that the change which 
has been made in the Russian cav- 
alry has almost absolutely ruined 
its efficiency. The Austrian cav- 
alry leaders—and they are among 
the best in Europe—all take that 
view, and would like few things so 
well as to lead their men against 
those motley riding footmen, who 
are neither, in any shape, fish, 
flesh, nor good red-herring. 

French opinion, whether as ex- 
pressed in the masterly papers 
which have appeared in their 
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‘¢ conferences,’’ in the ‘ Revue Mil- 
itaire,’ and in the ‘Journal des 
Sciences Militaires,’ or as shown 
by their actual cavalry training, is 
absolutely on the same side. 

But the most effective exposure 
of all of the weaknesses of the pres- 
ent Russian cavalry has come from 
a Russian pen. Few sounder or 
more able papers on the modern 
service of cavalry have ever been 
written than that by Colonel 
Baikov, which has been rendered 
available for general reading by an 
excellent translation in a recent 
number of the ‘Revue Militaire 
de l’Etranger.’! 

Colonel Baikov shows that not 
only is the present system abso- 
lutely contrary to all sound prin- 
ciple, but that it is hopelessly 
unsuited to the habits and tradi- 
tions of the Russian cavalry itself. 
Further, he takes the history of 
the use of the Russian cavalry 
during the 1877-1878 campaign, 
and declares that they were then 
employed chiefly in service on foot ; 
so used, he declares, that ¢hey were 
not able even to stop convoys. He 
declares that they expended, with- 
out producing an effect, a million 
and a quarter of cartridges. 

On one notable occasion a picked 
body of them, selected expressly 
because of their supposed shooting 
quality, were despatched with or- 
ders to stop a particular convoy in 
the neighbourhood of Plevna. Hav- 
ing reached a point as near as it 
was thought desirable for them to 
move as a mounted corps, they left 
their horses behind them and ad- 
vanced to attack, only to be driven 
off by a small party of Turkish 
soldiery, without doing the latter 
any damage whatever. Colonel 
Baikov shows further that all the 
recent changes have tended to ag- 
gravate these defects. 
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Yet this is the cavalry of which 
Sir Charles Dilke tells us that it is 
the only mounted force in Europe 
adapted to the modern conditions 
of war! 

It is on data like these that he 
determines the power in Europe 
of the Russian army and its rela- 
tive condition as compared with 
the armies of Austria and Ger- 
many. 

So sure is he of his facts, that he 
is convinced that this cavalry force 
alone will sweep away the feeble 
resistance of the Austrians, and 
render their mobilisation impos- 
sible. So overwhelming is the 
force of Russia, that it is useless 
for us to attempt to rely upon 
such feeble reeds as any of the 
other Continental armies; and 
therefore, such is the logical con- 
clusion, we had better fight this 
gigantic Power alone on our own 
resources, and, having warned her 
where we intend to attack her, 
prepare at home our future expe- 
dition against Vladivostock by a 
system almost entirely dependent 
on a developed militia. 

We certainly do not deny the 
numerical force of the Russian 
artillery. But artillery is an arm 
exceptionally difficult to send in 
vast masses great distances from 
home, over difficult country, and 
to keep supplied with the forage 
and the ammunition it needs. If 
our points of attack are well 
chosen, however great may be the 
numbers of the Russian artillery 
at home, on the field of battle we 
ought not to meet with them in 
overwhelming force. They cer- 
tainly in 1877 did not do much to 
prepare the way for the assaults 
of their infantry. 

We do not propose to follow 
Sir Charles Dilke into a numerical 
comparison between the depot 
forces of Russia and our own. 
For the reasons we have alleged, 
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the comparison appears to us to 
be absolutely futile. It is, as Bis- 
marck long since said, a question, 
when the comparison is so made, 
of a contest between an elephant 
and a whale. There is, however, 
one element in our strength which 
neither we nor Russia can safely 
ignore. Sir Lepel Griffin has lately. 
spoken, with an authority almost 
beyond dispute, of the zeal with 
which the feudatory princes of 
India would aid us to resist a 
transfer of authority in the East 
from us to Russia. That is a 
point on which we cannot now 
dwell at length, but it is an ele- 
ment in the question not to be 
ignored. 

To sum up, then, the conclusions 
towards which we desire to lead. 
We shall find, when we come to ex- 
amine the conditions under which 
foreign nations maintain their huge 
armies, that, though our own army 
in proportion to numbers costs 
sums which appear to be fabu- 
lously large in proportion to theirs, 
yet that in mere monetary re- 
sources the drain of their system 
is incalculably greater than ours. 
Our own army is, as we believe, 
the cheapest in the world for the 
work it has todo. Though much 
money has been wasted in the 
past, and though many reforms are 
needed, we are now, in the main, 
upon the right track, provided the 
public will so far interest itself in 
the matter as to see that abuses, 
which have crept in, mainly be- 
cause of that very parliamentary 
system which Lord Randolph ac- 
quits, are remedied. The navy 
is now in hands which earnestly 
intend to sift its weaknesses and 
redress what is wrong; but it has 
a gigantic task in defending a 
commerce, the extent and the 


weakness of which, before attack, 
is never realised by Englishmen. 
On the other hand, that commerce 
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supplies to us a special power for 
striking effective blows at a dis- 
tance from home, which of its kind 
is unrivalled. 

We are beyond question in the 
main, as both Sir Charles Dilke 
and Colonel Malleson are agreed, 
within India itself restricted to 
an essentially defensive position. 
Any contest with Russia in which 
Russia should be able to strike, 
and we only to defend, would be 
a disastrous one. ‘Therefore we 
need to develop our power for strik- 
ing rapidly as far as we reason- 
ably may. The inexorable condi- 
tions of sea transport impose a 
limit which cannot be passed to 
the force that can so be used for 
striking rapidly. 

If we believed—which we do 
not—that Vladivostock was the 
one vulnerable point in the Russian 
dominions at which we could strike, 
we should hold Sir Charles Dilke 
to be a traitor for disclosing our 
purpose of going there, seeing that 
all effective strokes depend on 
their being delivered after the 
fashion of our movement in 1882 
from Alexandria to Ismailia, of 
which Arabi never heard till he 
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was a prisoner in Ceylon. There- 
fore we do not propose to dis- 
cuss the exact direction in which 
our blow should be delivered, but 
in our third article we shall show 
cause why the power of entering 
the Black Sea is vitally important 
to us. , 

Finally, the efforts which are 
being made at the present mo- 
ment by the Government to put 
matters on a right footing, and 
to face facts, deserve the support 
of every patriotic Englishman. 
They only need to be supported 
against the purveyors of nostrums 
on the right hand and on the left, 
and to be encouraged to ask for 
what they ought to have, conceal- 
ing nothing. 

We shall in future articles show 
that if our forces were on such a 
footing as we have described, there 
would be very little fear of our 
alliance being rejected if we choose 
to prefer it. Lastly, the present 
condition of the Continent offers 
the opportunity, on the do ut des 
principle, of alliance, which is 
vital to us if we are to defend our 
empire without ruinous strain on 
our people. 





